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ASSIGNMENT AMERICA 


The recent amendment of the Foreign 
Service Act, which allows the 
Department to assign a **substantial 
number” of Foreign Service officers 
for “*significant duty’’ with state or 
local governments, the Congress, and 
public organizations, brings into sharp 
focus the importance to the 
Department of an understanding of 
domestic concerns and issues in 
formulating foreign policy. The 
Secretary has repeatedly stressed that 
foreign and domestic policies are now 
virtually inseparable and that no 
foreign policy can be successfully 
carried out if it does not have strong 
domestic support and understanding. 

The Bureau of Public Affairs and 
other areas of the Department have 
developed a wide variety of programs 
to provide the American public with 
information about our foreign 
relations. We have a nationwide and 
growing network of contacts with 
citizens groups, world affairs 
councils, universities and other 
organizations whose members are 
interested in foreign affairs and the 
consideration of our foreign policy. 
These lines of communication today 
are indispensable to the Department in 
developing and implementing for the 
President a foreign policy that reflects 
the national interest. 

Many assume that our personnel are 
assigned only in Washington or abroad 
and consequently have few 
opportunities to keep in close touch 
with the America that lies outside of 
Foggy Bottom or the media. But if we 
consider the Diplomat-in-Residence 
Program, our mid-career and senior 
training programs, officers on 
assignment outside of Washington 
with other Federal departments and 
agencies, Department field offices and 
exchange assignments to military 
service schools, Department personnel 
are currently working in 22 American 
cities in 17 states. 

The question for the Department is 
not so much how well we are 
explaining our foreign policy and 
absorbing the resulting feedback from 
the hinterland, but whether the 


Department as an institution really 
understands and takes into account the 
domestic issues and beliefs that so 
deeply influence the public’s attitude 
toward foreign policy and the foreign 
affairs community. 

Now Congress has given us the 
authority to create a whole new 
dimension of individual career 
development that has very positive 
implications for much of what the 
Department does and hopes to 
accomplish. We have the opportunity 
to build into an FSO’s career an 
understanding and perception of 
American life and thinking that could 
only come from living and working in 
the United States outside of 
Washington and the foreign affairs 
environment. It is an opportunity that 
can give greater meaning to the fact 
that we are the Foreign Service of the 
United States and not of the State 
Department or the Executive Branch. 

As our special domestic assignment 
program develops in the months 
ahead, we will be aware of the need not 
only to select top-flight officers for 
these positions, but to convey to them a 
sense of the importance that this 
program has for our institution. If 
indeed the old boundaries between 
foreign and domestic policies are 
virtually nonexistent, a deeper 
understanding of how America lives 
and how its people view their interests 
can only strengthen the ability of the 
Foreign Service to represent America 
abroad. Senator Pearson, who 
introduced the legislation, forsees a 
secondary benefit in the program, but 
one of considerable importance none 
the less: improving the public image of 
the Service and the State Department 
through the increased personal and 
professional contacts of FSO’s 
working in a variety of jobs across the 
country. 

The Foreign Service is all too aware 
that its image in the eyes of the 
American public has frequently been 
less than flattering; that its 
constituency generally does not extend 
beyond its own professional 
organizations. As Ambassador Henry 
Villard pointed out in **Affairs at 
State,”’ there is probably no other 
country where the diplomatic 
profession has more often than not 
been regarded with the suspicion in 
which it is held in the United States. 
Unfair as it might seem to us, the 
Foreign Service still has a tough 
selling job to do about its own people. 

On the positive side, the public’s 
perception of us is changing. There is 
an increasing public awareness of what 


our profession is and what it does. In 
recent years the Foreign Service has 
clearly become more representative of 
America as a whole, and our work has 
taken on a new domestic relevance in 
such areas as trade promotion, drug 
enforcement, special consular 
services, energy affairs, and 
environmental issues. 

We are communicating better with 
our fellow citizens and are listening to 
what they are saying. We are perhaps 
less on the defensive in terms of image. 
We are getting out of Washington more 
frequently and have welcomed the 
public into our building. Placing 
FSO’s around the country can only 
underscore the commitment to 
improving both our lines of domestic 
communication and our perceptions of 
public attitudes. 

The Congress’ renewed foreign 
policy activism is now,a central feature 
on the foreiga affairs scene. The 
opportunity to assign FSO’s to the Hill 
can be of great advantage in 
strengthening our relationship with the 
Congress. These assignments will be 
complementary to current efforts to 
improve our congressional relations 
through designation of bureau 
congressional activities coordinators, 
creation of a Foreign Service Institute 
Executive-Legislative Relations 
course, and participation in the 
Congressional Fellowship program. 

No element is more important to the 
successful discharge of our mission 
than closer and better informed daily 
working relations with the Congress. 
There is no aspect of a broader grasp of 
American domestic and foreign policy 
processes more crucial to the 
Department than a greater 
understanding of the congressional 
process. 

Last June the Secretary called upon 
me to make a year of training or special 
detail outside the Department a part of 
the threshold process. He emphasized 
that such assignments should be 
looked on as at least as important to an 
officer’s career as an assignment to a 
bureau or a post abroad. We are now 
very much engaged in reviewing and 
restructuring our threshold, training, 
mid-career promotions and 
assignments concepts. Our goals are a 
more effective Service and wider 
opportunities for individual career 
development. We will now use our 
new assignment authority to work 
toward those goals. 


Anrod. 
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THE COVER-Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger signs 
the new grievance procedures 
for Foreign Service employees 
of State, AID and USIA, which 
became effective March 26. 
Looking on in the James Monroe 
Room are, left to right, Assistant 
Administrator Charles A. Mann, 
AID; Assistant Director William 
E. Carroll, USIA; and Director 
General Carol C. Laise, State. 
See related article on page 2. 





New grievance procedures now in effect for 
Foreign Service employees of State, AID, and USIA 


New grievance procedures for the 
Foreign Service employees in State, 
AID and USIA went into effect on 
March 26. 

At a ceremony in the Department’s 
Monroe Room, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Lawrence S. Eagleburger, repre- 
senting Secretary Kissinger, approved 
an agreement on the grievance regula- 
tions. 

The agreement was signed initially 
by Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 


FOREIGN SERVICE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


followed by Charles A. Mann, AID’s 
Assistant Administrator for Program 
and Management Services, and Wil- 
liam E. Carroll, USIA’s Assistant Di- 
rector for Personnel and Training. It 
had been approved previously by the 
Board of Governors of the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA). 

Representatives of the three foreign 
affairs agencies and AFSA_ had 
reached agreement on the regulations 
on March 19 after more than 10 weeks 
of sustained negotiations. 


Grievable Complaint 
(662c & 662d) 


Discuss with Supervisor 
or Responsible Officer 
Grievance not within jurisdiction of 
Days Bureau or Post. (664.4-1a) 
Elapsed 
0 


Resolution 


No Resolution 


Responsible Officer 
Present written grievance to Responsible 
Officer who must respond in writing within 
15 days from presentation. (664.2a) 


to next step within 10 days 
from receipt of decision. 


Transmit grievance to Senior Official of 
Bureau or Post who must respond in writing 
within 15 days from transmittal. (664.3) 


No Response: Proceed to 
next step within 25 days 
from transmittal. 


Response Satisfactory 


Response unsatisfactory: Proceed 
to next step within 10 days 
from receipt of decision. 


Agency Review 
Submit grievance to Agency official 
who must respond within 90 days from 
initial presentation. (664.4) 


No Response: Proceed to 
next step within 150 days 
from initial presentation. 


Foreign Service Grievance Board 
File grievance with Board 
(666.1) 


Response Satisfactory 


Response unsatisfactory: Proceed 
to next step within 60 days 
from receipt of decision. 


Decision Satist 


Judicial Review 


District Courts of U.S. 
(668) 


The signing ceremony was wit- 
nessed by management officials of the 
three foreign affairs agencies, mem- 
bers of the new Foreign Service 
Grievance Board, and AFSA repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. Eagleburger said the agreement 
signified a commitment to due process 
for the employees of the three foreign 
affairs agencies. 

Ambassador Laise and Mr. Mann, 
in brief remarks, pledged the com- 
plete support of State and AID in the 
operation of the new grievance sys- 
tem, and John. D. Hemenway, Presi- 
dent of AFSA, called the signing 
ceremony a benchmark occasion. 

The text of the regulations and re- 
lated material are contained in the 
special supplement to the April NEws- 
LETTER. 

In signing the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act for Fiscal year 
1976 last November, President Ford 
set in motion for the first time a legis- 
lated grievance system for Foreign 
Service employees. 

The law required that detailed pro- 
cedures for the new grievance system 
be worked out and the Grievance 
Board be established—within 120 
days of enactment of the law, or by 
March 28, 1976. 

The Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1976 provided the basic 
structure for the new grievance proce- 
dures. Grievances already filed under 
the interim grievance procedure, 
which is superseded by the new regu- 
lations, will be processed automati- 
cally under the new regulations. 

The new grievance system estab- 
lished by the new law resembles the 
interim Foreign Service grievance 
procedures in some basic features. It 
provides for consideration of griev- 
ances by agency administrative offi- 
cials as the first step. If the grievance 
is not resolved to the employee’s 
satisfaction, he or she can take it on to 
an impartial Grievance Board. 

The scope of grievances is defined 
broadly, within the authority of the 
head of the agency. 

Grievants are assured of freedom 
from reprisal or harassment in the 
grievance process. 

Specified subjects are excluded as 
grievances, such as individual trans- 
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fers and assignments, judgments of 
Selection Boards and similar bodies in 
the promotion process, and matters 
for which specific appeals procedures 
are authorized under other laws. 

The Grievance Board can issue re- 
medial orders for correction of official 
personnel files, decisions on allow- 
ances and other perquisites of 
employment, retention of employees 
in service if their separation would re- 
sult from the matter by which they are 
aggrieved, and other specified types 
of redress. 

On promotions, assignments, and 
other disciplinary actions, and on 
other types of remedial actions not 


specified as coming within the 
Board’s powers, the Board can make 
recommendations to the head of the 
agency. 

The new law provides that regula- 
tions implementing the grievance 
legislation, and final agency actions 
or Grievance Board decisions in indi- 
vidual cases, may be carried to judi- 
cial review if a party to a grievance 
believes that the standards of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act have been 
violated. The only exception concerns 
the agency head’s decision on 
reinstatement of officers involuntarily 
retired before the effective date of the 
law. 


The new grievance system differs 
from the interim procedures in several 
ways. These differences are designed 
to improve due process in grievance 
matters and to cover points where 
problems arose during the five years 
the interim procedures were in opera- 
tion. 


Alexander B. Porter, one of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished professional 
arbitrators, was recently named 
Chairman of the new statutory 
Foreign Service Grievance Board. 
Mr. Porter was the unanimous first 
choice of the agencies and the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association. 


NEW FOREIGN SERVICE GRIEVANCE BOARD APPOINTED 


The capstone of the Foreign Service 
statutory grievance procedures will be 
the new Foreign Service Grievance 
Board. 

The board has 15 members, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Kissinger from a 
list of distinguished individuals, in- 
cluding professional arbitrators and re- 
tired Foreign Service personnel, 
jointly approved by State, USIA and 
AID and the American Foreign Service 
Association. The members were ap- 
pointed for renewable terms of either 
one or two years. 

The Board is equipped with broad 
statutory powers to remedy unresolved 
grievances received from the Foreign 
Service employees of the Department, 
AID, and USIA. 

Where it finds a case meritorious, 
the Board can order such relief as: the 
retention of employees scheduled for 
separation (or their reinstatement with 
back pay if already off the rolls); the 
correction of any official personnel 
record; and the payment of withheld 
allowances. 

The Board also has the authority to 
make recommendations to the heads of 
the agencies on promotions, assign- 
ments, and disciplinary actions. The 
statute provides that these recommen- 
dations may be rejected only if they 
**. . . would be contrary to law, would 
adversely affect the foreign policy or 
security of the United States, or would 
substantially impair the efficiency of 
the Service.”’ 

The rights of the grievants and the 
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procedures that the new Board must 
follow are spelled out in some detail in 
the law. Hearings will be held, upon 
request, in any case involving discipli- 
nary action or selection out; or in any 
other case where the Board believes 
that a hearing is indicated. The law 
also gives the Board the authority to 
have an agency suspend, pending a 
Board decision on the case, any con- 
templated separation, disciplinary ac- 
tion, or recovery of salary, allowance, 
or other payments, if those actions are 
related to the grievance. 

The Board is empowered to issue its 
own regulations governing its internal 
organization and procedures. A work- 
ing draft of these regulations already 
exists and formed the first item on the 
agenda of the Board’s first meeting on 
April 4. 

Members of the Board are: 


ALEXANDER B. PorRTER, (Chair- 
man), professional arbitrator, former 
Deputy Chairman of the interim 
Grievance Board. 


ARVID ANDERSON, Director, Office 
of Collective Bargaining, New York 
City, professional arbitrator. 


RICHARD BLOCH, professional ar- 
bitrator and attorney. 


MARTHA BuRNS, retired FSR and 
former USIA member of the interim 
Grievance Board. 


PHILIP DORMAN, retired FSIO and 


former USIA member of the interim 
Grievance Board. 


Dr. JOHN MCCONNELL, profes- 
sional arbitrator, retired President of 
the University of New Hampshire, 
and former public member of the 
interim Grievance Board. 


RICHARD MITTENTHAL, 
sional arbitrator and attorney. 


profes- 


Eva ROBINS, professional arbitrator 
and attorney and former public 
member of the interim Grievance 
Board. 


REV. FRANCIS X. QUINN, profes- 
sional arbitrator and educator. 


RALPH SEWARD, professional arbi- 
trator and attorney. 


HAROLD SNELL, retired FSR and 
former AID member of the interim 
Grievance Board. 


RuFus SMITH, retired FSO, for- 
merly Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Canadian Affairs. 


MELVIN SPECTOR, retired AID and 
State officer. 


ABRAM H. STOCKMAN, professional 
arbitrator and attorney. 


AMBASSADOR PHILIP TREZISE, re- 
tired Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 





FOREIGN SERVICE 


DAY 1976 


500 


ae = 


More than 500 retired Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and their spouses gathered 
in the Department for the 11th annual 
Foreign Service Day on April 2. 

Also attending the ‘‘home- 
coming’’—sponsored jointly by the 
Department, American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association (AFSA), and Diploma- 
tic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR)—were scores of former 
Ambassadors, members of the Public 
Members Association of the Foreign 
Service, and Department officials. 

Director General of the Foreign 
Service Carol C. Laise, who served as 
moderator, welcomed the guests. 
Other welcoming remarks were made 
by John D. Hemenway, President of 
AFSA, and Ambassador (Ret.) Jacob 
D. Beam, Acting President of 
DACOR. 

Speakers at the morning session in- 


Representative Zablocki addressed the 
Foreign Service Day luncheon. 
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retirees and spouses attend h 
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cluded Ambassador Beam, Ambas- 
sador (Ret.) Elbert G. Mathews, Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Robert McClintock, 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff 
Winston Lord, and Arthur R. Day, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

Participants adjourned to the Ben- 
jamin Franklin State Dining Room for 
a subscription luncheon and to hear 
Representative Clement J. Zablocki 
(D.-Wis.), a member of the House In- 
ternational Relations Committee and 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Security and Scientific Af- 
fairs. 

Speakers at the afternoon session in- 
cluded Assistant Secretary for 
Economic and Business Affairs Joseph 
A. Greenwald, Ambassador (Ret.) 
Howard R. Cottam and Ambassador 
(Ret.) Jacques Reinstein. They dis- 
cussed economics and foreign policy. 

Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger was 
joined by Ambassador (Ret.) Horace 
G. Torbert, Jr., and FSO (Ret.) Glenn 
G. Wolfe in reviewing ‘‘Management 
of the Department.”’ 

AFSA President Hemenway pre- 
sided at the solemn ceremony in the 
Diplomatic Lobby—the dedication of 
the AFSA Memorial Plaque and the 
unveiling of additional names honor- 
ing Marine and Foreign Service per- 
onnel who lost their lives in service. 

At the evening reception in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room, hosted by Sec- 


os 


retary Kissinger, the 1976 Foreign 
Service Cup was awarded to Ambas- 
sador (Ret.) Livingston T. Merchant, 
former Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs and twice U.S. envoy to 
Canada, for ‘‘the performance of sig- 
nal service in the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of the United States.”’ 

The 1976 Director General’s Cup 
went to Ambassador (Ret.) Foy D. 
Kohler, former Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs and former 
envoy to the Soviet Union, for *‘dis- 
tinction in the Foreign Service.”’ 

AFSA and DACOR also scheduled 
events in honor of Foreign Service 
Day. 

AFSA sponsored a buffet luncheon 
at the Foreign Service Club, 2101 E 
Street, N.W., on Saturday, April 3. 
The 10:30 brunch was followed by a 
general discussion on the Foreign 
Service. 

DACOR scheduled a cocktail-buffet 
on Thursday evening, April 1—the 
evening before Foreign Service 
Day—at DACOR House, 1718 H 
Street, N.W. It also held its annual 
meeting on Monday, April 5, to pro- 
mote attendance of out-of-town Dacor- 
ians coming to Washington for Foreign 
Service Day and who could remain in 
the area over the weekend. 

Arrangements for Foreign Service 
Day were made by a committee repre- 
senting the Director General of the 
Foreign Service, the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, AFSA and DACOR. 
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Ambassadors Merchant and Kohler honored 


Two veteran diplomats—Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Livingston T. Mer- 
chant and Ambassador (Ret.) Foy D. 
Kohler—were honored by their col- 
leagues at the IIth annual Foreign 
Service Day on April 2. 

Both received high awards for dis- 
tinguished service. 

Ambassador Merchant was pre- 
sented the 1976 Foreign Service Cup 
from the American Foreign Service 
Association, Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired, and the American 
Foreign Service Protective Associa- 
tion. Ambassador Kohler received the 
1976 Director General's Cup. The cita- 
tions read: 


AMBASSADOR MERCHANT 
**In recognition of the indelible im- 
pression he made on the Foreign Serv- 
ice during his twenty-year career; As- 
sistant Secretary of State and Under 
Secretary of State; twice Ambassador 
to Canada; a Foreign Service officer 


who attained the highest rank the Serv- 
ice can bestow, that of Career Ambas- 


sador. Presidents and Secretaries of 
State have profited from his wisdom 
and counsel. Gentle, kindly, and se- 
rene, he has always displayed great 
courage and strength when it was 
needed most. Livy Merchant; a 
statesman—a scholar—a gentleman.”’ 

Ambassador Merchant's citation 
was signed by AFSA President John D. 
Hemenway, DACOR Acting President 
Ambassador (Ret.) Jacob D. Beam, 
and ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Hewson R. Ryan, President of the 
American Foreign Service Protective 
Association. 


AMBASSADOR KOHLER 


**In recognition of your singlar con- 
tributions to American diplomacy: 
gifted with uncommon foresight and 
wisdom, you helped guide American 
diplomacy with a steady and sure hand 
through one of its most troubled and 
dangerous eras: Career Ambassador, 
Diplomatic Counselor to the Secretary 
of State and the President, you have 
been tireless in your devotion to your 
profession and to the larger interests of 
your country and the American 
people.”’ 

Ambassador Kohler’s citation was 
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Ambassador Kohler, left, the Secretary, and Ambassador Merchant. 


signed by the Director General of the 
Foreign Service, Ambassador Carol C. 
Laise. 

Ambassador Merchant joined the 
Department in 1942. 

During his distinguished career with 
the Department he held such assign- 
ments as Chief of the War Areas Divi- 
sion; Counselor for Economic Affairs, 
with the rank of Minister, at the U.S. 
Embassy in Paris; Chief of the Avia- 
tion Division in the Department; 
Counselor of the U.S. Embassy in 
Nanking, China; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs; and 
Deputy for Political Affairs to the U.S. 
Special Representative in Europe. 

Mr. Merchant later served as Alter- 
nate U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the North Atlantic Council in Paris, 
with the rank of Ambassador; Assist- 
ant Secretary for European Affairs; 
twice Ambassador to Canada (1956- 
58, 1961-62); and Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, from 1959 to 1961. 

Ambassador Merchant retired from 
the Foreign Service in 1962. 

Ambassador Kohler joined the 
Foreign Service in 1931. Over the 
years he held such assignments as Vice 


Consul in Windsor, Bucharest and 
Belgrade; Vice Consul and Secretary 
of Legation at Bucharest, Athens (and 
also Vice Consul for Dodecanese Is- 
lands) and Cairo; Country Specialist in 
the Department; and Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 

Ambassador Kohler later held as- 
signments in London, Montreal, and 
Moscow. In 1949 he was Chief of the 
International Broadcasting Division in 
the Department and Director of the 
Voice of America. 

He subsequently was Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the International Infor- 
mation Administration, a member of 
the Policy Planning Staff in the De- 
partment, Counselor of Embassy in 
Ankara, and Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs. 

Mr. Kohler served as Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union from 1962 to 1966 
and then was named Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. Am- 
bassador Kohler retired from the 
Foreign Service in 1967. 

He has served as a Professor at the 
Center of Advanced International 
Studies at the University of Miami 
since 1968. 
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Tribute paid to six who lost their lives 


President Ford paid tribute to six 
who lost their lives in the service of 
their country in a message read at the 
dedication of the American Foreign 
Service’s Memorial Plaque in the Dip- 
lomatic Lobby on April 2. 

The solemn ceremony was a high- 
light of the 11th annual Foreign Serv- 
ice Day. Speakers at the dedication 
were Secretary Kissinger and AFSA 
President John D. Hemenway. 

The ceremony honored Marine and 
Foreign Service personnel whose 
names were recently added to the 
Memorial Plaque: 


—Sergeant James C. Marshall, 
USMC, assigned as a Marine Security 
Guard to the U.S. Embassy in Viet- 
Nam. Sergeant Marshall died on 
January 31, 1968, of wounds incurred 
during a Tet offensive attack on the 
Embassy. 

—Steven A. Haukness, assigned as 
Vice Consul in Danang, Viet-Nam. 
FSO Haukness was missing after 
being captured by Communist forces 
in Hue, Viet-Nam, about January 31, 
1968. His remains were found in Au- 
gust 1974 in a shallow grave in Hue. 

—Staff Sergeant Charles W. Tur- 
berville, USMC, assigned to the Em- 
bassy in Cambodia as a Marine Secu- 
rity Guard. He was killed on Sep- 
tember 26, 1971, during a terrorist at- 
tack on U.S. personnel near the Em- 
bassy. 


—John Patrick Egan, Consular 
Agent in Cordoba, Argentina. Mr. 
Egan was kidnapped and killed on 
February 28, 1975, by an Argentine 
terrorist group. 

—Corporal Charles McMahon and 
Lance Corporal Darwin L. Judge, 
who were assigned as Marine Security 
Guards to the Embassy in Viet-Nam. 
They were killed on April 28, 1975, 
while guarding an element attached to 
the Embassy. 

In his message—read by 
Kissinger—the President wrote: 

‘*Today tribute is being paid to six 
individuals who lost their lives in the 
service of their country. 

‘*That sacrifice is one which many 
others have made in times of both war 
and peace. The names of these six 
have been inscribed on the memorial 
plaque so they will not be forgotten. 
However, we must not forget the 
deeds of those whose names have pre- 
viously been recorded here. 

‘‘Our nation’s history has been an 
unending story of the efforts of those 
who made the ultimate sacrifice when 
the circumstances required. Some 
have been praised as heroes; others 
have gone unnoticed. But all have 
placed their mark on history. It is their 
sacrifice, small or large, that has 
helped to preserve those twin ideals of 
human dignity and freedom and has 
contributed to our goal of a just and 
lasting peace with all nations. 


Dr. 


‘*The families and loved ones of 
Consular Agent John Patrick Egan, 
Vice Consul Steven A. Haukness, 
Staff Sergeant Charles W. Turber- 
ville, Corporal Charles McMahon, 
Lance Corporal Darwin L. Judge and 
Sergeant James C. Marshall have my 
deepest sympathy. 

“A grateful nation extends its re- 
spect and deepest thanks.”’ 

Secretary Kissinger lauded the 
great courage of the six men—‘‘both 
those of the Foreign Service, and the 
brave men of the Marine Corps, with 
which we have been through so much 
side by side.”’ 

“There is a particular and mon- 
strous injustice in violent death com- 
ing to those engaged in the work of 
peace,’’ the Secretary added. 

**Perhaps we can most appropriate- 
ly honor these men who have died by 
inquiring into ourselves, by remem- 
bering that peace and freedom and 
progress in the world depends on a 
confident and united and resolute 
America, by making sure that we em- 
body their courage in our work for 
peace and freedom so that their sac- 
rifice will become our commitment.”’ 

Attending the ceremony were hun- 
dreds of retired Foreign Service offi- 
cers and their spouses, active and re- 
tired Ambassadors, Department offi- 
cials, many Marine officers, and 
members of the families of the six 
who had made the supreme sacrifice. 


Secretary Kissinger speaks at the dedication, as AFSA President John D. Hemenway, right, looks on. 
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Governors are invited to participate 
in “Assignment America” program 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger has 
invited the Nation’s Governors to 
explore with the Department the possi- 
bility of assigning Foreign Service of- 
ficers to their states under the new 
**Assignment America’’ program. 

An amendment to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, enacted by the Congress last 
November, authorized the Department 
to detail Foreign Service officers to 
positions with state or local govern- 
ments, other public institutions, to a 
Member of Congress, or to an office of 
the Congress. 

The ‘Pearson Amendment’’— 
named for Senator James B. Pearson 
(R.-Kans.), who introduced it— 
provides for the assignment of officers 
before their 15th year of service. Sub- 
section (f) points out that the provi- 
sions apply only to a Foreign Service 
officer who has completed 10 years of 
service on or after October 1, 1975. 

To the extent practical, assignments 
will be for at least 12 consecutive 
months. 

The Director General of the Foreign 
Service, Carol C. Laise, has desig- 
nated this program as the Special 
Domestic Assignment Program. A 
working group in the Department has 
been developing recommendations for 
actions to implement the new program. 

In his letter to the Nation’s Gover- 
nors on March 19, Mr. Eagleburger 
noted that the ‘‘legislative purpose of 
the amendment is to expose Foreign 
Service officers to important domestic 
concerns, and thereby broaden the ex- 
perience they can draw upon in repre- 
senting the United States overseas.”” 

Mr. Eagleburger also expressed the 
hope that the Governors may be in- 
terested in cooperating with the De- 
partment to develop the program. 

‘*We believe that to be successful 
the program must not only serve as an 
important influence in a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer’s career, but also that it 
should constitute a valuable resource 
for state governments’’ he added. ‘It 
will be our policy to select candidates 
for this purpose from among the most 
talented and innovative Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. The individuals assigned 
to this program will be first rate.”’ 

Mr. Eagleburger pointed out that the 
Congress had provided the State De- 
partment with ‘‘considerable flexibil- 
ity’’ on the question of reimbursement 
for these assignments. 
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‘“We have established a policy 
under which state governments would 
reimburse the Department for twenty 
percent of the Foreign Service offi- 
cer’s salary,"’ Mr Eagleburger ex- 
plained. ‘‘The reimbursement would 
probably be in the neighborhood of 
$5,000. The Department will meet all 
other expenses, with the exception of 
job-related travel. I hope the twenty 
percent requirement will not be a prob- 
lem. 

**As the program is just beginning to 
take shape, we do not now know how 
many job opportunities will be pre- 


sented, or how many Foreign Service 
officers we will be able to assign in the 
near future. We could not, of course, 
expect to place an officer in each state 
initially, but we plan to expand the 
program over time. We want to lay the 
groundwork carefully to ensure that 
the candidates and positions are well 
matched. 

‘*Please let me know whether you 
would be interested in exploring with 
us the possibility of placing a Foreign 
Service officer with your state. If you 
are interested in this program, we 
would appreciate having as specific a 
description as possible of the kind of 
position you would envisage. We 
would be glad to provide you with any 
additional information you might con- 
sider useful.”’ 


Two Performance Boards meet on selection out 


The 1975 Performance Standards 
Boards have concluded their work. 
The Boards reviewed the files of offi- 
cers subject to selection out (all non- 
probationary FSO’s and FSRU’s) 
ranked in the lowest seven percent of 
their class by the 1975 Selection 
Boards. In accordance with the Per- 
formance Standards Board Precepts 
(FAMC 708 of January 1976), the 
Boards were given the task of identify- 
ing officers who, on the basis of 
documented substandard perform- 
ance, should be separated from the 
Service or denied the next scheduled 
periodic salary step increase. 

The Performance Standards Boards 
reviewed the performance files of 109 
officers, approximately 4.6% of all the 
officers subject to selection out who 
were also eligible for promotion. This 
number was determined by eliminating 
from the officers ranked in the lowest 
seven percent those who: a) were in a 
group of officers with the same Selec- 
tion Board score at the seventh percen- 
tile; b) would be subject to separation 
for mandatory retirement or time-in- 
class in 1976; and c) were not certified 
to the Board for medical reasons upon 
the recommendation of the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Medical Services. 


Credit Union assets 


The February NEWSLETTER article 
on the annual meeting of the State De- 
partment Federal Credit Union re- 
ported the Credit Union’s total assets 
as more than $48,153,000. That was 
the 1974 figure. As of Dec. 31, 1975, 
its assets reached a total of 
$60,289,083. 


Performance Standards Board I re- 
viewed the performance files of 34 of- 
ficers in classes 1, 2 and 3 and iden- 
tified one officer for selection out 
under Section 633(a) 2 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 as amended. The 
Board did not identify any officer for 
denial of a step increase or separation 
for cause. 

Performance Standards Board II 
examined the performance records of 
75 officers in classes 4, 5, and 6 and 7; 
identified two officers for selection 
out; and recommended that two offi- 
cers be denied their next scheduled 
periodic salary step increase. The 
Board did not recommend any officer 
for separation for cause. 

Officers identified for selection out 
under Section 633(a) 2 of the Act may 
appeal the determination of the Per- 
formance Standards Board to a Special 
Review Board to be convened at a date 
still to be established. The Special Re- 
view Board will review all the material 
on the performance of appellant offi- 
cers available to the Performance 
Standards Board and afford them a 
hearing at which they may be repre- 
sented by counsel and present (or con- 
front) witnesses, interrogatories, and 
any other relevant information. On the 
basis of the evidence available to it, the 
Special Review Board will decide 
whether to uphold or reverse determi- 
nations of the Performance Standards 
Board. 

Officers who are being selected out 
or denied within-grade salary step in- 
creases have been notified. Any offi- 
cers who want to know their selection 
board ranking may request that infor- 
mation from their Career Development 
Officers. 





SECRETARY KISSINGER ON— 


The challenges of our third century 


Secretary Kissinger appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for its Bicentennial Hear- 
ings on March 16. His statement—a 
major one outlining U.S. foreign pol- 
icy goals for the next decade—follows: 


Mr. Chairman, 
Committee: 

There could be no better moment for 
the ‘‘dispassionate public discussion 
and national self-examination’’ in 
foreign policy for which you, Mr. 
Chairman, have called these hearings. 

The moment is propitious not 
primarily because of the numerical 
happenstance of our 200th year, or of 
the political milestone of this Presiden- 
tial election campaign, but because of 
the era we have entered in international 
affairs. It is a moment to take stock of 
our country’s record and consider our 
future course to reflect about the trans- 
formations of the international order 
which we can perceive from this van- 
tage point—some already completed 
and some still in train—that have al- 
tered many of the circumstances in 
which American foreign policy is con- 
ducted. 

Today I want to focus on what lies 
ahead of us—the international issues 
that will confront the American public, 
the President and the Congress, re- 
gardless of party, as we enter our third 
century. For we must remember, amid 
all our debates, that this nation has 
permanent interests and concerns in 
the world that must be preserved 
through and beyond this election year. 
This nation faces objective conditions 
in the world that are not the result of 
the machinations of personalities nor 
even, often, the product of our national 
decisions. They are realities brought 
by the ebb and flow of history. The 
issues they raise must be addressed 
with seriousness, understanding and 
objectivity if we as a people are to 
remain masters of events and of our 
own destiny. 

As President Ford has said, 
**America has had a unique role in the 
world since the day of our indepen- 
dence 200 years ago. And ever since 
the end of World War II we have borne 
successfully a heavy responsibility for 
insuring a stable world order and hope 
for human progress.’’ That responsi- 
bility continues—not only as a task we 
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shoulder for others or in fulfillment of 
our ideals, but as a responsibility to 
ourselves—to create a world environ- 
ment in which America and its values 
can thrive. 

Mr. Chairman, in foreign policy we 
stand on the firm ground of America’s 
strength and clear purpose. We face 
the future with confidence. We have 
made considerable progress in 
strengthening partnership with our al- 
lies, in managing the global issues of 
peace and security, and in beginning a 
new era of cooperation on the global 
problems of interdependence. The po- 
tential for further advance is great. 

But today the world looks anxiously 
to America to gauge whether we will 
choose to build upon this progress. 
They ask whether America will use its 
strength to respond to today’s chal- 
lenges. One of the greatest factors of 
uncertainty in the world today is con- 
cern about America’s will and con- 
stancy. These doubts are not caused by 
statements made in the heat of a politi- 
cal campaign but rather by a decade of 
convulsions culminating in a serious 
question as to the basic direction of 
American foreign policy. These 
doubts must be dispelled. I am con- 
vinced that they will be dispelled—not 
by public statements, but by demon- 
strations of the purposefulness of na- 
tional policy, the vigor of the Ameri- 
can economy, and the renewed unity of 
the American people on which all else 
depends. We are going through a 
period of adjustment and reappraisal. 
We must all work together, so that we 
are the stronger for it when it is com- 
pleted. 

The American people, and the Con- 
gress as their elected representatives, 
have a central part to play in the enter- 
prise of national reaffirmation. Their 
contribution is essential as a matter of 
constitutional principle in the making 
of foreign policy, and as a matter of 
practical necessity in the implementa- 
tion of any successful long-term 
course. As Senator Case has pointed 
out, ‘‘Congress has an important role 
in helping voters make known their 
concerns and to guide the Executive 
Branch in its conduct of foreign pol- 
icy. A democracy such as ours cannot 
hope to successfully carry out for any 
length of time a foreign policy which 
does not have firm domestic roots.”’ 


These hearings have already pro- 
vided much insight into the American 
public’s perceptions of foreign policy, 
— we have found extremely use- 

ul. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Through most of our history, Mr. 
Chairman, our peace and security were 
provided for us. The successful growth 
of our democratic society at home, and 
the absence of direct threat from 
abroad, nourished our sense of 
uniqueness and the belief that it was 
our own choice whether and when we 
would participate in the world. We en- 
tered wars only when overwhelming 
danger threatened. We identified exer- 
tion in foreign affairs as a temporary 
interruption of our domestic tranquil- 
ity. Once aroused, we were implaca- 
ble, fighting “‘the war to end all 
wars,’’ or until ‘“‘unconditional sur- 
render.”’ 

We had margin for error. Our his- 
tory, except for the Civil War was 
without tragedy, and our resources and 
good fortune left us without the sense 
of external limits that so colored the 
experience of almost every other na- 
tion. Our successes seemed to teach us 
that any problem could be solved— 
once and for all—by determined ef- 
fort. The qualities on which all other 
nations in history depended to ensure 
their survival in a hostile or ambiguous 
environment—subtlety, maneuver, 
imagination, consistency—were dis- 
paraged in America as cynical or im- 
moral. The equilibrium of power 
which kept the peace for long periods 
in the turbulent history of Europe was 
denounced in this country as a preoc- 
cupation with power at the expense of 
moral principle. 

Even in the first 25 years after World 
War II—an era of great creativity and 
unprecedented American engagement 
in foreign affairs—we acted as if the 
world’s security and economic de- 
velopment could be conclusively en- 
sured by the commitment of American 
resources, know-how and effort. We 
were encouraged—even impelled—to 
act as we did by our unprecedented 
predominance in a world shattered by 
war and the collapse of the great colo- 
nial empires. 

At the same time, the central charac- 
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ter of moral values in American life 
always made us acutely sensitive to the 
purity of means—and when we dis- 
posed of overwhelming power we had 
a great luxury of choice. Our moral 
certainty made compromise difficult; 
our preponderance often made it seem 
unnecessary. 

Today, power takes many forms and 
our circumstances are more complex. 
In military power, while we still have 
massive strength, we no longer enjoy 
meaningful nuclear supremacy. In 
economic terms we remain the world’s 
most productive economy, but we 
must now share leadership with West- 
ern Europe, Canada, and Japan; we 
must deal with the newly wealthy and 
developing nations; and we must make 
new choices regarding our economic 
relations with the Communist coun- 
tries. Our moral influence, our demo- 
cratic principles, are still far more val- 
ued by the world’s millions than we 
realize, but we must compete with 
ideologies which assert progressive 
goals but pursue them by oppressive 
methods. 

All Americans have a right to be 
proud of what this nation ac- 
complished in our past thirty years of 
world leadership. We assisted Euro- 
pean and Japanese recovery; we built 
indispensable alliances; we _ estab- 
lished an international economic 
system—and we sustained global 
peace and global progress for a genera- 
tion. 

We have great things yet to do, re- 
quiring our unity, our dedication and 
our strength. For we live, and our chil- 
dren will live, ina more complex time: 

® First, we face the necessity of 
drawing on the new strength and vital- 
ity of our allies and friends to intensify 
our partnership with them. They have 
become, again, major centers of power 
and initiative. This is a lasting success 
of our foreign policy. And today, our 
unity with the great industrial democ- 
racies is fundamental to all we seek to 
accomplish in the world. It is we who 
maintain the global balance of power 
that keeps the peace. And it is our un- 
matched economic dynamism that is 
the best hope for a world of widening 
prosperity. Above all, our moral unity 
and commitment to the values of de- 
mocracy are crucial to the fulfillment 
of our own dreams as well as to the 
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creative use of man’s energies in solv- 
ing the problems of the future. In a 
complex world—of equilibrium and 
coexistence, of competition and 
interdependence—it is our ideals that 
give meaning and purpose to our en- 
deavors. 

® For we face, secondly, the age-old 
challenge of maintaining peace, but in 
the unprecedented dimension of an age 
of thermonuclear weapons. The Soviet 
Union, after sixty years of economic 
and industrial growth, has— 
inevitably—reached the status of a 
superpower. As a result, we must con- 
duct a dual policy. We and our allies 
must restrain Soviet power and prevent 
its use to upset global stability. At the 
same time, our generation faces the 
long-term challenge of putting the 
US-Soviet relationship on a more se- 
cure, constructive, and durable basis. 

= We must, as well, continue the 
progress we have made in fashioning a 
new relationship with the People’s Re- 
public of China. We consider the open- 
ing of the People’s Republic of China 
one of the key elements of our foreign 
policy. 

® Beyond this, global security pre- 
sents other permanent necessities. 
There is the continuing need to moder- 
ate and resolve regional conflicts 
which threaten global economic or 
political stability. And there is the ur- 
gent and growing challenge of prevent- 
ing the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, which gravely increases the 
risks of nuclear holocaust. 

® The third central challenge is to 
build a wider world community out of 
the turbulent environment of today’s 
nearly 150 independent nations. Two 
world wars in this century and the 
process of decolonization have broken 
down the international order of pre- 
vious centuries. For the first time in 
history the international community 
has become truly global. The new na- 
tions make insistent demands on the 
global system, testing their new 
economic power and seeking a greater 
role and more equitable share in the 
world’s prosperity. A new pattern of 
relationships must be fashioned out of 
cooperation for mutual benefit, im- 
pelled by the reality of our global in- 
terdependence. 

® Our friendships with nations in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, on 


the basis of mutual respect and practi- 
cal cooperation, take on a new impor- 
tance as the building blocks of world 
community. We must recognize that 
no world order will be stable over the 
last quarter of this century unless all its 
participants consider that they have a 
stake in it and that it is legitimate and 
just. 

These are the basic challenges fac- 
ing this nation as we enter our third 
century. 

In such a world, Mr. Chairman, this 
country can no longer choose whether 
or not it is involved in international 
affairs. On a shrinking planet, there is 
no hiding place. There are no simple 
answers. This nation cannot afford to 
swing recklessly between abdication 
and confrontation; we must pursue a 
long-term course. Although we are 
stronger than any other, we cannot op- 
erate primarily by throwing our weight 
around. Lasting peace is not achieva- 
ble without an international consen- 
sus. We must learn to conduct foreign 
policy as other nations have had to 
conduct it for many centuries, without 
escape and without respite. We must 
learn patience, precision, perspec- 
tive—knowing that what is attainable 
falls short of the ideal, mindful of the 
necessities of self-preservation, deriv- 
ing from our moral conviction of cour- 
age to persevere. For America finds 
itself, for the first time in its history, 
irrevocably and permanently involved 
in international affairs. 

The world needs desperately our 
strength and our purpose. Without 
American strength there can be no se- 
curity; without American convictions 
there can be no progress. 

Americans have always regarded 
challenges as a test, not an obstacle. 
We have great opportunities for crea- 
tive diplomacy, to shape from this tur- 
bulence and complexity a world com- 
munity of greater stability and hope. 
We, more than any other country, are 
in a position to determine—or have a 
decisive impact upon—the evolution 
of the global order. 

Forty years ago when the forces of 
democracy faced a great threat, the 
United States was waiting in the wings 
to come to Europe’s rescue. Today 
there is no one waiting in the wings to 
come to our rescue. 

Let me discuss at greater length 
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“The new solidarity we are building can draw its inspiration from our hopes 
and ideals, rather than merely our common dangers.” 


some of the basic long-term challenges 
we face. 


THE UNITY OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACIES 


The cornerstone of our foreign pol- 
icy is—as it has been for a 
generation—our partnership with our 
principal allies in the Atlantic Com- 
munity and Japan. These partnerships 
began three decades ago as a means of 
collective security against aggression, 
and of cooperation for economic re- 
covery from the devastation of World 
War II. In the succeeding period our 
alliances have been the bulwark of the 
global balance of power. Our coopera- 
tion with the great industrial democ- 
racies has been the underpinning of the 
world economic system which has sus- 
tained global prosperity and spread it 
to the far corners of the earth. 

Rarely in history have alliances sur- 
vived as ours have survived, and in- 
deed flourished, through so many vast 
changes in the international environ- 
ment. And in the last few years, we and 
our allies have not only continued to 
strengthen our common defenses; we 
have extended our collaboration suc- 
cessfully into new dimensions of 
common endeavor—in improved polit- 
ical consultation, in coordinating our 
approaches to negotiations with the 
Communist countries, in developing a 
common energy policy and strategy, 
and in reinforcing our respective 
economic policies for recovery from 
recession, in environmental coopera- 
tion, and in fashioning common ap- 
proaches for the dialogue with the de- 
veloping countries. 

All these efforts to build peace and 
promote progress reflect our common 
belief in freedom and our common 
hope of a better future for all mankind. 
These are permanent values of this na- 
tion, and therefore our alliances and 
friendships that are based on them and 
designed to further them are permanent 
interests of the United States. 

Our cohesion has a more than tech- 
nical significance. While foreign pol- 
icy is unthinkable without prag- 
matism, pragmatism without moral 
purpose is like a rudderless ship. 

Our ties with the great democracies 
are thus not an alliance of conveni- 
ence, but a union of principle, in de- 
fense of democratic values and our 
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way of life. It is our ideals that inspire 
not only our self-defense, but all else 
that we do. And the resilience of our 
countries in responding to all our mod- 
ern challenges is a testimony to the 
spirit and moral strength of our free 
peoples. 

As we look to the future, there is no 
higher priority in our foreign policy 
than sustaining the vitality of democ- 
racy and the unity of democracies. The 
world will become more, not less, 
complex; our power will grow more, 
not less, interwoven with others; our 
values will be more, not less chal- 
lenged. In such a world, the solidarity 
of our relations with those who share 
our heritage, our way of life, our 
ideals, takes on more, and not less, 
importance, for as far ahead as we can 
see. 

Our responsibilities are, first, our 
common defense. The closeness of our 
collaboration on defense matters is 
greater today than anytime in the past 
decade. We must maintain it because it 
is the stability of the military balance 
that has brought about whatever hope 
there is of easing tensions in Europe 
and in Asia. 

There is greater sharing of responsi- 
bility in North Atlantic defense today. 
The President has taken the initiative 
in promoting such improvements as 
improved standardization of equip- 
ment and more effective force structur- 
ing. But the United States must remain 
conscious of its own special responsi- 
bility in the Alliance—to maintain the 
strategic balance, and to contribute its 
crucial share to maintaining the con- 
ventional balance in Europe and the 
Mediterranean, and more generally. 

Our security is a precondition of all 
else that we do. On this foundation, we 
will face over the coming period a 
broad range of tasks beyond the tradi- 
tional enterprise of collective defense. 

We will continue to seek to enhance 
our security and general peace through 
arms control and negotiation of politi- 
cal conflicts. We hope to see progress 
in the talks on Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions in Europe. We ex- 
pect that the 1971 Quadripartite 
Agreement in Berlin, which ended a 
chronic crisis of more than two dec- 
ades, foreshadows an era of enhanced 
security in Central Europe. 

In the coming decade, the collabora- 


tion of the industrial democracies can 
be the dynamic force in the building of 
a more secure and progressive interna- 
tional order. We have made a remarka- 
ble beginning. New steps have been 
taken in the last few years, and further 
will be taken, to strengthen European 
unity; this has the strong support of the 
United States. The new institutions 
and programs of our collective energy 
Strategy are in place. We have dis- 
cussed and developed common ap- 
proaches to the new dialogue with the 
developing nations. The passage of the 
Trade Act of 1974 enabled this country 
to enter into a new round of trade 
negotiations with Europe and Japan to 
make basic improvements in the world 
trading system. In recent months, the 
Rambouillet Economic Summit and 
the Jamaica reform of the international 
monetary system demonstrate that the 
future of our cooperation among the 
industrial democracies will be as fruit- 
ful as the past. 


In this regard, I want to mention an 
important item of business before this 
Committee—approval of our partici- 
pation in the OECD Financial Support 
Fund. This is the contingency 
mechanism, proposed by the United 
States, to ensure mutual support 
among the industrial nations in the face 
of financial disruptions or pressures by 
actions of the oil cartel. At little cost, 
this mechanism will provide a finan- 
cial safety net, combat protectionism, 
and promote our cooperation on 
energy policy. It is vital for the indus- 
trial nations’ independence. Seven 
other OECD members have ratified it 
and the rest are expected to do so by the 
middle of this year. I hope the Con- 
gress will move quickly to do the 
same, to reinforce the solidarity of the 
industrial democracies. 


It is our belief that in an era when our 
democratic values are under challenge 
in the world and our societies have 
been buffeted by economic difficulties 
at home, the solidarity and cooperation 
of the great democracies are of crucial 
importance for giving impetus to all 
our efforts. We have proved what we 
can do—and vindicated the faith of our 
people in the values and future of our 
societies. We have proved that our 
unity can be as dynamic a force for 
building a new international order 
today as it was thirty years ago. 
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The new solidarity we are building 
can draw its inspiration from our hopes 
and ideals, rather than merely our 
common dangers. A thriving Europe 
and Japan and North America will not 
only be secure and prosperous, but a 
magnet to the Communist countries 
and to the developing world. And so 
we can enter the last quarter of this 
century confident that we are masters 
of our own destiny—and making a de- 
cisive contribution to the world’s 
destiny. 


PEACE AND EQUILIBRIUM 


Of the challenges that the democ- 
racies face, none are more fundamen- 
tal than the issues of peace and war. 
These issues—the traditional foreign 
policy agenda—take on in this era an 
unprecedented dimension. 

There are three principal aspects to 
this problem of peace: 

—relations with the major Com- 
munist powers; 

—the effort to resolve regional 
conflicts and disputes peacefully; 

—and the increasing danger of nu- 
clear weapons proliferation. 

We live in a world in which this 
country must now deal with a country 
of roughly equal power. This is not a 
familiar world for modern Americans. 
Yet it is the kind of world in which we 
will live for the rest of this century and 
beyond—no matter what we do in the 
military field. 

Thirty years ago, the United States, 
alone among the major nations of the 
world, emerged from the Second 
World War with its economy and soci- 
ety undamaged by war. We enjoyed a 
tremendous preponderance _ in 
economic power, and a monopoly on 
nuclear weapons. This great physical 
strength gave impetus to the willing- 
ness of the American people to take 
responsibility for helping to shape a 
better postwar international order. The 
creativity and generosity that this na- 
tion displayed in that period are a last- 
ing tribute to the American spirit. 

Today, because of the inevitable re- 
covery and growth of our allies—and 
our adversaries—the United States 
now finds itself in a world of relative 
kinds of equilibrium. In strategic mili- 
tary power, the world is still bipolar. 
Economic power is more widely dis- 
persed among many major nations, in- 
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cluding the wealthier of the developing 
nations. In moral and ideological in- 
fluence, many nations’ and 
philosophies contend. The task of con- 
solidating peace thus presents itself in 
this era as a far more complex problem 
than ever before, both practically and 
morally. 

With our allies, we have learned to 
share responsibility and leadership, 
and this has enhanced our collabora- 
tion in every dimension of common 
endeavor. But with our adversaries, 
we face the imperative of coexistence 
in an age of thermonuclear weapons 
and strategic parity. We must defend 
our interests, our principles and our 
allies, while ensuring at all times that 
international conflict does not degen- 
erate into cataclysm. We must resist 
expansionism and pressures, but we 
must on this foundation seek to build 
habits of restraint that will over the 
long term lead to a reliable reduction of 
tensions. 


RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST 
POWERS 


This Government has therefore 
moved with energy and purpose over 
the last several years, and in concert 
with our allies, to consolidate and 
transform our relationships with the 
major Communist powers, for a new 
era and for our long-term future. 

We have established a new and dur- 
able and hopeful relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China, a nation 
comprising nearly one-quarter of man- 
kind. This new relationship has made 
an important contribution to peace in 
Asia and in the world. President Ford 
is committed to continue the process of 
normalization of our relations in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
Shanghai Communique. 

And this country in the last several 
years has opened up positive relations 
with countries in Eastern Europe. Two 
American Presidents have visited Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and Romania, to 
demonstrate that in our view, Euro- 
pean security and relaxation of ten- 
sions apply to Eastern as well as West- 
ern Europe. This remains, and must 
remain, a basic principle of American 
policy. 

In an age when two nations have the 
power to visit utter destruction on the 
whole planet in hours, there can be no 


greater imperative than assuring a ra- 
tional and secure relationship between 
the nuclear superpowers. This is a 
challenge without precedent. Histori- 
cally a conflict of ideology and 
geopolitical interest such as now 
characterizes the international scene 
has almost invariably led to war. But in 
the age of strategic equality, humanity 
could not survive such a repetition of 
history. War would mean mutual 
suicide. 

Therefore, with respect to the Soviet 
Union, the United States faces the 
necessity of a dual policy. We must 
preserve stability, but not rest upon it. 
We must firmly resist and deter adven- 
turism. But at the same time, we must 
keep open the possibility of more con- 
structive relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union— 
resolving political disputes by negotia- 
tion, such as Berlin; working out stable 
agreements to limit strategic arms on 
both sides, as in the SALT I agree- 
ments and the accord at Vladivostok; 
and—when political conditions permit 
it—developing our bilateral coopera- 
tion in economic and other fields to 
give both sides a vested interest in con- 
tinuing and improving political rela- 
tions. 

We have an obligation to mankind to 
work for a more secure world. We have 
an obligation to the American people 
to ensure that a crisis, if it is imposed 
upon us does not result from any lack 
of vision of the United States. 

We face a long-term problem, and 
we must fashion and maintain a long- 
term policy. An equilibrium of power 
is indispensable to any hope of peace. 
But a balance of power constantly con- 
tested is too precarious a foundation 
for our long-term future. So this coun- 
try, in its third century, must avoid the 
twin temptations of provocation and 
escapism. We must maintain a steady 
and confident course; it must be a pol- 
icy that our adversaries respect, our 
allies support, and our people believe 
in and sustain. 

By whatever name we call it, the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship must be 
founded on certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, which this country has affirmed 
consistently for the last seven years: 

—First, we will maintain our mili- 
tary strength. The United States must 


-continued on p. 44 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Ingersoll resigns; Robinson named 


President Ford on March 29 ac- 
cepted the resignation of Robert S. In- 
gersoll as Deputy Secretary of State 
effective March 31. The President 
later nominated Charles W. Robinson, 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
to succeed Mr. Ingersoll. 

Mr. Ingersoll had served in the No. 2 
position in the Department since July 
10, 1974. He was Ambassador to 
Japan from April 1972 to January 1974 
and Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs from January 1974 
until his designation as Deputy Secre- 
tary. 

Before his service in Japan, Mr. In- 
gersoll had spent some 35 years in 
industry, the last 33 with the Borg- 
Warner Corporation in Chicago. He 
was Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer of Borg-Warner at 
the time of his appointment as Ambas- 
sador. 

Secretary Kissinger warmly lauded 
Mr. Ingersoll’s service in the Depart- 
ment at a reception in the Benjamin 


Franklin Room on March 26. Mr. In- 
gersoll bade farewell to colleagues at 
an open house in his office on March 
29. 

Before joining the Department on 
December 9, 1974, Mr. Robinson was 
President and General Manager of the 
Marcona Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco. The company has extensive 
steel, mining and shipping interests. 

From 1959 to 1961 Mr. Robinson 
was Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the Marcona Mining Company. 
He served as its President and Manag- 
ing Director from 1961 to 1965. 

Born in Long Beach, Calif., on Sep- 
tember 7, 1919, Mr. Robinson re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1941 and an 
M.B.A. degree from Stanford Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1947. He served with 
the United States Navy from 1941 to 
1946, and attended the U.S. Naval 
Academy Post Graduate School from 
1941 to 1942. 


Deputy Secretary Ingersoll, left, says goodbye to his successor, Charles Robinson. 
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Gates nominated as 
Chief of Peking office 


President Ford on March 19 named 
former Secretary of Defense Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., as the new Chief of the 
U.S. Liaison Office in Peking, 

People’s Republic 

of China. 

Mr. Gates, who 

™ was also con- 
_ firmed for the rank 
of Ambassador, 
succeeds George 

H. Bush, who was 

recently ap- 

pointed as the Di- 

rector of the Cen- 

tral Intelligence 

Agency. 

A banker and business leader, Mr. 
Gates has held top posts with the Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
since 1961. He was its President from 
1961 to 1965, Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer from 1965 
to 1970, and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee from 1969 until re- 
cently. 

From 1953 to 1960 Mr. Gates served 
in the Federal Government as Under 
Secretary of the Navy (1953-57), Sec- 
retary of the Navy (1957-59), Deputy 
Secretary of Defense (1959), and Sec- 
retary of Defense (1959-60). 

During his early career Mr. Gates 
was an Associate with Drexel & Co., 
in Philadelphia. He was a partner in the 
investment firm from 1940 to 1953. 

Mr. Gates has served as a Director of 
the General Electric Co., Scott Paper 
Co., Campbell Soup Co., Insurance 
Company of North America, Kline & 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia 
Contributionship for Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire, Cities Serv- 
ice Co., and Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Mr. Gates is a Life Trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, a member of the Rockefeller Uni- 
versity Council, and a member of the 
Board of Consultants of the National 
War College. 

Mr. Gates is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, Inc., and a Trus- 
tee of Foxcroft School. 


Mr. Gates 
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New envoys slated for six countries 


President Ford has nominated new 
Ambassadors to Ecuador, Kuwait, 
Siberia, Norway, Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The nominations, which required 
Senate confirmation, are: 

—Richard J. Bloomfield to 
Ecuador. Mr. Bloomfield has been 
serving as Director of the Office of 
Policy Planning and Coordination in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
since August 1973. 

—Frank E. Maestrone to Kuwait. A 
career Foreign Service officer, Mr. 
Maestrone has been serving as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Cairo since Sep- 
tember 1974. 

—W. Beverly Carter, Jr., to 
Liberia. Mr. Carter served as Ambas- 
sador to Tanzania from June 1972 until 
October 1975. 

—wWilliam A. Anders to Norway. A 
former astronaut and member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. An- 
ders is currently Chairman of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. 

—David S. Smith, to Sweden. Mr. 
Smith, who served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from 1954 to 
1959, is currently a partner in the 
Washington law firm of Martin, Whit- 
field, Thaler and Bebchick. 

—Thomas R. Byrne to the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. A former 
Special Assistant to the Director Gen- 
eral for Employee Management Rela- 
tions, Mr. Byrne has been serving as 
Ambassador to Norway since Sep- 
tember 1973. 


AMBASSADOR Richard Bloomfield, 
who is slated for Ecuador, has held 
assignments as Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs and as Staff Director of the 
National Security Council Inter- 


Be 


April 1976 


departmental Group for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

From 1971 to 1972 he was on detail 
as a Fellow at the Harvard Center for 
International Affairs. Before that as- 
signment he was Economic Counselor 
and Associate Director of AID in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Mr. Bloomfield was Country Direc- 
tor for Ecuador and Peru from 1967 to 
1968. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1952, 
Mr. Bloomfield served as Economic 
Officer in La Paz, Visa Officer in 
Salzburg, Consular Officer in Monter- 
rey, Financial Officer in Montevideo, 
and International Relations Officer 
and Financial Economist in the De- 
partment. 

From 1965 to 1967 he was Deputy 
Director of the Office of Regional 
Economic Policy in ARA. 

Mr. Bloomfield served with the 
U.S. Coast Guard from 1945 to 1946 
and with the U.S. Air Force from 1950 
to 1951. 


THE AMBASSADOR-designate to 
Kuwait, Mr. Maestrone, was on detail 
to the Department of Defense as Fac- 
ulty Adviser to the Naval War College 
in Newport, R.I., from 1973 to 1974. 
Before that assignment he was Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs in Manila. 

Mr. Maestrone joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948. He has held such as- 
signments as Consular Officer, then 
Economic Officer, in Vienna; Visa 
Officer, then Political Officer, in 
Hamburg; Executive Officer in 
Salzburg; and Foreign Affairs Officer 
and International Relations Officer in 
the Department. 

From 1960 to 1962 Mr. Maestrone 
was Principal Officer at Khorram- 
shahr. After an assignment to the 
Naval War College in 1962 he became 
Political Adviser on the International 
Staff of NATO in Paris. 

Then followed assignments as Chief 
of the Regional Affairs Division in the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe, INR, 1965-66, and 
Deputy Director of that Office, 1966— 
68. 


Mr. Maestrone was designated 
Political Officer at NATO in Brussels 
in 1968. 


During World War II the 


Mr. Carter Mr. Anders 


Ambassador-designate served as a 
First Lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 


Mr. CARTER, who is slated for 
Liberia, served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs from 
1969 to 1972. 

A Foreign Service Information offi- 
cer of Class 1, Mr. Carter has been 
with the U.S. Information Agency 
since 1965. He was detailed to the De- 
partment in 1969. 

A former editor and publisher, Mr. 
Carter has held such assignments as 
Information Officer/Attache and Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer/Attache at Nairobi, 
1965-66; and Deputy Public Affairs 
Officer and Public Affairs Officer at 
Lagos, 1966-68. 

Before entering the Government 
Mr. Carter was a reporter on the 
Philadelphia Tribune, City Editor of 
the Philadelphia Afro-American, Pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
Chicago Courier and Detroit Courier, 
and Editor and Assistant to the Pub- 
lisher of the New York Courier. 

Mr. Carter also held positions as 
Executive Director of the Council for 
Equal Job Opportunity, 1947-48; As- 
sistant to the President of the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge and Valley 
Forge Foundation, 1951-54; and Sales 
Manager of the Fuller Products Co., 
Eastern Division, 1964-65. 

From 1948 to 1957 Mr. Carter was 
the owner of Journalists Associates. 


Mr. ANDERS, who is slated for Nor- 
way, was an astronaut with the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) from 1963 to 1968. 

He was the back-up pilot on the 
Gemini II Mission, lunar module pilot 
on the Apollo 8 Mission in 1968, and a 
member of the back-up crew of the 
Apollo II in 1969. 

Mr. Anders was with the U.S. Air 
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Mr. Smith Mr. Byrne 


Force from 1955 to 1969, retiring as a 
Colonel. 

He was appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Aeronautical and 
Space Council in 1969. After serving 
four years with the Council he became 
a Commissioner with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The famed astronaut has won many 
honors, including the Collier Trophy 
of the National Geographic Society, 
Samuel Hubbard Medal, General 
Thomas D. White USAF Space 
Trophy, Harmon Trophy, NASA Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, and Air 
Force Distinguished Medal. 


AMBASSADOR David Smith was As- 
sociate Dean of the Graduate School 
of International Affairs, Columbia 
University, and Director of the univer- 
sity’s International Fellows Program 
from 1959 to 1975. 

From 1964 to 1974 he also was a 
partner in the New York and 
Washington law firm of Baker & 
McKenzie. 

Earlier in his career he was a partner 
in the New York and Washington law 
firm of Chapman, Bryson, Walsh and 
O’Connell. In 1954 he was appointed 
Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary of State in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

Active in business, civic and educa- 
tional affairs, Mr. Smith is a Director 
of the Bank of Commerce of New York 
City, National Mortgage Corporation, 
and the Boys’ Club of America. He isa 
former President and-Director of the 
Center for Inter-American Relations, 
New York City; a former Chairman of 
the Board of Advisers of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation; and a 
former Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations, Washington 
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Institute of Foreign Affairs, Alumni 
Council of Dartmouth College, Advis- 
ory Council, School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the France 
America Society. 

From 1960 to 1974 Mr. Smith was 
Advisory Editor and Contributing 
Editor of the Journal of International 
Affairs, Columbia University. He also 
is the author of ‘*The Next Asia: Prob- 
lems for U.S. Policy,’’ ‘*Prospects for 
Latin America,’’ ‘‘Concerns in World 
Affairs,’’ and *‘From War to Peace: 
Essays in Peacemaking and War Ter- 
mination.”’ 

During World War II Mr. Smith 
served as a Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. From 1955 to 1973 he 
was a Colonel in the U.S. Air Force 
Reserve. 


AMBASSADOR ByRNE, who is slated for 
Czechoslovakia, was Deputy Coor- 
dinator of International Labor Affairs 
in the Office of the Secretary from 
1970 to 1971. 


Before that assignment he was a 
member of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute. From 1964 to 1969 Mr. 
Byrne was Labor Attache at the U.S. 
Embassy in London. 

Earlier in his career he served as a 
Consultant on international trade 
union operations in the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment in Paris, 1954-55; Labor 
Attache at the U.S. Embassy in Accra, 
1959-62; and Deputy Chief of Mission 
at the U.S. Embassy in Dar es Salaam, 
1962-64. 

Before joining the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1954 Mr. Byrne had been a 
professor at Canisius College, a televi- 
sion director for the National Broad- 
casting Company in New York, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant for the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Union, a professor at 
St. John’s College in Annapolis, Md. 
and Executive Director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

From 1957 to 1959 he was Research 
Director for the Teamsters Union. 


Dean Brown goes to Beirut as special envoy 


Secretary Kissinger on March 30 
dispatched former Ambassador L. 
Dean Brown to war-torn Beirut to take 
charge of the Embassy temporarily 
during the absence of Ambassador G. 
McMurtrie Godley. 

Ambassador Godley left Beirut for 
medical reasons in January. He is in 
Washington, recovering from surgery. 

In asking Ambassador Brown to go 
to Lebanon, Secretary Kissinger con- 
sidered it was important to have in Bei- 
rut, ‘‘at this critical time, a man with 
Ambassador Brown’s seniority and 
long experience to further strengthen 
the able and heavily over-burdened 
Embassy staff.’’ 

Ambassador Brown has been 
closely associated with the Secretary, 
who has the greatest personal confi- 
dence in him, Robert L. Funseth, the 
Department’s spokesman, said. 

Within hours after his arrival in 
Lebanon Ambassador Brown began to 
assess the situation at first-hand and 
was in contact with the leaders of the 
various Lebanese groups. 

In a statement to the press on March 
30 the Department pointed out that the 


Ambassador will be available to assist 
the Lebanese groups in any way they 
may think useful in efforts to achieve a 
ceasefire and work toward a political 
situation. 

**Ambassador Brown has served his 
government with great distinction in 
many responsible assignments, as 
Ambassador to Senegal, The Gambia, 
and Jordan, as Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Management and, most re- 
cently, as coordinator of the Intera- 
gency Task Force for Indochina Ref- 
ugees,”’ the Department noted. 

‘Since his retirement from the 
Foreign Service he has been President 
of the Middle East Institute, a position 
for which he has been well suited by 
virtue of his friendships, experience 
and attachments with the peoples of the 
Middle East.”’ 

After the assassination of Ambas- 
sador Rodger P. Davies in Nicosia on 
August 19, 1974, President Ford sent 
Ambassador Brown, then Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, to 
Cyprus to serve as the President’s Rep- 
resentative until Ambassador Davies’ 
successor arrived at the post. 
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Christian Herter, Jr. 
named to AID post 


President Ford on March 16 nomi- 
nated Christian A. Herter, Jr., as an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development (AID). 
His area of re- 
sponsibility will 
be interagency 
development co- 
ordination. 

Mr. Herter, 
who has been 
serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secre- 
tary for Environ- 
mental and Popu- 
lation Affairs in 
the Bureau of Mr. Herter 
Oceans and International Environmen- 
tal and Scientific Affairs since October 
1974, will succeed Sidney Weintraub, 
who resigned the post last November. 

Before his assignment to OES Mr. 
Herter was Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Environmental Affairs 
and Director of the Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs. 

He also has served as U.S. Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commis- 
sion (United States and Canada). 

Mr. Herter has represented the 


Ambassadorial rank for 
Aldrich as delegation head 


President Ford on March 18 ac- 
corded the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador to George H. Aldrich, Deputy 
Legal Adviser, as head of the U.S. 
Delegation to two international con- 
ferences. 


Mr. Aldrich was head of the U.S. 
Delegation to a meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Government Experts on Possi- 
ble Prohibitions or Restrictions on the 
Use of Certain Conventional 
Weapons, which was held at Lugano, 
Switzerland, from January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 26. 


He also will head the U.S. Delega- 
tion to a meeting of the Diplomatic 
Conference on the Reaffirmation and 
Development of International Hu- 
manitarian Law Applicable to Armed 
Conflicts, Third Session, which is 
scheduled to be held at Geneva from 
April 21 to June 11. 


April 1976 


United States on many other interna- 
tional committees and organizations. 
He was Chairman of the Committee on 
International Environmental Affairs, 
which serves as a mechanism for U.S. 
Governmentwide coordination of in- 
ternational activities relating to the en- 
vironment, and Vice Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment in Stockholm in June 1972. 

Mr. Herter also headed the U.S. De- 
legation to the Preparatory Committee 
meetings for the conference and was 
responsible for coordination of U.S. 
participation in the conference. 

He joined the Department in January 
1970. From 1967 to 1970 Mr. Herter 
was Vice President for Public Affairs 
of Mobil Oil Corporation. From 1961 
to 1967 he was General Manager of the 
oil company’s Government Relations 
Department. 

During his public service career Mr. 
Herter served as a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives 
and of the General Court, Administra- 
tive Assistant to then Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon (1953-54), Deputy 
Counsel and later General Counsel of 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
(1954-56), Governor’s Councillor, 
3rd Massachusetts district (1957-58), 
and Republican candidate for Attorney 
General of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Herter has been active in many 
professional and civic organizations. 

During World War II Mr. Herter 
served as a Major with the U.S. Army 
and was decorated for combat duty 
with the 14th Armored Division in 
France and Germany. 


Patricia Lindh named 
deputy in CU bureau 


Patricia Sullivan Lindh has assumed 
her new duties as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 

Mrs. Lindh 
formerly served as 
President Ford’s 
Special Assistant 
for Women’s Af- 
fairs. Last year 
she was a delegate 
to the United Na- 
tions International 
Women’s Year 

eh Conference in 
Mexico City. 

Mrs. Lindh Active in polit- 
ical and civic affairs in Baton Rouge, 
La., before moving to Washington, 
Mrs. Lindh is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
Board of Trustees of the Louisiana 
Arts and Science Center, Chairman of 
the Women’s Division of United Giv- 
ers, Louisiana Historical Society, Arts 
Council of Baton Rouge, and the Gov- 
ernment Committtee of the Baton 
Rouge Goals Committee. 

Mrs. Lindh also was a member of 
the Horizons Committee of the Baton 
Rouge Bicentennial Commission. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary 
lived abroad from 1955 to 1965. Dur- 
ing this period she was Editor of the 
Singapore American Newspaper and 
founding President of the International 
Women’s Club of Kuwait. She was a 
member of the Board of the American 
Womens Association of Karachi. 


Status of recent major appointments 


CHIEFS OF MISSION 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, Thomas R. 
Byrne, nominated 3/31 

Ecuapor, Richard J. Bloomfield, 
attested 4/1 

KuwaltT, Frank E. Maestrone, 
nominated 3/17 

LIBERIA, W. Beverly Carter, at- 
tested 4/6 

Norway, William A. Anders, con- 
firmed 4/1 


SWEDEN, David S. Smith, attested 
4/6 


PEKING LIAISON OFFICE, Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., rank of ambas- 
sador confirmed 4/1 


DEPARTMENT 

Deputy SECRETARY, Charles L. 
Robinson, confirmed 4/7 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OES, 
Frederick Irving, attested 3/29 
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Ridgway receives 
ambassadorial rank 


Rozanne L. Ridgway, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries in the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs, 
will have the rank 
of Ambassador 
when she repre- 
sents the United 
States at interna- 
tional conferences 
and meetings on 
fish and wildlife 
matters. 

President Ford 
nominated Miss 
Ridgway for that 
rank on January 20. The Senate con- 
firmed the nomination on February 
18. 

Miss Ridgway, who has served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries since last Sep- 
tember, will have principal responsi- 
bility for negotiations relating to in- 
ternational fisheries matters. She will 
also continue to serve on the Law of 
the Sea Task Force and as a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the Law of 
the Sea Conference where she will be 
responsible for fisheries and marine 
science matters. 

Miss Ridgway joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957 after graduation from 
Hamline University in St. Paul, Minn. 
After various assignments in Manila, 
Palermo and Oslo, she served as Offi- 
cer in Charge of the Ecuadorian Desk 
and Deputy Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

In both positions Miss Ridgway 
was deeply involved in fisheries and 
oceans policy. She was a member of 
the delegations charged with negotiat- 
ing regional tuna agreements with 
Chile, Ecuador and Peru, the interim 
shrimp agreement with Brazil, and 
fisheries aspects of the Law of the Sea 
Treaty. 

In 1973, when the Bahamas became 
an independent nation and the United 
States elevated its representation there 
to that of an Embassy, Miss Ridgway 
was designated Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion. After two years in Nassau, she 
returned to the Department in 1975 to 
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Ms. Ridgway 


assume the position of Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs. 

During her Foreign Service career 
Miss Ridgway received the Meritori- 
ous Honor Award in 1970 and the 
Superior Honor Award in 1966 and 
again in 1975 at the conclusion of her 
assignment in Nassau. She also has 
received the William A. Jump 
Award for Exemplary Achievement in 
Public Administration. 


New Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel 


Arthur I. Wortzel, a career Foreign 
Service officer, was designated Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Personnel, 
effective April 1. He succeeds Hugh 
G. Appling, who 
has retired from 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Wortzel 
most’ _ recently 
served as Director 
of the Office of 
Program Coordi- 
nation in the 
Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, headed by 
Carol C. Laise, Mr. Wortzel 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Before that assignment Mr. Wortzel 
was Chief of the Counseling and 
Foreign Service Assignment Division 
in PER. From 1970 to 1974 he was 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. 
Embassy in Prague. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1950, Mr. Wortzel has held such as- 
signments as Vice Consul in Sydney, 
Director of the USIA Center in Sen- 
dai, Japan, Consul in Tokyo, Chief of 
the Consular Section in Warsaw, and 
Public Affairs Adviser in the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs in the De- 
partment. 

After serving as Officer in Charge 
of Polish Affairs from 1961 to 1963, 
Mr. Wortzel was assigned as Political 
Officer in Moscow. He then served as 
Deputy Director of the Soviet and 
Eastern European Exchanges Staff 
from 1965 to 1969, when he was 
named Director. The following year 
he was assigned as DCM and Coun- 
selor at Prague. 


F. Brown designated 
deputy spokesman 


Frederick Z. Brown, a career 
Foreign Service officer, has assumed 
his new duties as Director of the Of- 
fice of Press Relations and Deputy 
Spokesman for 
the Department. 

Mr. Brown will 
assist Robert L. 
Funseth, who re- 
cently was de- 
signated Special 
Assistant to the 
Secretary for 
Press Relations 
and Spokesman. 
(See NEWSLET- 
TER, January.) 

Mr. Brown, who recently was on 
detail to the Foreign Service Institute, 
served as Principal Officer at Da 
Nang, Viet-Nam, from 1971 to 1973. 
Before that assignment he was a 
Politico-Military Officer and a Per- 
sonnel Officer in the Department. 

Joining the Foreign Service in April 
1958, Mr. Brown has held such as- 
signments as Personnel Technician 
and Staff Aid in the Department and 
Nice, Research Officer in Bangkok 
(SEATO), Assistant Administrative 
Officer and Publications Procurement 
Officer in Moscow, and Area De- 
velopment Officer for AID in Saigon. 


Mr. Brown 


Eugene V. McAuliffe named 
Defense Assistant Secretary 


President Ford on March 4 nomi- 
nated Ambassador to Hungary Eugene 
V. McAuliffe as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. His area of responsibility 
will be international security affairs. 

Ambassador McAuliffe, who has 
served in Budapest since March 1975, 
will succeed Robert Ellsworth, who 
became Under Secretary of Defense 
last December. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1948, Ambassador McAuliffe has 
held assignments as Director of the 
Office of Public Services in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Executive 
Secretary of the Policy Planning 
Staff, Director of Atlantic Political 
and Military Affairs, and Deputy 
Chief of Mission, with the personal 
rank of Minister, in Madrid. 
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NEW CLASS—Director General Carol C. Laise, fifth from left, poses with members of the 124th Class of the Foreign Service. 


Eagleburger greets new Foreign Service officers 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
welcomed 39 members of the 124th 
Class of the Foreign Service at a 
swearing-in ceremony in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room on March 12. 

The class includes 34 who are start- 
ing their careers with 
Department—and five Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service officers with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The State members represent 20 
states and the District of Columbia. 
They attended 35 colleges and univer- 
sities. They have ‘‘impressive 
credentials’’—30 baccalaureate de- 
grees, 10 master degrees, and 3 doc- 
toral degrees. 

Eight have served abroad with the 
military or with other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. Two were Peace Corps 
volunteers. Four studied at foreign 
universities, and ten have lived or 
worked abroad under other circum- 
stances. 

The 124th Class includes five mem- 
bers who are in the Department’s Mus- 
tang Program and three who are in the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Pro- 
gram. 

The average age of the class is 29, 
somewhat older than usual. 

Mr. Eagleburger was introduced to 
the junior officers by the Director 
General of the Foreign Service, Carol 
C. Laise, who also extended greetings. 

Ambassador Laise noted that the 
new class, which is entering the 
Foreign Service in this Bicentennial 
year, will help set the course for the 
next 200 years. She expressed the hope 
that the class will ‘‘keep up the tradi- 
tions’’ of Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams and other distinguished diplo- 
mats in American history. 
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the State: 


In his remarks, Mr. Eagleburger 
pointed out that the young officers are 
members of the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

**You do not represent the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Ag- 
riculture, but the whole United States 
and the national interest,’’ he said. 
**You are working for the people of the 
United States.”’ 

The speaker urged the class to keep 
up with the United States and its cul- 
ture and ‘‘not grow away from our 
roots.”’ 

He also advised the officers to ex- 
press opinions on foreign policy. But 
after a decision has been made, offi- 
cers should do their best to carry it out. 

Mr. Eagleburger congratulated the 
class for choosing the Foreign 
Service—‘‘a demanding, first-rate, 
and exciting career.’’ 

Richard J. Dols, Coordinator of 
Junior Officer Training at the Foreign 
Service Institute, presided at the cere- 
mony. Benny W. Whitehead, Jr., As- 
sistant Chief of Protocol for Adminis- 
tration, swore the officers in. 

State members of the 124th Class: 

Thomas C. Adams, Phyllis S. I. 
Anderson, Hector P. Barreyro, 
Thomas H. Bohrer, Julee A. Brand, 
Carole B. Conyngham, Thomas E. 
Crocker, Jr., Sandra J. Crutchfield, 
Walter N. Davenport, Jr., Thomas F. 
Foulger, Marc I. Grossman, Reno L. 
Harnish, Kathleen V. Hodai, Stephen 
B. Hogard, William Imbrie, III. 

Allen Sung Hu Kong, M. Diane Le 
Zotte, John M. Lekson, Wayne K. 
Logsdon, Michael E. Malinowski, 
Jonathan C. Mayhew, William V. 
McLeese, Thomas M. Okada, William 
R. Pearson, Howard T. Perlow, Robert 
C. Porter, Jr., Keith Powell, Joseph P. 


Richardson, Albert E. Schrock, 
Katherine H. Smith, James W. 
Swigert, Joanne Marie Thompson, 
Richard C. Wood and Ronnie D. 
Woody. 


Savings Bond drive 
now under way 


Employees at home and abroad are 
being asked to sign up for U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds under the payroll deduc- 
tion plan. 

The annual Bond Campaign, which 
got under way April |, is headed by 
the Deputy Secretary. Thomas J. Ran- 
son, Director, Office of Employee 
Services in the Bureau of Personnel, 
has been designated Vice Chairman. 
They are being assisted by many area 
chairmen and keymen. 

The Department’s drive is part of a 
Government-wide campaign. 

President Ford has called on Fed- 
eral employees ‘‘to renew our confi- 
dence in America and its promising 
future.”’ 

‘*Today more than 67 billion dol- 
lars in U.S. Savings bonds are held by 
private citizens. These investments 
are a source of strength for our na- 
tional economy and a source of finan- 
cial security for the millions of 
Americans participating in this very 
worthwhile program. 

‘*There is no better time than now, 
in our Bicentennial Year, to renew our 
confidence in America and its promis- 
ing future. And there is no better way 
to do it than buying United States Sav- 
ings Bonds.”’ 

Series E Bonds have an interest re- 
turn of 6 percent compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity of 
5 years. They pay 4% percent interest 
the first year. 
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The United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
People’s Republic of China 


On March 23 , Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff Winston Lord appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Future 
Foreign Policy Research and De- 
velopment of the House International 
Relations Committee. A transcript of 
his statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman: 

I appreciate this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in your Committee’s examina- 
tion of one of the most critical subjects 
in foreign policy—the triangular rela- 
tionship of the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. Our relations with the 
world’s largest country and the 
world’s most populous country are 
cardinal elements in our pursuit of a 
more secure and moderate interna- 
tional system. 

The Soviet Union possesses great 
industrial prowess and military 
strength. It is directed by leaders dedi- 
cated to developing Soviet power and 
enhancing Soviet influence. Aside 
from ourselves, only the USSR has 
strategic capabilities and conventional 
forces with a global reach. It is thus at 
once our principal rival in a geopoliti- 
cal contest and an inevitable partner if 
we are to help shape a more positive 
globe. There can be no higher impera- 
tive than ensuring that the vast nuclear 
arsenals we each hold are never 
used—for the ensuing holocaust could 
engulf not only our two countries, but 
civilization itself. Our own security 
and global stability hinge fundamen- 
tally upon the success of our endeavors 
to manage this relationship. 

China as well is a vast nation, with 
one-quarter of the world’s population, 
a long and rich history, impressive 
economic potential, a growing nuclear 
capability, and substantial political in- 
fluence. There can be no lasting 
equilibrium in Asia, and ultimately in 
the world, without China’s construc- 
tive participation. Building a positive 
and durable relationship with that na- 
tion is at the heart of our international 


policy. 


U.S. policy toward the USSR 
The relationship with the Soviet 
Union has been a central challenge for 
America for three decades. The power 
of the USSR is continuing to grow. The 
United States could not have prevented 
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the Soviet Union’s rise to the stature of 
a superpower; nor can we make its 
power disappear. Our objective is to 
create inhibitions against the Soviets 
using their strength in ways that 
jeopardize our interests or those of our 
friends, and over time to channel its 
energies in more positive directions. 
This is no simple task, for the condi- 
tions are unprecedented: we have 
competing national interests; our 
ideologies and values clash; we both 
possess arsenals of awesome destruc- 
tiveness; and each of us can project our 
influence throughout the world. 

President Ford and Secretary Kis- 
singer have recently set forth our ap- 
proach toward the Soviet Union in 
considerable detail. Let me, therefore, 
just briefly review the highlights. 

We must pursue a complex dual pol- 
icy. On the one hand, we need to dem- 
onstrate strength and resolve. We and 
our allies must maintain levels of mili- 
tary capability sufficient to dissuade 
the Soviet Union from seeking to 
further its positions by force. And we 
must firmly oppose adventurism. On 
the other hand, we must seek to shape 
more constructive bilateral relations 
and global patterns of restraint and 
cooperation. We must work for reli- 
able agreements to limit stategic arms 
on both sides. We must be prepared to 
resolve political disputes through 
negotiation. Developing bilateral ties 
in commercial and many other areas on 
the basis of reciprocal benefits is an 
important part of this process; it can 
help encourage Soviet interests in im- 
proved relations and moderate interna- 
tional conduct. 


In short, we need both to maintain 
penalties for irresponsible Soviet be- 
havior and to develop incentives for 
Moscow to pursue a more constructive 
course. 

There have been positive ac- 
complishments. We concluded one 
major agreement on strategic arms; 
and we are working toward a com- 
prehensive second accord which—for 
the first time—would place a ceiling 
on the strategic arms race, thus reduc- 
ing the threat of nuclear war and en- 
abling us to avoid expenditures on 
forces that would have only marginal 
military or political utility. We have 
eased tensions and negotiated solu- 


tions on a number of problems—for 
example, the four-power agreement on 
Berlin defused one of the traditional 
crisis areas. We have expanded our 
relations with the USSR in commerce, 
technology and many other fields on 
the basis of mutual benefit. For exam- 
ple, last year’s grain agreement, while 
helping to meet Soviet requirements, 
assured profits to our farmers, al- 
leviated pressures on our prices, and 
protected our traditional foreign cus- 
tomers against unrestricted Soviet 
forays into our market during future 
periods of short supply. 

If we have made significant progress 
on some fronts, problems remain on 
others. Most serious is the imperative 
of preventing expansionism and the 
exacerbation of regional conflicts. In 
Angola, the Soviet Union and a Cuban 
expeditionary force intervened to im- 
pose a solution on a turbulent local 
struggle. To allow such a pattern to 
develop without opposition would 
create a dangerous destabilizing trend 
in world affairs. Leaders of nations in 
Africa and elsewhere would tailor their 
perceptions and decisions accord- 
ingly. Continued American passivity 
would send misleading signals to the 
Soviet Union, and China as well. We 
might well face harder choices and 
higher risks in the future. 

We have made clear to Soviet lead- 
ers that persistent attempts to gain uni- 
lateral advantage could not help but 
damage the state of our relations and 
thereby undermine global stability. 

Thus we face the long-term chal- 
lenge of maintaining a stable balance 
and striving to go beyond this to build a 
peaceful and secure world. While 
Americans can reasonably disagree on 
the tactical details of our policy toward 
Moscow, I believe that for the foresee- 
able future any Administration will 
need to follow this two-track ap- 
proach. 

Let me now turn to our relations with 
the other major communist state. 


U.S. policy toward China 

Mutual concerns and incentives 
prompted the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China to launch a 
new beginning together after two dec- 
ades of hostility and isolation. Our 
shared interests provide the foundation 
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for adurable and growing relationship. 

Positive relations with the People’s 
Republic of China offer us a variety of 
benefits: improved prospects for pre- 
serving global equilibrium; reduced 
dangers of conflict in Asia, an area 
where the interests of all the world’s 
major powers intersect; the growth of 
mutually beneficial bilateral ties, in- 
cluding cultural and educational ex- 
changes, and commercial oppor- 
tunities; and possibilities for coopera- 
tion or compatible action on global is- 
sues. The Chinese also derive advan- 
tages from this relationship: a hedge 
against Soviet diplomatic and military 
pressures; broader access to the inter- 
national community; opportunities for 
trade and technology; and the prospect 
of progress on the Taiwan question. 

We and the Chinese share our com- 
mon concerns that the world remain 
free from domination by military force 
or blackmail—‘*hegemony’’ as we 
have described it in our various com- 
muniques. We have also agreed to pur- 
sue the normalization of our relations. 
We remain dedicated to these objec- 
tives as set forth in the Shanghai 
Communique. 

There has been significant progress. 
Extensive and wide-ranging talks be- 
tween our two leaderships have 
deepened mutual perceptions— 
reducing the risks of miscalculations 
where we disagree and increasing the 
chances for parallel actions where we 
agree. Our respective approaches to 
various regions and problems often 
reinforce one another. We have estab- 
lished Liaison Offices in each other's 
capitals. We have increased trade and 
promoted scientific and cultural ex- 
changes. 

The Taiwan question presents some 
difficult issues. We have acknowl- 
edged that Chinese on both sides of the 
Taiwan Strait maintain that there is but 
one China, of which Taiwan is a part; 
and we do not challenge that position. 
We have affirmed our own interest in a 
peaceful resolution of the Taiwan issue 
by the Chinese themselves. And with 
that prospect in mind we have reduced 
our forces on Taiwan—10,000 at the 


have evolved. At the same time we 
cannot afford to be complacent. We 
see important national interests served 
by a consolidation of this relationship. 
We see no evidence thus far that 
foreign policy is a significant issue in 
the current campaign within the PRC, 
although, as in any country, there is a 
necessary relationship between 
domestic politics and the pursuit of 
foreign policy objectives. The 
Chinese, in a variety of ways, continue 
to signal to us their continuing interest 
in sustaining and developing Sino- 
American relations. In any event, the 
crucial factor for the Chinese will be 
their perception of the strength, stead- 
iness and vision of the United States on 
the world scene. 

The basic decisions on how we will 
complete the normalization process 
have not yet been made, but the direc- 
tion of our policy is clear. We are con- 
fident that with mutual efforts we will 
move ahead progressively to 
strengthen our ties. 


The Sino-Soviet dispute 

The Sino-Soviet dispute remains a 
fundamental feature of the contempo- 
rary global setting. 


The roots of this rivalry run deep. 
There are numerous and longstanding 
territorial and political disputes. These 
are compounded by perceptions of 
ideological heresy, racial tension, 
memories of past betrayals, and the 
convictions of political leaders on both 
sides. The relationship is also marked 
by the classic characteristics of rivalry 
between two powerful neighbors. 
Mutual suspicions are reinforced by 
military buildups in the border areas 
and intense, competitive maneuvering 
for positions in Asia and beyond. 

While war is by no means unimagin- 
able, it seems improbable when both 
sides possess impressive deterrent 
capabilities. The more likely prospect 
is continued confrontation and 
geopolitical competition. The basic 
conflicts of interests, the clash of 
ideologies, the readiness of forces de- 
ployed on the borders, the intensity of 
mutual suspicions—all suggest that 
the present pattern will continue. 

Nevertheless, we must not regard 
the Sino-Soviet confrontation as an 
immutable condition. While renewal 
of a tight Sino-Soviet alliance is dif- 
ficult to conceive, at least a limited 
improvement in relations cannot be 
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WARSAW—Senator Edward W. Brooke, R.-Mass., right, is shown at a breakfast meeting with 
representatives of American firms during his visit to Warsaw February 13-15. Seated to the 
immediate right of the Senator is Ambassador to Poland Richard T. Davies, and to his far right, 
Cari A. Coan, staff mernber of the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
During his visit Senator Brooke also met with Minister of Foreign Affairs Stefan Olszowski and 


time the Shanghai Communique was 
signed, less than 2,500 now. This 
process will continue. 

There is understanding on both sides 


! | Minister of Finance Henryk Kisiel and discussed major issues of East-West relations at the 
about the pace at which our relations 
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ruled out. It is possible that the Rus- 
sians and Chinese may come to see 
incentives for moderating their bilat- 
eral relations—their desire for greater 
diplomatic flexibility in their dealings 
with us and with others; the lessening 
of at least border tensions; the open- 
ings caused by leadership successions 
in both countries. 


We have no crystal ball. Rather than 
speculate on the future course of 
Sino-Soviet relations, let me specify 
more precisely the U.S. perspective: 

® We did not create the dispute. It 
springs from sources independent of 
our will or our policy. To attempt to 
manipulate the rivalry, to meddle in it, 
or to take sides would be dangerous, 
indeed self-defeating. 

® At the same time, in a triangular 
relationship it is undeniably advan- 
tageous for us to have better relations 
with each of the other two actors than 
they have with one another. But it does 
not follow that we would want to see 
this rivalry escalate into conflict. As 
history abundantly attests, large-scale 
clashes among major powers are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to contain. In addi- 
tion to tragic loss of life in the region, 
there would loom great dangers for 
global stability. 

® Neither can we genuinely wish to 


see the two major communist powers 
locked once again in close alliance. 
Clearly this would pose fresh dangers 
in the world. A limited thaw in Sino- 
Soviet relations, however, would not 
automatically redound to our disad- 
vantage, provided it was not based on 
shared opposition to the United States. 

® Our interests compel us to pursue 
our well-established policies of seek- 
ing improved relations with both the 
USSR and China. Both courses are es- 
sential for maintaining a _ global 
equilibrium and shaping a more peace- 
ful and positive international struc- 
ture. The record to date suggests that 
improvement in our ties with one does 
not harm our ties with the other. In- 
deed, our relations with both countries 
were perhaps most active and positive 
during the same period, in 1972-73. 

® We therefore do not intend to be 
instructed by either party on the course 
we should adopt toward its rival. Our 
policies must be dictated by our inter- 
ests, not by others’ injunctions. At the 
same time we will make clear that we 
are not colluding with, or accom- 
modating, one at the expense of the 
other. 

® With both the Soviets and Chinese 
we have deep differences in national 
interests and purposes. We also have 
ideologies and values that clash, in- 


cluding our approach to human rights 
and individual freedom. We will not 
maintain any illusions or attempt to 
hide our differences. But in the ther- 
monuclear age we have an obligation 
to our people and the world to moder- 
ate our relationships. We must seek to 
move not only from confrontation to 
coexistence, but onwards to coopera- 
tion. 

® Our success in managing our rela- 
tions with both nations depends fun- 
damentally on the strength and vitality 
of our alliances with Western Europe 
and Japan. We must preserve the integ- 
rity of those bonds if we are to deal 
effectively with potential adversaries; 
and we must harmonize our policies 
with our allies lest differential ap- 
proaches generate competition among 
friends. Our partnerships with the in- 
dustrial democracies come first in our 
diplomacy; they will not be jeopar- 
dized in the pursuit of other objectives. 

® Finally, the progress of our 
policies toward both the Soviets and 
the Chinese requires a solid domestic 
foundation—our material strength, 
our unity of purpose, our appreciation 
of the realities around us. Neither 
Moscow nor Peking will respect us if 
we do not act with determination and 
vision in the world. Thus our first 
priority in this aspect of our foreign 
policy—as in all others—is to heal our 
divisions at home and act once again as 
a confident, purposeful international 
power. 

This is a complex policy, but it is 
dictated by the objective conditions of 
international relations today. In the 
past Americans have had the luxury of 
emphasizing one strand of policy at a 
time—either resistance to adven- 
turism, or cooperation with others for 
mutual benefit. The challenge of our 
era—in a world of competing values, 
nuclear weapons and _inter- 
dependence—is to pursue both at the 
same time. 

The issues at stake run far deeper 
than questions of any one faction or 
party or Administration. The impera- 
tives of shaping stable relations with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China will be with us for as 
far ahead as we can see. This long- 
range challenge, indeed all that we do 
in the world, will crucially require the 
cohesion of the American people and 
cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

I remain confident that, after a tur- 


THESSALONIKI—Vice Consul James Murray, left, and Foreign Service local employee Gregory 
Michaelides, right, present an immigrant visa to 97-year-old Isaak Agianoglou and his 82-year- 
old wife, Erifili, who are joining their four children—all permanent residents of the United States. 
The Agianogious were born in Soungourlou, Ankara, and came to Greece as refugees in 1922. 
They settled in Karterai, Kilkis, where they raised their four children. 


bulent decade, we will demonstrate 
our resiliency, and once again achieve 
peace at home so that we can better 
promote peace in the world. 
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Pian now for your 
future retirement 


The annual Retirement Planning 
Seminar, sponsored by the Department 
in cooperation with AID and USIA, 
will be held in the East Auditorium 
from May 5 to June 16. The weekly 
sessions are from 11:30 a.m. to | p.m. 

Those within five years of retire- 
ment are encouraged to attend the ses- 
sions of their choice. Anyone may at- 
tend. 

“*It is recommended that spouses 
also attend so that they can share the 
information and participate in 
question-and-answer periods,’” semi- 
nar officials point out. 

‘**The purpose of the program is to 
stimulate individuals to start planning 
for their futures now. Experience has 
proved that those with a good plan 
enjoy a happy and enriched retirement 
or continue active pursuits in similar or 
entirely new fields of endeavor.’’ 

The Reverend Richard Bolles, Di- 
rector, National Career Development 
Project, will open the seminar. His 
subject is *‘Retirement: The Most Ex- 
citing Time of Your Life.”’ 

Other scheduled speakers and their 
topics are: 

May 12—Dr. Donald P. Conwell, 


former Assistant Medical Director, 
Department of Labor, *‘Retirement: A 
Challenge to Your Ingenuity (Medi- 
cal).”’ 

May 19—Thomas J. Ranson, Di- 
rector, Employee Services, Depart- 
ment of State, ‘‘Foreign Service Re- 
tirement Benefits and Annuities,” 
East Auditorium; Larue Strieby, 
Bureau of Claims, Civil Service 
Commission, ‘‘Civil Service Retire- 
ment Benefits and Annuities,’” Con- 
ference Room 1912. 

May 26—Karl F. Heinzman, As- 
sistant Vice President and Trust Offi- 
cer, American Security and Trust 
Company, ‘‘Avoiding Financial En- 
tanglements.”’ 

June 2—Stephen Guest, Director, 
Support Services, General Business 
Services, Inc., ‘“Taxes.”’ 

June 9—Jane Straughn, Field Rep- 
resentative, Silver Spring District Of- 
fice, Social Security Administration, 
**Social Security and Medicare."’ 

June 16—John Crystal, Crystal 
Management __ Services, Inc., 
**Lifework Planning.”’ 

Those interested in additional in- 
formation on the Retirement Planning 
Seminar may call Samuel L. King, 
PER/ES/BA, Room 231, SA-6, 
(9)235-9581. 


CPI fails to trigger 
FS annuity increase 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for 
February (the latest released as the 
NEWSLETTER went to press) reached 
167.1. This is 2.95 percent above 162.3, 
the current Foreign Service base level. 
The index must reach 167.2, three per- 
cent above the base level, and hold at or 
above that level for three consecutive 
months before another Foreign Service 
annuity increase can go into effect. 

In the Civil Service cycle, a 5.4 per- 
cent annuity increase became effective 
March | based on the December 1975 
index level of 166.3. Another Civil Serv- 
ice increase will not occur until the CPI 
reaches 171.3, three percent above the 
current Civil Service base, and remains 
at or above that level for three consecu- 
tive months. 


President asks repeal of 
one percent annuity add-on 


President Ford on March 24 urged 
the Congress to repeal the one percent 
add-on feature in Federal civilian and 
military retirement systems. 

‘“*Under existing law, when an- 
nuities under the Civil Service, 
Foreign Service, Central Intelligence 
Agency, and military retirement sys- 
tems are adjusted to reflect changes in 
the cost of living, an extra one percent 
is added automatically,’’ the President 
pointed out in a message to Congress. 
**Because the extra one percent has 
been compounded each time the sys- 
tem has been adjusted, retirement 
payments are running substantially 
ahead of the actual rise in the cost of 
living. This procedure threatens the fi- 
nancial integrity of the retirement sys- 
tems. 

‘*Since the one percent add-on be- 
came a part of the law in 1969,’’ the 
President added, ‘‘Government re- 
tirement annuity adjustments have led 
to increases totaling 63 percent. Yet 
during this same period, the actual in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index 
was 50 percent. As a result, annuitants 
under these retirement systems re- 
ceived $1.6 billion more by the end of 
fiscal year 1975 than they would have 
if the adjustments had simply kept pace 
with the actual increases in the 
CPAs ot an 


Name changes 


REVIEW BOARD—The Career Minister Review Board convened in the Department March 
29 to consider Foreign Service officer candidates for promotions to the rank of Career Minis- 
ter. The candidates were recommended for promotion by 1975 Selection Board |. The 
members of the Review Board, shown with then Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, right, 
are—from left, Arthur A. Hartman, Assistant Secretary, Bureau of European Affairs, Chair- 
man; Martha Griffiths, of Griffiths & Griffiths, Public Member; and Richard E. Bell, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs and Commodity Programs, Department of Agriculture. 


The name of Dahomey has been 
changed to Benin. The name of the 
capital, Cotonou, remains unchanged. 

The name of the Malagasy Republic 
has been changed to Madagascar. 
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“Guatemala 
esta en pie” 


The U.S. Mission at 
Guatemala reports on 
the recent hurricane 


Left, AID Mission Director in 
Guatemala Edward Coy, left, and 
Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
visit the U. S. Army 100-bed field 
hospital in Los Aposentos. 


Below, Embassy Administrative 
Officer James Johnston and General 
Services Officer Chuck Chambers 
examine the damaged exterior of the 
Ambassador’ s residence. 


Pas . 
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GUATEMALA—At 3:04 a.m. Feb- 
ruary 4, the world in much of 
Guatemala seemed to come to a shud- 
dering halt. Tall buildings swayed, 
walls collapsed, roofs fell in, roads fell 
away or were covered by landslides. 

Electric power snapped off. Then 
there was stunned silence, the first 
probing of flashlights—and the distant 
screams of sirens. What had occurred 
in those 60 seconds of a cold, dark, 
clear morning was a disaster that took 
the lives of 22,818 people, injured 
76,825 others and left up to a million- 
and-a-half homeless. 

The total quake lasted almost a min- 
ute; the major destructive shock, 
measured at 7.5 on the Richter scale, 
lasted a full 30 seconds. It was fol- 
lowed throughout the night by a series 
of violent after-tremors. More than 
1,000 were registered in the first three 
weeks following the initial quake, with 
three strong shocks the first week— 
two of them registering 5.5 Richter, 
the third, almost 6.0. 

For the 127 official Americans in 
Guatemala City and their families, 
these were the first moments of a 
dramatic crisis that absorbed all their 
time and energies for the next three 
weeks. 

By 3:30 a.m. a nucleus of key per- 
sonnel began gathering at the Chan- 
cery. The emergency generators pro- 
vided enough light to enable a prelimi- 
nary inspection, and GSO Chuck 
Chambers and M. Sgt. Joseph E. Bock, 
USM, shut off broken water pipes that 
were flooding the second floor. The 
DCM’s secretary, Norma Price, one of 
the first to arrive, set up operations in 
her office by candlelight. 

The immediate task was to check on 
the welfare of Mission personnel, and 
cars with teams were sent through the 
darkened city for this purpose. After 
half an hour of dialing by flashlight, 
Charge George Andrews and Political 
Counselor George Jones were able to 
get through to the Operations Center in 
the Department about 4:40 a.m. on the 
one functioning teiephone line in the 
Chancery to make a preliminary report 
that there were no deaths or serious 
injuries among official Americans and 
that the major hotels in the Reforma 
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area, where most of the American 
tourists were lodged, appeared to be 
damaged but still standing. Later, 
however, when daylight finally came 
and Embassy officers were sent out to 
make a quick survey of the city, it 
quickly became apparent that the 
poorer areas of the city especially had 
been badly hit. 

Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
who was in Washington on official 
duty, returned to Guatemala the same 
afternoon to direct the U.S. relief ef- 
fort. That night, a seven-man U.S. 
Army disaster area survey team arrived 
from the Southern Command in the 
Canal Zone. Within the next 48 hours, 
21 U.S. military planes arrived bear- 
ing 500 tents and blood plasma and 
medicines for 5,000 people that had 
been requested by the Mission. 

Ambassador Meloy met the next day 
with Guatemalan President Kjell 
Laugerud Garcia. The Ambassador 
appointed Edward W. Coy, AID Di- 
rector, as Disaster Relief Coordinator 
to oversee nonmilitary U.S. Govern- 
ment assistance, and Col. Charles 
Corbett, Military Group Commander, 
to coordinate the military effort. Mil- 
group Headquarters were moved to the 
military side of La Aurora Airport, and 
a U.S. Mission Disaster Relief Center, 
staffed by AID and assisted by other 
Mission personnel around the clock, 
was set up alongside it near a large 
hangar where a steady flow of incom- 
ing U.S. relief supplies were sorted for 
rapid distribution. 

FSO’s Mike Shelton and Ralph Grif- 
fin split a 12-hour-day, 7-day-week 
shift assisting AID officers at the cen- 
ter in collecting information from 
Peace Corps Volunteers, helicopter 
pilots, and voluntary agency repre- 
sentatives on what was needed in each 
town of the interior and disseminating 
the information to those involved in 
relief operations. The Ambassador 
immediately authorized the distribu- 
tion of 11 million pounds of P.L. 480 
food held in Guatemala by Care and 
Catholic Relief Service. 

The U.S. Army disaster area survey 
team quickly established that the hard- 
est hit region, about 700 square miles, 
with 100 percent devastation, 75 per- 


cent of those killed and 60 percent of 
the injured, was centered in the town of 
Chimaltenango, just 20 miles north- 
west of Guatemala City and site of the 
well-known clinic of Dr. Carroll Behr- 
horst. It was the heartland of the pic- 
turesque Indian cultures, hand-woven 
textiles, and primitive painting of the 
Guatemalan highlands. 

Another heavily damaged area was a 
corridor running the length of the 
Motagua River valley in eastern 
Guatemala with 100 landslides and 
two destroyed bridges blocking the 
vital Atlantic Highway. Geologists 
subsequently examined a fault line, in 
many cases combined with open fis- 
sures, running for 260 kilometers 
along the valley, ending at its western 
extremity near the pre-conquest ruins 
of Mixco Viejo—another casualty of 
the quake. The movement westward of 
the northern section of the fault, rela- 
tive to the southern portion, was esti- 
mated by geologists to be almost five 
feet. 

U.S. aid was swift and included: 

—Eight Chinook and nine Huey 
helicopters to evacuate injured and to 
distribute food, medicine, water, 
blankets and tents. In the first eight 
days, the choppers carried out 1,964 
sorties lifting more than 783 tons of 
cargo and 4,293 passengers, plus 577 
medical evacuees. 

—A 230-man U.S. Army field hos- 
pital near Chimaltenango. 

—Two U.S. Army Engineer sani- 
tary engineers to help restore safe 
water supplies by setting up eighty- 
five 3,000-gallon rubber water tanks 
flown into the country by AID. 

—Two U.S. Public Health Service 
pharmacologists to help sort out medi- 
cal supplies from donors worldwide. 

—A U.S. Geological Survey seis- 
mologist to analyze the phenomenon 
and to attempt to predict future seismic 
activity. 

—A U.S. Army Engineer team to 
survey the Atlantic Highway and later 
a reinforced engineer task force to help 
restore the highway before the onset of 
the rainy season. 

—The assistance of 124 Peace 
Corps Volunteers, many of whom 
were living in the disaster areas and 
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Mrs. George Jones, Chairperson of the Guatemalan Mission Wives Welfare 
Committee; Mrs. Edward Coy, a committee member, and Mrs. R. W. 


Hempstead, a volunteer, check a shipment of relief supplies sent by the Embassy 
Wives Association of Nicaragua. 


had had close calls. They were joined 
by 11 Peace Corps Volunteer trainees, 
and nine Peace Corps Volunteers. The 
PCV’s worked with the voluntary 
agencies in distributing food and med- 
ical supplies, worked in the hospitals, 
and visited remote hamlets to ascertain 
needs. 

—High-altitude photo analysis of 
damage. It revealed a number of lakes 
created by landslides that could result 
in danger unless removed promptly. 

—Medical specialists in communi- 
cable diseases who worked closely 
with AID’s own physicians. 

—Disaster relief specialists from 
the AID Foreign Disaster Relief Center 
in Washington, several of whom drew 
heavily on past experience in render- 
ing advice and support. 

Initial U.S. emergency aid came to 
$7.5 million, and on February 19 Pres- 
ident Ford asked Congress for an 
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emergency authorization to increase 
our assistance to a total of $25 million. 

U.S. Government relief work was 
greatly supplemented by a variety of 
private voluntary agencies—Care, 
Catholic Relief Service, the Church 
World Service, the Salvation Army, 
the American Red Cross, Lutheran 
World Relief, Seventh Day Adventists 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses. In the first 
three weeks, there were 95 private 
U.S. relief flights to Guatemala, in ad- 
dition to 71 U.S. military flights. 

Several VIP’s visited Guatemala in 
the aftermath of the quake: AID Ad- 
ministrator Daniel Parker, who re- 
ported personally to President Ford; 
Billy Graham; Congressman Ken 
Hechler of West Virginia; and Secre- 
tary Kissinger, who met with President 
Laugerud and promised, ‘*‘We will do 
our utmost to respond to the courage of 
the people of Guatemala.”’ 


On his arrival in Guatemala, 
Secretary Kissinger was greeted by 
Foreign Minister Molina, left, and 
President Laugerud, right. 


Forty-five U.S. journalists de- 
scended on Guatemala to cover the 
earthquake. USIS supplemented brief- 
ings with a steady flow of written 
handouts. While it was next to impos- 
sible to make international telephone 
calls out of Guatemala except from 
Guatel headquarters, calls from news 
organizations in the U.S. seemed to 
come in with no difficulty—especially 
at 3 a.m. 

During the first three weeks of the 
emergency, personnel worked 12- to 
15-hour days, including Saturdays and 
Sundays. Four different 24-hour duty 
officer rosters were set up: one for the 
Embassy, another for the U.S. Mission 
Disaster Relief Center at the airport, 
another for the Milgroup, and another 
for communications, many of whose 
personnel slept in C&R. 

Bill Hunter, newly arrived com- 
munications and records assistant, was 
at the Chancery 44 of the first 48 hours. 
Six of the Mission secretaries alone 
averaged 45 hours of overtime the first 
week: Mary Feeley, Margaret 
Fitzgerald, Mary Jane Fuller, Norma 
Price, Alice Weaver, and Collette 
Welker. TDY communications, secre- 
tarial, and consular personnel gener- 
ously provided by nearby posts and the 
Department enabled the Mission to 
keep operating. The pressure on em- 
ployees in all elements of the Mission 
was heavy, and everyone rose to the 
occasion and performed with dedica- 
tion and selflessness. From the outset, 
ROCAP ham operator Donald Fiester 
helped many official and private 
Americans communicate messages to 
their families. 

At the Washington end, a 24-hour- 
a-day combined task force of ARA and 
the AID Foreign Disaster Relief Center 
was set up on February 4. The out- 
standing backstopping provided by 
Guatemala Desk Officer Mark Platt 
and the superb support mobilized by 
the FDRC under the direction of Geor- 
giana Shelton were a source of great 
encouragement, assistance and sup- 
port to everyone involved in the relief 
effort in Guatemala. Voice communi- 
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cations were maintained through daily 
telephone calls from the task force to 
the Ambassador and his principal col- 
laborators, thanks to the extraordinary 
assistance of AT&T when normal 
channels were inoperable. 

The FDRC did an excellent job in 
screening the tremendous number of 
offers of assistance from all over the 
U.S. and submitting them to the Am- 
bassador for consideration and deci- 
sion as to whether they were needed 
and whether limited U.S. Government 
funds should be spent in their transpor- 
tation to Guatemala. This avoided the 
potentially serious problem of flocd- 
ing Guatemala with unnecessary relief 
supplies, while critically needed items 
remained in short supply. 

The Consular Section, headed by 
Howard Gross, was deluged with re- 
quests to ascertain the welfare of 
American citizens. Despite the fact 
that it was in the middle of the tourist 
season, no Americans were killed and 
only one was seriously injured—a 
Mormon Missionary whose back was 
hurt by a falling beam. He was visited 
in the hospital by Political Officer 
Kenneth Goodman, a fellow Mormon, 
and was subsequently evacuated on a 
USAF plane to Panama. Most tourists 
headed for the airport, but Pan Am still 
had empty seats on its outgoing flights. 

The new earthquake-proof Chan- 
cery building inaugurated in August 
1974 suffered some superficial dam- 
age, including much broken plaster. 
However, during the second quake of 6 
Richter at 12:20 p.m. on February 6, 
the movement in the Chancery was so 
violent that it had to be temporarily 
evacuated. The new ROCAP building 
was abandoned at one point, then de- 
clared safe. The Binational Center (In- 
stituto Guatemalteco Americano-IGA) 
suffered structural damage, but its 
newly built theater emerged un- 
scathed. It will take at least six months 
to effect repairs; meanwhile, classes 
will be held at the nearby Liceo 
Guatemala. The building housing U.S. 
Milgroup Headquarters had to be 
evacuated for several weeks. 
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How you can help 


The Mission at Guatemala wants 
to thank posts and individuals who 
have generously provided 
emergency relief for its Guatemalan 
employees who suffered from the 
recent disastrous earthquake. Those 
resources and the Mission’s were 
used to provide food, water, cloth- 
ing, tents, and other types of im- 
mediate emergency assistance. 

Now that the immediate crisis has 
been met, resources are insufficient 
for the far more costly task of assist- 
ing in providing permanent shelter 
for the Guatemalan employees who 
lost their homes. Swift action is 
necessary because the rainy season 
will start in May. 

The Mission has established an 
account to provide for loans and 
grants for reconstruction of em- 
ployees’ housing, particularly for 
those on the lower pay scales who 
have little or no access to other fi- 
nancial assistance. An estimated 18 
percent of Mission and ROCAP 
Guatemalan personnel had their 
houses completely demolished; the 
houses of another 35 percent were 
severely damaged. The Mission 
realizes it cannot reconstruct every 
house but hopes to be able to pro- 
vide assistance in putting roofs over 
the heads of the neediest. 

Contributions may be sent in care 
of the Administrative Officer, 
American Embassy, Guatemala 
City, payable to U.S. Mission Em- 
ployee Relief. 


In the first days following the quake, 
most of the city was without electric 
power or water. Even a week later, 15 
percent of Mission housing was with- 


out running water. Scheols were 
closed for a minimum period of six 
weeks until mid-March, and several 
American families have had to send 
their children back to the U.S. so that 
their schooling would not be too dis- 
rupted. More than 40 employees 
shared living accommodations with 
homeless Mission personnel, Peace 


Corps Volunteers, and TDY person- 
nel. 

The Ambassador’s residence had to 
be evacuated; it suffered severe dam- 
age, including cracked walls and one 
chimney that fell and another bedroom 
chimney that broke away from the wall 
and was found leaning precariously 
over the Ambassador’s bed. The Am- 
bassador slept on a mattress on the 
floor of a Mission officer’s house for 
three weeks before finding a temporary 
replacement house. Many other per- 
sonnel slept in their cars or garages in 
healthy respect of the continuing trem- 
ors. ROCAP engineers Dan Miller, 
Carlos Crowe, and Alejandro Sunder- 
man were much in demand to assess 
the safety of Mission housing. Every 
family lost some personal effects 
through breakage. There was virtually 
no looting, thanks to the discipline 
shown by the Guatemalans and the 
measures taken by the government. 

Close to half the Guatemalan em- 
ployees of the Mission and ROCAP 
were left homeless or had their homes 
seriously damaged. They were pro- 
vided with tents and helped with food 
and clothing collected and distributed 
by the Mission wives—ably assisted 
by teenagers who helped in sorting and 
packaging contributions. The Mission 
and ROCAP collaborated in helping to 
distribute water and food to both 
American and Guatemalan employees 
in the first days following the quake. 
The main problem, however, is to pro- 
vide replacement housing for the 
Guatemalan employees before the 
heavy rains come in May. 

For them, as well as for all other 
Guatemalans, a difficult period of re- 
construction is beginning. The tragedy 
that befell Guatemala in the early 
morning hours of February 4 repre- 
sented the greatest disaster in Central 
American in recorded history. How- 
ever, to quote the words of President 
Laugerud, which have become the slo- 
gan of the reconstruction effort, 
Guatemala is still on its feet— 
**Guatemala esta en pie’’—and is de- 
termined to rebuild its life. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE 


By GeorcE F. Jongs, III 


Our author is the 14-year-old son of Political 
Counselor George F. Jones, Jr. Born in Quito in 
1961, George has served with his parents in Ghana, 
Venezuela, California, Washington, Austria, and, 
since August 1974, in Guatemala. He is in the ninth 
grade at the American School of Guatemala. 


It was still dark, although it was morning. The 
city lay in the valley. Darkness covered it, except 
for pinpoints of light here and there—car headlights 
and street lamps. The houses and buildings were 
vague shapes that loomed in the darkness, made of 
adobe, brick or cement. All was quiet and peaceful, 
but all this was to be shattered, torn and cracked, by 
the movement of the earth that was to come. 

It was early morning, 3:03 to be exact. The day 
was February 4th. The year 1976, 200th anniver- 
sary of the city. The city, Guatemala, capital of the 
largest country in Central America. Seventy-two 
seconds later, the country was to be left devastated. 

The seconds ticked by, one by one. You could 
hear faint rumblings in the distance. The sky had a 
faint reddish color. The ground trembled slightly. 
Suddenly, as the second hand reached 33 seconds 
past 3:03, the ground lifted and fell away, slid 
horizontally back and forth, as the first large shock 
waves from the earthquake hit the city. Cracks ap- 
peared in apparently solid buildings. Adobe houses 
crumpled as walls gave in and roofs fell in. Large 
buildings swayed back and forth with the movement 
of the ground. Large blocks of masonry fell from 
some. Walls fell on the streets while the electricity 
went out and water pipes cracked. Everywhere in 
the city and country people hurried to leave their 
homes. Many others were too late as their adobe 
homes crushed them. Many others were lucky as 
they escaped with minor wounds or with none at all. 
In every town, cement houses escaped with lesser 
damage. 

Everywhere people, with varying emotions dis- 
played, were to be seen. Some calm, some afraid, 
some angry, others panicky, many sorrowful and 
many tearful as they realized what this destruction 
meant to them and as they counted their missing or 
hurt. 

Then, as abruptly as it had begun, the earthquake 
ended, 39 seconds after it had begun. However the 
destruction did not end as more tremors came and 
went, each of them weakening the buildings more. 


Most of the country and the capital were blacked 
out. 

In the capital, the pinpoints of the street lamps 
had been replaced by the fainter lumination of can- 
dies and flashlights. In many other, poorer towns 
and villages, there were few lights to make the 
darkness friendlier and hardly any blankets to keep 
out the bitter bite of the early morning air and the 
even colder chill of fear. Fear of the unknown. 

Fear of the darkness and fear of the warmth and 
the protection of those walls of theirs which could 
any moment fall on top of them and which made 
them leave them and gather together for warmth in 
the open spaces where the wind was rampant and the 
cold free of charge. 

As dawn broke over the country, people 
everywhere began to realize the full significance of 
the earthquake. Everywhere the poor salvaged as 
much as they could from the rubble that had been 
their homes. Many had lost everything but their 
lives and the clothes on their backs. 

Everywhere communication was difficult. Land- 
slides covered the roads, bridges were damaged and 
broken, and the roads cracked. Car travel was im- 
possible from town to town. The air was the only 
mode for transporting the much-needed food, wa- 
ter, and blankets to the stricken people. 

Confusion grew worse as relief supplies from 
other countries and organizations poured in. There 
were so many supplies that there was no room to 
store them, especially some of the useless and un- 
necessary supplies which were sent. Soon there 
were plenty of supplies in the country; how to dis- 
tribute them was the problem. Again sympathetic 
countries supplied the necessary transports, crews 
and equipment. Then the relief supplies were flown 
out, as much as possible each load, to each depart- 
ment and town of the country, bringing blessed help 
from the heavens. 

However, just as the people were beginning to 
receive the food, water and medicine they needed, 
the strong tremors that followed caused more homes 
to collapse completely and to spread and widen 
cracks in others. 

As the days went by and people kept sleeping 
outside in tents or simply on the ground, they grew 
less afraid as the tremors slowly decreased in 
power. 

And now, more than 1,000 tremors later we are 
slowly getting used to the fact that most of the 
hardship has passed and that it is almost normal 
again, except for the grim reminders of the ruins of 
homes and the skeletons of homes and the many 
graves. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


The functional statement for the Office of the 
Inspector General, Foreign Service, was re- 
vised to reflect the current organizational re- 
sponsibilities of the office. (TL:ORG-75) 


Personnel 

Leave without pay (LWOP) of more than 80 
hours must be documented with a Notification 
of Personnel Action. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:PER-407) 

Kano, Nigeria; Petrolina, Brazil; and Roxas 
City, Philippines, were designated as unhealth- 
ful posts, effective May 21, 1975, and Wajir, 
Kenya, was designated, effective November 
18, 1975. 

Posts that have been redesignated as un- 
healthful posts are Maracaibo, Venezuela, ef- 
fective November 18, 1975, and Tananarive, 
Madagascar, effective September 23, 1975. 
(TL:PER-408) 

Clarification of home leave and rest and re- 
cuperation travel in relation to the different 
types of tours of duty has been made. 
(TL:PER-409) 

Whenever a personnel action is a change in 
type of appointment, or a name change, a copy 
of the Form DS-1032, Notification of Personnel 
Action, should be sent to the Office of Budget 
and Finance (BF/FS/FD). The regional security 
officer should also be sent a copy of the form 
when the personnel action is on a name change. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:PER-410) 

Employees assigned in the United States who 
have been selected for long-term training to lo- 
cations outside the Washington area will be 
given a choice of the following options: either 
an assignment (which is treated as a regular 
transfer) with no per diem, or a detail with per 
diem. (Uniform State/USIA TL:PER-411) 

Principal changes were made in the list of 
positions designated as comparable in impor- 
tance to that of chief of mission, with effective 
dates: (a) limitation imposed on the position of 
Deputy U.S. Representative, IAEA, was re- 
moved effective November 17, 1975; (b) posi- 
tion of Director of Management Operations ef- 
fective May 27, 1975, was added; (c) the title of 
Deputy Director General and Director of Per- 
sonnel, which was changed to Deputy Assistant 


Two black officers 
assigned to South Africa 


The second and third black officers 
ever assigned to South Africa will as- 
sume duties in the near future. Joseph 
M. Segars is going to Johannesburg as 
Chief of Consular Section and Richard 
L. Baltimore, to Pretoria as Political 
Officer. The first black officer to serve 
in South Africa was James E. Baker in 
the Economic Section at Pretoria from 
1973-1975. 

Both Mr. Segars and Mr. Baltimore 
requested the assignments. Their ap- 
pointments are in consonance with 
President Ford’s directive on non- 
discrimination in overseas assign- 
ments (A-7254 of Dec. 3, 1975, and 
Department Notice of Dec. 2, 1975). 
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Secretary for Personnel effective November 23, 
1975, is deleted; (d) positions of Foreign Serv- 
ice inspectors who are Foreign Service officers 
of class 1 (while serving as inspection team 
leaders), effective November 17, 1975, are 
added; and (e) position of Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Refugee and Migration Affairs 
was deleted. The office was abolished effective 
June 24, 1975. (TL:PER-412) 

Two new honor awards, the Wilbur J. Carr 
and the John Jacob Rogers Awards have been 
established for retiring career employees of the 
Department who have performed with unusual 
dedication and distinction for a period of 25 
years or more. The Carr Award is granted to 
career officers at the Assistant Secretary of 
State or ambassadorial level and above, and the 
Rogers Award is granted to career employees at 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary level and below. 
(Uniform State /AID/USIA TL:PER-413) 

The executive director of each regional 
bureau of State, the Chief of the Foreign Service 
Personnel Division of AID, and the Chief of the 
Foreign Personnel Service of USIA, or their 
designees, are responsible for approving new or 
revised local employee compensation plans for 
posts under their respective jurisdictions. 

The Director of the Office of Position and Pay 
Management (PER/PPM) of State, the Chief of 
the Foreign Service Personnel Division of AID, 
and the Chief of the Foreign Personnel Service 
of USIA, or their designees, are responsible for 
the evaluation and inspection of their respective 
agency's local personnel programs. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:PER-414) 

Foreign Service personnel and their depen- 
dents who are medically evacuated to the United 
States are paid the full per diem rate for a period 
not to exceed 120 days. This change was effec- 
tive November 30, 1975. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:PER-415) 


Financial Management 

Changes in processing lump-sum payments 
for Civil Service and Foreign Service employ- 
ees have been made. 

Social security taxes (FICA) are not deducted 
from lump-sum payments of employees subject 
to the tax. 

When an annuitant is reemployed without a 
break in service into a position on a regular tour 
of duty to which annual leave is transferable, 
the annuitant may receive lump-sum payment 
for annual leave accrued under both the regular 
and temporary appointments at the time of the 
final separation. 

Unpaid salary and wages and unused annual 
leave of deceased employees are not subject to 
FICA taxes if paid in the year after the employee 
died. 

Payrolling officers have the option of sending 
a composite check to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to purchase retirement credits for local em- 
ployees. (TL:FIN-216) 

An updated revision replaces the now obso- 
lete Local Deposit and Trust Fund procedure 
with Suspense Deposits Abroad (SDA) which 
are accounted for as official funds. (Uniform 
State/USIA TL:FIN-217) 


General Services 

AID and USIA have now established a special 
committee similar to State's to review requests 
for relief in instances where allowances are ex- 
ceeded or excess costs incurred on travel, trans- 
portation, or storage of effects, despite all 
reasonable precautions taken by employees. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA Foreign Service 


Travel Regulations TL:GS-215 and TL:GS- 
216) 

Revisions have been made in dealing with 
how employees qualify for travel and transpor- 
tation and for temporary storage of effects upon 
separation. (Uniform State/AID/USIA Foreign 
Service Travel Regulations TL:GS-217) 

AID has revised its mode of travel to include 
the use of rail or private conveyance. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Foreign Service Travel Regu- 
lations TL:GS-218) 

Upon determination by the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Operations, the use of unitized 
wood furniture may now be provided to person- 
nel in grade GS-14. (TL:GS-1075) 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R., Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
zania, and Maputo, Mozambique, have been 
added to the list of posts which are authorized an 
additional allowance for shipment of consuma- 
bles. (TL:GS:H-76 and TL:GS:H-77) 


Special Consular Services 


The name of the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation has been changed to the ‘‘Office of 
Workers’ Compensation Programs’’ (OWCP). 

Federal benefits are now provided to coal 
miners totally disabled due to pneumoconiosis 
(Black Lung) contracted during employment in 
underground coal mines. (TL:CON-61) 

The 7 FAM Index, including Appendix A on 
Forms and Appendix B on References to other 
Volumes, has been published (TL:CON-62) 


Economic Affairs 

A part of the reorganization and revision of 
the Economic Affairs Manual, Chapter 200— 
Finance and Related Matters; Chapter—400, 
Labor; Chapter 700—Special Economic Ac- 
tivities (formerly chapter 100); and Chapter 
800—Agriculture, are published as the second 
release of the manual revision. (TL:ECON-42) 


General 


The existing provisions of the Inspection and 
Audit Program have been updated and revised. 
New elements are: (a) a rewrite of types of in- 
spections reflecting the elimination of separate 
overseas and domestic inspections staffs; (b) an 
updating of inspection procedures; and (c) a 
revised statement of responsibility for person- 
nel evaluations. (TL:GEN-176) 

The American Consulate at Port Said, Arab 
Republic of Egypt, reopened March |, 1976. 
Consul Russell J. Surber is in charge of the post. 

With the exception of immigrant visas, the 
Consulate at Port Said will handle normal con- 


sular functions. (FAMC-711) 
4 
i 


JOHANNESBURG—Miss World 1975, An- 
neline Kriel, left receives a U.S. visa from Lor- 
raine Kew, center, and Emma Mokoena of the 
Consulate General's staff. 
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Julius Katz honored for distinguished service 


Secretary Kissinger presented the 
Distinguished Honor Award to Julius 
L. Katz, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Economic and Business Affairs, at 
a ceremony in the Secretary’s office 
on March 25. 

Mr. Katz was cited for his ‘‘unre- 
mitting effort and outstanding 
achievement as policy maker and 
negotiator in the public interest during 
a decade of crisis and change in inter- 
national economic relations and for 
his extraordinary effectiveness as an 
advocate of the foreign economic 
policies of the Administration in rela- 
tions with the Congress.”” 

In nominating the international 
economist for the high award, former 
Assistant Secretary for Economic and 
Business Affairs Thomas O. 
Enders—now Ambassador to 
Canada—pointed out that Mr. Katz 
had been ‘‘intimately involved in all 
aspects’’ of economic developments 
during the past decade and played *‘a 
central role.”’ 

**He was the Department's repre- 
sentative on virtually every inter- 
agency committee or task force con- 
cerned with international economic 
issues and he acted as principal or as 
senior adviser in virtually every inter- 
national negotiation on these issues.” 
Mr. Enders noted, *‘He shared with 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
and Business Affairs the responsibil- 
ity for developing policies and pro- 
grams and undertaking negotiations. 

‘*As Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Resources and Food Pol- 
icy, he had direct responsibility for 
policy in the turbulent and critical 
areas of energy, food and raw mate- 
rials. As Senior Deputy, he was re- 
sponsible in the absence of the Assist- 
ant Secretary—almost 50 percent of 
the time—for the whole spectrum of 
international economic issues ranging 
from aviation, shipping and telecom- 
munications to finance, investment 
and trade. 

*“*In these capacities, he demon- 
strated his skills in policy making and 
negotiation and his resourcefulness in 
managing and resolving contentious 
problems. Unsparing of himself, he 
worked indefatigably to master his 
subject in all its details. He was sensi- 
tive to the domestic as well as the in- 
ternational implications of economic 
issues and disarmed opposition by his 
grasp of the issues, the cogency of his 
arguments, and the good sense of his 
proposals. His success in diplomacy 
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Mr. Katz receives the Distinguished Service 
Award from Secretary Kissinger. 


was due as much to his personal qual- 
ities of candor and courage as to his 
judgment, patience, and professional 


excellence. Forthright and without 
guile, he inspired trust in those with 
whom he negotiated in the Executive 
Branch, on the Hill, and in foreign 
ministries. He is held in the highest 
esteem both here and abroad as a man 
of integrity and one of the most able 
representatives of the Depart- 
SE es 2 

Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll, who endorsed the nomination, 
lauded Mr. Katz for his ‘‘tough- 
mindedness and his policy sense.”’ 


**He knows men well; he is a good 
judge of political situations and an 
unusually good forecaster of how they 
will develop; above all, he is very 
clearminded about what U.S. interests 
are and how to pursue them. 

‘*A special strength—unmatched in 
the Foreign Service—is his knowl- 
edge of Congress and ability to deal 
with Senators, Congressmen and their 
Gi. ns 


Paul Boeker wins Arthur Flemming Award 


Paul H. Boeker, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Finance 
and Development, EB, was presented 
an Arthur S. Flemming Award 
for outstanding 
achievement at a 
luncheon spon- 
sored by the 
Downtown Jay- 
cees of Washing- 
ton at the May- 
flower Hotel on 
March 17. 

Mr. Boeker 
was among the 10 
young Federal 
careerists who 
were cited for significant ac- 
complishments in 1975. The awards 
honor Mr. Flemming, former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, who has held many positions in 
and out of the Federal service. 

Among the other 1975 winners was 
Julia Vadala Taft, Director of the In- 
teragency Task Force for Indochina 
Refugees. 

A Foreign Service officer since 
1961, Mr. Boeker won the Flemming 
Award for his ‘‘outstanding lead- 
ership and innovation in the develop- 
ment of U.S. policy and administra- 
tion of policy programs concerning in- 
ternational finance, U.S. balance of 
payments, and foreign economic pol- 
icy aspects of U.S. economic de- 
velopment.”’ 

He also was cited for his ‘*substan- 
tial contributions to the resolution of 
major problems in such areas as the 


oil crisis, particularly as it affects in- 
ternational financial networks; the 
new U.S. approach to less developed 
countries, as announced in the Secre- 
tary of State’s speech to the United 
Nations Special Session last Sep- 
tember; foreign debt rescheduling 
cases, one of which will save the U.S. 
Government approximately $20 mil- 
lion in the next three years; and a 
strategy on multinational companies, 
including negotiation of a code of 
conduct. 

‘‘As a manager, an innovator, an 
economic analyst, and a dedicated 
public servant, Paul Boeker has estab- 
lished himself as one of the most out- 
standing senior officials of the U.S. 
Department of State.”’ 

During his career with the Depart- 
ment Mr. Boeker has held such as- 
signments as Consular Officer at Dus- 
seldorf, Commercial Officer at 
Bogota, Financial Economist in the 
Financial Operations Division, EB, 
Chief of the Financial Operations Di- 
vision, and Director of the Office of 
Development Finance. 

Mr. Boeker served as Economic/ 
Commercial Officer at Bonn, 1971- 
74, and as International Relations Of- 
ficer with the Policy Planning Staff in 
1974. He was designated Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International Fi- 
nance and Development in August 
1974. 

He is a member of the Economic 
Planning Council of the International 
Management and Development Insti- 
tute. 
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U.S. Army association 
honors Alexis Johnson 


Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson was 
presented the Award for Distinguished 
Service by the New York Chapter of 
the Association of the United States 
Army on April 1. 

The veteran diplomat was cited for 
his ‘‘outstanding service to his Coun- 
try, and the peace and security of the 
Free World.”’ 

Colonel Joseph Markle, President of 
the New York Chapter of the Associa- 
tion of the United States Army, made 
the presentation. 

Secretary Kissinger, who was un- 
able to attend the awards banquet, sent 
Ambassador Johnson the following 
telegram of congratulations: 

“I am delighted to know you are 
receiving the Distinguished Service 
Award tonight for four decades of ded- 
icated and outstanding service. Few 
know better how much you have given, 
how much you have sacrificed, for 
your country. Your career is itself a 
definition of a distinguished public 
service. 


Gen. William Westmoreland, Ambassador Johnson, and Col. Joseph Markle. 


‘It has always been a pleasure and 
an honor to work with you, and I hope 
to continue to do so for some time to 
come. My heartiest congratulations. 
Warm regards.”’ 

Ambassador Johnson, who holds the 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The following Foreign Service nominations were confirmed by the Senate on March 24: 
Reappointment as FSO-4, COLLINGE, Jo Ann Hardee THOMPSON, Stephen H. 


Consular Officer, and 
Secretary 
BREW, William R. 


COOK, Jerry V. 
DENNIS, Margaret deF. 
FEATHERSTONE, Robert J. 


WAGNER, David G. 


GREGOIRE, J. Philippe 


Appointment as FSO-4, 
Consular Officer, and 
Secretary 

REILLY, James J. 


FSO-5 
WIDENHOUSE, Thomas M. 


Consular Officers and 
Secretaries 

CARLSON, Robert Joseph 
CHEVEZ, Robert J. 
RENDER, Ariene 


FSO-6 
CHIN, Alvin H. 
LARSON, Alan P. 


HACKETT, Anne M. 
HARRINGTON, Donald B. 
HURLEY, Paul F. 
KEELING, Bruce W. 
KEPCHAR, Allen James 
Promotion from FSO-6 to LeBOURGEOIS, Julien 
LeCOCQ, Randall R. 
LOUIS, Jean Anne 
McDONALD, Cheryl A. 
Appointment as FSO-5’s, McGHEE, Joseph R. 
McMAHON, Thomas J. 
MEGICA, Richard A. 
MILLER, Thomas Joel 
MONROE, Christine Shelly 
MORGAN, Thomas J. 
OPILA, Thomas F. 
Promotion from FSO-7 to ORDWAY, John Malcolm 
PENDLETON, Mary C. 
RABASA, Angel M. 
RODGERS, R. Ross 


Secretaries 
ANDRE, John H., Il 
ERVIN, Carolyn H. 
HESKIN, Carolyn I. 
LEU, Michael A. 


NUGENT, Allen E. 


STONE, Curtis A. 


WHITE, Steven J. 
WILLIS, Mark W. 


SAROFEEN, Robert A. 


Appointment as FSO-7’s, SCHWARCK, Charles R. 
SCHWARTZSTEIN, Stuart J. D. Officers 
SMITH, Stephen T. 

THAYER, Yvonne Frances 


Consular Officers, and 
Secretaries 
CHUDZIK, Joseph M. 
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MANUEL, John D. 


WALDROP, Neal A.., lil 
WHITMAN, Torrey Stephen 


Appointment as FSO-8’s, 
Consular Officers, and 


ALEXANDER, Gary Roy 
ATHERTON, Lewis R. 
JERNIGAN, Kenneth R., Jr. 
KUNKEL, Marianne Matuzic 
LYNCH, Thomas A., Jr. 


ROSSIN, Lawrence George 
St. JOHN, Joseph A. L., Jr. 


TRECHTER, David Dale 


WILSON, Joseph Charles, IV 
FSR’s to be Consular 


ROBINSON, Robert W. 


rank of Career Ambassador, the high- 
est rank in the career Foreign Service, 
is currently Chief of the United States 
Delegation to the United States-Soviet 
Negotiations on the Limitation of 
Strategic Arms (SALT II). 


FSR’s to be Consular 
Officers and Secretaries 
BELOUSOVITCH, Igor N. 
BOZEMAN, Gloria E. 
CALDER, Richard D. 
CLARE, Gwen C. 
DISHAW, Robert A. 
DOYLE, Michael B. 
GREGORY, Cheryl A. 
LAUER, Thomas L. 
MARQUIS, Alphonso G. 
McCLOUD, Imogene G. 
McJIMPSEY, James L. 
MURRAY, William D. 
PERSONS, Sterling 
SANDBERG, Sally A. S. 
WENTWORTH, Jan L. 
WILLIAMS, Mary L. 


FSR’s to be Secretaries 
JONES, R. Dennis 
MANNIELLO, John B. L. 
RAMSEY, Gordon B. 
SMALLEY, Robert M. 
VREBALOVICH, Thomas 
ZIMMERLY, Garnett A. 


FSSO’s to be Consular 
Officers 

JOHNSON, Barbara M. 
PETRONIS, Janet 





FSO King elected to 
head women’s group 


A career Foreign Service officer, 

Marguerite Cooper King, has been 
elected the new President of the 
Women’s Action Organization 
(WAO) for 1976— 
77. A founding 
member of the 
WAO and its first 
Program Chair- 
person, Ms. King 
is currently Libya 
Desk Officer in 
the Department. 

The WAO is a 

non-profit organi- 
zation of women 
and men in State, 
AID and USIA—in all grades and 
categories (FSO, FSS, FSR, FSRU 
and GS) in Washington and 
overseas—which seeks to promote 
equal employment opportunity and to 
end sex discrimination in the foreign 
affairs agencies. 

Other Board officers who were 
elected to serve for the 1976-77 year 
are: 

—Anne Aarnes, 
AID. 

—Jacklyn Cahill, Vice President, 
State. 

—Ellen Toomey, Vice President 
USIA. 

Other elected board members in- 
clude: 

AID—Maura Brackett, Felipa 
Coleman, Sue Gibson, Carl Hemmer, 


Vice President, 


Linda LeDuc, Lucy Stevens, Cam 
Wickham. State—Cynthia Chard, 
Rosemary O’ Neill, Carol Owens, Pat- 
ricia Poyma, Gregory Proctor. 
USIA—Anne Carson, Naomi Harris, 
Carol Ludwig, William Miller, Sarale 
Owens. 

The organization is a successor to 
the former Ad Hoc Committee to Im- 
prove the Status of Women in the 
Foreign Affairs Agencies. 

The WAO seeks to promote the full 
potential of working women and 
spouses of employees; to speak for, 
and provide a forum for discussing, 
issues unique to women; and to coop- 
erate with and assist other organiza- 
tions and individuals concerned with 
equal employment opportunity. 

‘‘Non-militant and dedicated to 
working within the system to effect 
change, WAO has met with Secretary 
Kissinger, Director General of the 
Foreign Service Carol C. Laise, and 
other top management officials to 
formulate policy directives that signi- 
ficantly affect women’s careers,’’ 
WAO officials point out. 

‘*These include the equal assign- 
ment policy, the policy on women’s 
marriage and career in the Foreign 
Service, the policy recognizing 
Foreign Service spouses as private in- 
dividuals, the policy acknowledging 
the professional status and standards 
of secretaries, and upward mobility 
for Foreign Service Staff sec- 
retaries.”’ 

WAO scheduled a membership 
campaign in early April. It invited all 


interested women and men to join’ and 
‘*to strive in the achievement of its 
goals.”’ 


Consular officers elect 


Fowler as chairman 

Alta Fowler, Chief of Claims, 
Death and Judicial Services, Office of 
Special Consular Services, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, was 
recently elected Chairman of the Con- 
sular Officer’s Association. 

An informal association of Foreign 
Service professionals, the COA pub- 
lishes a monthly newsletter, The Con- 
sular Packet, and meets the second and 
fourth Friday of each month in Room 
2134, New State, at 12:15. It seeks to 
further professionalism among consu- 
lar officers and to help them advance in 
their careers. 

Membership is open to consular of- 
ficers in Washington and abroad and, 
on an associate basis, to other persons 
with an interest in consular affairs. 

Other newly elected members of the 
COA Board are: 

John D. Cunningham, Coordinator 
of Consular Training at the Foreign 
Service Institute, Vice Chairman; 
Dena Cunningham, Consular Officer 
in NEA/PAB, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Richard D. Belt, Chief, Federal Bene- 
fits Unit, SCA/SCS; Mary E. (Betty) 
Swope, Coordinator of the Mustang 
Program, PER/CA/FA/JO; John R. 
Rattigan, assigned to Operations Cen- 
ter, S/S-O; and Robert A. Tsukayama, 
Chairman, Consular Training, Foreign 
Service Institute. 


WAO BOARD—Members shown at a recent meeting are, left to right, Linda LeDuc, AID; Anne Carson, USIA; Jacklyn Cahill, State; Carol 
Ludwig, USIA; Maura Brackett, AID, Naomi Harris, USIA; Ann Aarnes, AID, Patricia Poyma, State; Lucy Stevens, AID; Cam Wickham, AID; 
Ellen Toomey, USIA; and Carol Owens, State. Newly elected President Marguerite Cooper King, State, was not present for the photograph. 
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FSI SEMINAR—Coordinators Stephanie Kinney, left, and Cay Harley, begin their plans for the 
fifth Career Planning Seminar. The session will be held at FSI on May 18. 


Career planning seminar scheduled for May 18 


A day-long session on ‘‘Career 
Planning in the Foreign Service Con- 
text’’ will be offered to all women in 
the Foreign Service community on 
May 18 at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

**The Career Seminar opened to me 
a much broader range of possibilities 
than I had previously considered, and 
I was able to see that many people 
shared with me very similar feelings 
and problems about working.’’ 

This comment was made by one of 
the participants of last fall’s seminar 
and is typical of the enthusiasm en- 
gendered in those attending the semi- 
nars. Like its predecessors, the semi- 
nar in May will focus on the concepts 
of life-span planning, functional skill 
identification and packaging, and 
creative resolution of the problems at- 
tending pursuit of careers in the 
Foreign Service context. 

The fifth seminar, jointly sponsored 
by the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women and FSI’s 
Workshop for Families, continues the 
search for answers to questions posed 
by wives of Foreign Service officers 
who are asking how and where they 
can continue a career abroad or how to 
re-enter the job market after many 
years in overseas life. 

Participants in the seminar will be 
examining such issues as_ personal 
interests and values related to the 
world of work, learning how to iden- 
tify and present functional skills and 
how to locate and contact potential 
sources for employment. In addition, 
various interview techniques and di- 
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rections for resume writing will be 
explored. For those who are close to 
knowing what it is they want to pur- 
sue, a survey of the Washington area 
work situation, including volunteer 
work, employment sources, counsel- 
ing and testing services and resource 
assistance will be presented. 

According to coordinators 
Stephanie Kinney and Cay Hartley, 
this seminar will be a real working 
session, with all participants actively 
involved in the career decision- 
making process. There will be em- 
phasis on analysis of one’s own skills, 
group work and sharing of ideas and 
helpful direction in planning for and 
maintaining a ‘‘career’’ in the context 
of different cultures and discon- 
tinuity. Consultants for the seminar 
will be Sue Ries and Mary Jo 
Smrekar, professional counselors in 
career planning. They are also af- 
filiated with American University 
where Ms. Ries is assistant director of 
the Career Development Center and 
Ms. Smrekar is on the staff of the 
Counseling Center. 

Since the seminar will emphasize 
individual and group work, the 
number of participants will be lim- 
ited. Those interested in registration 
or seeking more information should 
call the Workshop for Family Services 
at FSI, 235-8771, or one of the coor- 
dinators, Stephanie Kinney, 379- 
1140, and Cay Hartley, 229-0806. 
Child care and all materials for the 
seminar will be provided free of 
charge. Participants should plan to 
bring a bag lunch. 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


Rating and Reviewing Officers were 
reminded of the need to comment in 
performance evaluations on employee 
furtherance of equal employment 
opportunity (Department Notice dated 
March 10, 1976, and Airgram 1355 of 
March 9, 1976). It is particularly important 
to recognize the contributions of Federal 
Women’s Program Coordinators, EEO 
Counselors, EEO Investigators, and EEO 
Liaison Officers. 


H.R. 11686, introduced in the House of 
Representatives on February 4, 1976, by 
Congresswomen Bella Abzug and Margaret 
Heckler, seeks to establish a National Center 
for Women to review, monitor, and 
coordinate existing Federal programs to 
insure that they are administered to promote 
fairness and equal opportunity for women as 
well as men, to serve as a clearinghouse to 
provide information on public programs and 
legislation of interest to women, and to 
recommend to the President and to Congress 
proposals to improve the status of women. 
The proposed legislation also seeks to 
establish a coordinated mechanism on the 
Federal level to implement the relevant 
portions of the World Plan of Action 
adopted by the United Nations World 
Conference Women’s Year. 


Three new EEO posters are being distributed 
domestically and overseas. The first, issued 
by the Civil Service Commission, explains 
the discrimination complaint procedure in 
Spanish for Spanish-language U.S. 
employees and applicants. The other two 
posters, issued by the President’s 
Commission on Employment of the 
Handicapped, read respectively ‘“‘Open the 
Door—Hire The Handicapped”’ and **The 
Handicapped Individual Doesn’t Need a 
Second Chance; Only the First.” 


EEO Counselor lists of overseas locations, 
domestic field offices, and the Washington, 
D.C., area have been updated and 
published. All Counselors have also 
received a mailing of the latest EEO 
materials available. 


The Committee on International 
Interdependence, National Commission on 
the Observance of International Women’s 
Year 1975, has completed its work and 
forwarded eleven recommendations to the 
Commission’s Presiding Officer. Among 
the recommendations, the Department of 
State has been urged to increase 
representation of women at international 
conferences, to appoint a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for the participation of 
women in foreign policy, and to improve the 
status of women employees. 
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New course offered on 
relations with Congress 


The Board of Professional De- 
velopment has approved a proposal by 
the Foreign Service Institute to give a 
course on Executive-Congressional 
Relations in the Field of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The course was scheduled to run 
for the first time during the week of 
April 5-9. 

The course is a full-time five-day 
seminar developed by the Institute in 
conjunction with the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The first three days, organized by 
the Civil Service Commission, were 
to be conducted on Capitol Hill and 
were designed to give an in-depth ex- 
posure to the Congress, its legislative 
operations, organization and proce- 
dures. A variety of issues, problems 
and activities in the Congressional 
system were to be examined, em- 
phasizing the Executive-Congres- 
sional relations aspect. Included in the 
program were scheduled meetings 
with several Congressmen, Senators, 
and staff members of key committees. 

The last two days, organized by 
FSI, focused on the Executive Branch 
and the Department’s relationship 
with Congress in the field of foreign 
policy. 

This was a pilot project, and the 
frequency of the seminar has not yet 
been determined. If there is sufficient 
demand, the course will be given sev- 
eral times a year. Officers interested 
in attending future offerings of this 
course may wish to indicate their 
interest by calling FSI, Mrs. Van 
Tuyl, on 235-8776. 


Park dedicated to 
Amb. Fletcher Warren 


The city of Greenville, Texas, dedi- 
cated its Bicentennial park on March 2 
in honor of Ambassador (Ret.) 
Fletcher Warren, former U.S. envoy to 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Venezuela and 
Turkey. It was named Fletcher Warren 
Park. 

Ambassador Warren—who marked 
his 80th birthday the following day— 
also was honored at an evening ban- 
quet attended by scores of city offi- 
cials, relatives, friends and col- 
leagues. A former Mayor of Greenville 
(1969-70), Mr. Fletcher and his wife, 
Wilhelmina, have made their home 
there since his retirement in January 
1961. 

A proclamation officially designat- 
ing March 2 as Fletcher Warren Day 
was signed by Mayor Charles Sivley. 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program 


May June 


The foreign affairs executive seminar 10 _ 


International narcotics control 10 
Interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative training 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 


Consular training 
Basic Consular Course _ 3 _ 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Correspondence Course 
Procedure 
Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 
Economic training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 26 
(Overseas) 
Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 
Workshop on International 
Business/Commercial Activities 
Overseas Marketing/Research 
Seminar 


Political training 

Systematic Political Analysis 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 

Psychological Dimensions of 
Diplomacy 

World Resources 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 4 
Effective Writing—Section II—GS-9 and 13 
below 
Vicore Reading improvement Be Announced 
Clerical training 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting As Applicants Warrant 
Human Relations and Secretarial — 31 — 
Office Procedures 
“How to Communicate by Letter oa 10 
and Memo” for secretaries 
The Art of Dictation Workshop for 
Supervisors 
The Art of Machine 
Transcription Workshop By Invitation Only 
Beginning Stenography 3 
Intermediate Stenography 3 
Typewriting 3 
4 
4 


By Invitation Only 


Basic Communications | 

Dictation and Transcription 
Workshop 

Foreign Service Secretarial 12 
Training 


Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Departmental Clerical Orientation 7,28 


Length of course 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


2 weeks 


1 week 
6 weeks 


2 weeks 


2 weeks (a.m.) 
1 week 
2 weeks (p.m.) 


2 weeks (p.m.) 


5-2 days 
5-¥2 days 


5 weeks 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
2-¥2 weeks 
(12-¥ hrs.) 
5 weeks (24 hrs.) 


1 week (35 hrs.) 
7 days (17-¥ hrs.) 


5 days (15 hrs.) 


2-2 hours 


2-2 hours 

10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 


3 days 


2 days 
5 days 
2-¥2 days 


—continued on next page 
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Schedule of courses at FSiI—continued 


Program 


Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 
Community Action 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


April 


May June Length of course 


7 2 weeks 


21 Sdays 
— 2days 
— S5days 


14 2 weeks 
— 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
— 2weeks 
14 2 weeks 


Country Studies 


Peopie’s Republic of China 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive language training 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


2 weeks 


1 week 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


‘ 20 weeks 


New booklet helps secretaries with Diplomatic Notes 


A new training booklet entitled 
**Diplomatic Notes’’ was used for the 
first time in the January 1976 orienta- 
tion class for Foreign Service sec- 
retaries at FSI. 

The booklet was 

compiled by Ruth 

E. Johnson, a 

Foreign Service 

secretary. Jessie 

Colson, coordin- 

ator of the Com- 

munications and 

Clerical Skills 

Program, noted 

that the last up- 

dated instructions 

to field personnel on preparing diplo- 
matic notes were included in the 
Foreign Affairs Manual in 1961. Dis- 
tribution of the new booklet is now a 
regular part of the orientation class. 

In easy-to-understand language, the 
booklet explains all variations of first 
person notes to the Foreign Office and 
Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions, and 
third person notes to the Foreign Of- 
fice and Chiefs of Diplomatic Mis- 
sions. Examples are numerous and 
explicit. 

Miss Johnson spent a large amount 
of her own time to research and com- 
pile the material. In addition to *‘Dip- 
lomatic Notes,’’ she has also compiled 
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a ‘‘Secretary’s Manual,’’ which is a 
listing of useful information that 
should be provided a new secretary by 
the incumbent departing the post, and a 
checklist of duties of secretaries whose 
supervisors will be ambassadors, 
DCMs, political counselors and other 
high ranking officers. She has also 
made a comprehensive set of instruc- 
tions for those going out as ambas- 
sadors’ secretaries for the first time. 

Miss Johnson has long believed that 
experienced Foreign Service sec- 
retaries have an obligation to pass 
along to those just entering the Service 
the expertise they have accumulated. 
The new training booklet is the latest 
evidence that Miss Johnson lives up to 
her belief. 

Miss Johnson, now a secretary at the 
National Security Council, has served 
at posts in Germany, Iceland, Egypt, 
San Salvador, Ethiopia, Senegal, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Mexico and the 
Department. 
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Lyn Ward Edinger wins 
first Tuck fellowship 


Lyn Ward Edinger, a first-year 
graduate student at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, has 
been named winner of the first annual 
award of the S 
Pinckney Tuck 
Memorial Dacor 
Fellowship by the 
Dacor Educa- 
tional and Wel- 
fare Foundation 
(DEWF). 

The award—for 
academic excel- 
lence—provides a 
stipend of $4,000 
for the school 
year 1976-77. The fellowship was es- 
tablished and permanently endowed 
with DEWF last fall through a gener- 
ous grant from the Katherine Tuck 
Fund, of Detroit. Mrs. Tuck is the 
widow of the late Ambassador Tuck, 
who served as Charge d’ Affaires, a.i., 
in France, Minister to Egypt, and 
Ambassador to Egypt. 

Mr. Edinger, whose home is in 
Syracuse, intends to continue his 
graduate studies at Fletcher, pursuing 
his interest in the economic and polit- 
ical development of East Asia and 
Southeast Asia. He expects to take the 
written examination for the Foreign 
Service next year. 

The award winner received his 
B.A. with honors from Princeton 
University. He was a Teaching Fellow 
with the Princeton-in-Asia Founda- 
tion at Nanyang University, Singapore, 
simultaneously studying Mandarin 
Chinese there. During his Singapore 
residence (1972-75) Mr. Edinger 
served as Resident Director of the 
State University of New York Ex- 
change Program. He also designed 
and taught a training class for non- 
English speaking employees of a U.S. 
corporation. 


Books wanted for the fair 

The Association of American 
Foreign Service Women has begun its 
drive for books and saleables for 
BOOKFAIR ’76 in support of the As- 
sociation’s Scholarship and Education 
Fund. Donations of books, and other 
items are tax-deductible. 

Call 598-5946 or 363-1831 to ar- 
range for pick-up and gift certification 
or place donated items inside the 
BOOKFAIR bins located near the 
basement elevators and at the 21st and 
E Street entrances of the State Depart- 
ment at USIA, and at FSI. 
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The population situation in Asia 


By AMBASSADOR MARSHALL GREEN, Coordinator of Population Affairs 


The population situation in Asia may 
be pretty bleak from a statistical view- 
point; it is more encouraging if one looks 
at the actual scene as I have done over the 
past six weeks. Perhaps the best way of 
summarizing my conclusions is to list 
the positive factors and then the negative 
factors. I will then focus on the key prob- 
lem of how to achieve widespread adop- 
tion of a small family norm of two or 
three children, concluding with certain 
recommendations. 


The plus side 


— All leaders in the seven countries I 
visited (Philippines, Singapore, In- 
donesia, Thailand, Bangladesh, India, 
and Pakistan) favor strong family plan- 
ning measures. 

—Family planning has enlisted the ac- 
tive support of a great many dedicated 
people, especially women working in 
family planning associations, and as 
motivators, midwives, as well as doctors 
and demographers. 

—There is widespread knowledge of 
family planning in all the countries vis- 
ited. Perhaps as many as 90% of the 
adults have at least heard about it, and 
there is less and less resistance to the idea 
of contraception. 

—Contraceptives are widely avail- 
able, although they have not come 
within reach of most people in the more 
remote rural areas. 

—There is a gradual lowering of both 
birth rates and death rates, and an actual 
decrease in population growth rates in 
the Philippines, Thailand and Singa- 
pore. 

—An array of innovative approaches 
are being introduced or tested out. Many 
of them offer promise. One deserving 
special note is the development in In- 
donesia of wives’ clubs at the village 
level, which promote family planning as 
well as other community services. 

—Biomedical research is particularly 
active in India and Singapore. There 
may be some important breakthroughs in 
contraception, although the period of 
testing involves many years. 

—There seems to be wider under- 
standing and interest in population issues 
in all our missions. Some of our best 
officers are working in the population 
field. 
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The negative side 


—Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are growing rapidly in all coun- 
tries, and environmental deterioration is 
serious. Perhaps the most glaring aspect 
of Asian overpopulation is the surge of 
humanity into cities that are already 
choked with migrants from the coun- 
tryside. This could have serious social 
and political consequences. 

—Obstacles to reducing fertility rates 
persist: Traditionalism, ignorance, 
fears, male machismo, and the desire for 
many sons to provide for their parents in 
their old age. 

—Administrative difficulties. The 
need for more men and women of man- 
agerial competence to carry out effective 
national development programs, includ- 
ing family planning. 

—Overconcentration of doctors and 
nurses in the big cities: 40% of all 
Philippine doctors are in Manila, 60% of 
all Thai doctors are in Bangkok, and 
80% of all Indian doctors are in the large 
Indian cities. Perhaps one-half of the 
new doctors in some areas are migrating 
abroad. As a result, there is a lack of 
rural medical staffs and hospitals or of 
centers for the delivery of integrated 
health/family _ planning/nutrition/ 
Sanitation services through the coun- 
tryside and for the local training of 
paramedics in areas where they live and 
should work. 

—Massive health and sanitation prob- 
lems, and the need for greater efforts in 
the field of preventative medicine. 


The key problem— 
adopting a small-family norm 

Repeated opinion sampling in Asia 
shows an average desire for four chil- 
dren. (Some will dispute this conclu- 
sion, but it was certainly the answer I got 
when I posed the question hundreds of 
times along the trip.) 

Now it is progress to have a desired 
family size of four rather than six, but 
four is still too many, particularly since 
ignorance, carelessness, or whatever 
adds a fifth, sixth, or seventh child above 
the claimed desired norm of four. 

There can be the best contraceptive 
supply system. There can be the best 
means of contraception. But if people, 
for whatever reason, want to have two or 


three sons as a minimum (picking up 
several daughters in the process), then 
the problem is not going to be licked— 
only mitigated to an uncertain extent. 

So how are people going to change 
their attitudes? Well, of course, educa- 
tion, information, better rural outreach 
of supply, etc., are going to help. Better 
integrated health/family planning/ 
nutrition will also help in the longer run, 
although family planning and growth 
rates may suffer in some places over the 
short term. Better economic develop- 
ment, including rural electrification, has 
reduced birth rates in several areas 
through stimulating a desire for better 
conditions of life, which includes limit- 
ing family size to achieve that aim. 

So all of these conventional ap- 
proaches offer hope in the long run, but 
the problem is how to get things going 
faster in the short run. Three principal 
lines of attack seems to be particularly 
successful in achieving accelerated 
progress. They are: 

—Strong direction from the top. The 
national government makes its position 
clear and strong, maintaining discipline 
down the line to get things done. East 
Java's success in lowering population 
growth rates to 1.4% today is due in 
large part to wise, strong leadership, in- 
cluding that of Governor Noer. 

—Strong grassroots movements from 
below. | already mentioned wives’ clubs 
and other community-type approaches 
which are succeeding in a number of 
areas. It is essential to root family plan- 
ning in the social-economic-cultural 
milieu of the people in their villages. 
This also creates peer pressures to re- 
strict family sizes in the economic inter- 
ests of the community. 

—The ‘‘loving-tender care’’ ap- 
proach at the middle. This involves get- 
ting enough competent multi-purpose 
health workers, including midwives, at 
the village level who can tend to the 
general simple health needs of the vil- 
lage and can individually advise women 
in that community on family planning 
from the time of marriage, to the birth of 
the first child (advise on spacing for 
health of mother and child), and to vari- 
ous forms of contraception, including 
free voluntary sterilization when the de- 
sired family size is reached. This is the 
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kind of individual attention that is pro- 
ducing some very good results in the 
communities where they have able 
paramedics. It does require clinic and 
hospital back-up and therefore involves 
considerable expense. But it is in the 
long run the most humane and perhaps 
effective way. 

All three approaches seem to be most 
satisfactory. 


Recommendations 


Our approach to the population issue 
must be based on mutuality and respect 
for the rights and duties of other coun- 
tries in developing their own policies and 
programs. Every country faces some- 
what different problems whose solutions 
must accommodate to the realities, 
peculiarities, and circumstances of that 
particular country. 

We cannot solve the problems of 
Asia, or Africa, or Latin America. We 
can, however, help the problem solvers 
of Asia, or Africa, or Latin America. 

Clearly, the American people want to 
be of help in improving conditions of 
life for men and women in desperate 
need. Hundreds of charitable, medical, 
education, and church groups in our 
country demand action to assist, as does 
our own Congress which every year ad- 
monishes the Administration to ensure 
that our AID programs benefit poorer 
people around the world and not line the 
pockets of the rich or the corrupt or 
merely respond to short-run political 
considerations. 

In population, of all fields, there is a 
great opportunity for the United States 
and other donor countries, as well as 
international organizations and private 
groups, to lend an even more effective 
helping hand. 

The United States welcomes moves 
that are being undertaken, albeit be- 
latedly, in every country I visited to in- 
tegrate family planning with health and 
nutrition. People are far more receptive 
to this approach, which is logical and 
humane. It is also cost-effective in the 
long run since all three—health, family 
planning, and nutrition—can be served 
by one administrative structure, with 
doctors and health workers in a position 
to perform all three services. 

Questions have been raised with re- 
gard to the amounts of food aid we 
should be giving to countries in need. 
Unquestionably, we should help avert 
famine. However, we must find the op- 
timum levels of assistance, lest by giving 
too much food we detract from the ef- 
forts and stimuli of receiving countries to 
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maximize their own food production. At 
present, the United States provides 12 
times as much assistance to other coun- 
tries in food and agriculture technology 
as it does in health and family planning. I 
find this ratio disturbing. 

Because unemployment looms as 
such a major problem in Asia and 
elsewhere, a strong case can be made for 
increasing our food-for-work programs 
under Title II. Title II involves more 
administrative programs than Title I, but 
Title II has the advantage of translating 
life-sustaining food into useful projects 
like irrigation which helps receiving 
countries increase their own food pro- 
duction. 

A compelling case can be made for 
allocating more funds for applied 
biomedical and population sciences re- 
search than we are today, and our efforts 
and those of other countries should con- 
tinue to be carefully coordinated to lend 
maximum effective assistance to the 
total worldwide effort, especially to find 
inexpensive effective means of con- 
traception that are safe, widely accepta- 
ble, and do not depend excessively on 
expensive medical structures. I sense 
that we are all on the threshold of some 
important breakthroughs in this field. 
Because safe testing takes years to 
complete and because the population 
problem is getting so acute, funding 
efforts should be front-loaded. What is 
achieved in the near future is going to 
have a far more dramatic impact on the 
problem than that which is achieved sev- 
eral years later. 

Finally, our support must be extended 
through various channels—bilaterally in 
some cases, multilaterally in others, 
using government channels in some 
cases and voluntary organizations in 
others. The United States continues to be 
by far the largest single donor in the field 
of population activities, though our per- 
centage of the total world effort declines 
somewhat every year. That is as it should 
be. We should press other countries to 
contribute more, but we will not be ef- 
fective in doing so unless we continue to 
give enough—and that means more than 
we are doing today. Receiving coun- 
tries, too, should give population pro- 
grams greater financial support. 

I am firmly persuaded that, if we rec- 
ognize the realities of the population 
problem as I have sought to outline 
above, we can expect better support for 
effective population programs both in 
our own country and amongst other 
donor countries. 

In the last analysis, the main problem 


is not ours, but that of receiving coun- 
tries. But for those who want our help 
and deserve it, we should never be found 
wanting. We all have too much at stake 
to do otherwise. 


The missing ingredient— 
a final recommendation 


My travels through Asia deeply con- 
vinced me that the community approach 
has been the missing ingredient in most 
programs. I refer to strengthening local 
communities—usually the village—and 
creating within that village a spirit of 
social and economic cooperation. 

People do not understand macro- 
economics—and will not respond to ar- 
guments based on national economic 
considerations—but they do understand 
and care for those things that happen 
within their own visible horizons. In 
other words, they do understand com- 
munity needs and social and economic 
factors—or if they don’t they can learn to 
understand. As one of our AID officials 
said in Indonesia: it is a matter of turning 
on the villagers by their assuming re- 
sponsibilities for themselves. 

Besides, national governments and 
provincial governments come and go— 

Individuals come and go— 

But communities go on forever. 

We all know how population pro- 
grams must continue for many years be- 
fore they really take effect—and that is 
one more reason why the carrying out of 
national population policies should be 
left to the maximum extent possible to 
the communities. Naturally, the exist- 
ence of a strong village social and politi- 
cal structure makes this approach far 
easier to attain. 

For those concerned with au- 
thoritarianism in Asia, it would be most 
welcome if democracy could thrive at 
least at the village level, with people 
making more and more decisions about 
the day-to-day issues of their villages 
that immediately affect their lives. 

Throughout my trip, I found myself 
continually drawn to village life—and I 
have seen more of Asian village life than 
I have in 37 years of diplomatic service. 

I am convinced that, while the com- 
munity approach may not be the answer, 
it is an important part of any answer. 

It is often surprising what people can 
do collectively when they are given a bit 
of leadership and encouragement to act. 
That will probably have to come from 
the outside at the outset, but it will un- 
lock, I am sure, in many communities, 
capabilities that are already latent and 
only need to be released. 
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Bicentennial 
Despatch 


JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


American diplomacy began a little more than 200 
years ago at a time of crisis and insurrection. In 
April 1775 the first blood was spilled at Lexington 
and Concord. Two months later, again near Boston, 
the British suffered frightful casualties in driving the 
Colonials from Breed’s and Bunker Hills. 

Before July was over American reinforcements 
from as far south as Virginia joined more than 
15,000 aroused New Englanders beseiging the 
British in Boston. By order of the Continental Con- 
gress, one of those Virginians, George Washington, 
became Commander-in-Chief of the new army on 
July 3. 

It was a war but not yet a revolution. There were 
thoughts of independence by some—but cooler heads 
and a majority of Americans hoped for reconciliation 
and reform of the abuses they felt had threatened 
their rights as Englishmen. 

But if only a few anticipated or even desired a 
break with England, the Continental Congress was 
keeping its options open. That body had anticipated 
foreign contacts and in November 1775 appointed a 
secret committee ‘‘for the sole purpose of Corres- 
ponding with our friends in Great Britain, Ireland 
and other parts of the world.’’ This committee be- 
came the nucleus of our first foreign affairs office and 
some of its members—Franklin, Jay, and Jefferson— 
America’s first diplomats. 

These and other men who represented the Ameri- 
can cause in Europe were some of the most colorful of 
historical characters: the accomplished, fur-capped 
Dr. Franklin, playing to standing-room-only Paris 
crowds; John Adams, the principled, stuffy, and 
ever-proper gentleman from Braintree; the secretive 
Silas Deane, who assumed the name ‘‘Jones’’ and 
wrote his letters in invisible ink; the blundering Ar- 
thur Lee, who employed as clerks at least six British 
spies; Thomas Jefferson, the enlightened genius, 
master of all trades, and like Franklin, a consum- 
mate diplomat. 

These envoys often labored alone without instruc- 
tions or contact with the government they repre- 
sented. Nevertheless, blending ingenuity, patience, 
charm, intrigue, and negotiating skill, they won as 
much for the United States as did their compatriots 
back home on the battlefield. 


This is the first in a series of bicentennial monthly 
reports on the origins of U.S. foreign policy. 


BACKGROUND TO MARCH 1776 

As General Washington trained and organized the 
swelling Continental Army at Cambridge in the 
summer of 1775, in Europe a French playwright 
looked gleefully at the growing insurrection. Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, known to 
theater-goers as the author of the Barber of Seville 
and the Marriage of Figaro, was also wise to the 
ways of international intrigue. On one undercover 
assignment for his king, he had bought up and de- 
stroyed the alleged memoirs of Louis X V’s mistress, 
Madame du Barry, thus preventing their embarras- 
sing disclosure. 

The 44-year-old Beaumarchais was in London 
when he learned of the seriousness of the American 
revolt. From his point of view, the war in America 
could not help but benefit France. From then on he 
took the American cause as his own. To Louis X VI he 
wrote that aid to the rebels “‘will diminish the power 
of England and proportionally raise that of France . . . 
Believe me, Sire, the saving of a few millions may 
soon cause a great deal of blood to flow and money to 
be lost to France... .”’ 

The Count de Vergennes, Louis X VI’s industrious 
and patriotic minister of foreign affairs, was 
thoroughly schooled in the subtleties and intrigues of 
European diplomacy. He also was adept at gaining 
negotiating advantage by hiding his true intentions. 

In September 1775 at Beaumarchais’ urging, Ver- 
gennes sent a secret agent to Philadelphia to sound 
out Franklin and his colleagues about their commit- 
ment to a separation and a successful war against 
England. The agent, posing as an Antwerp merchant, 
first met at night with other members of the Commit- 
tee in a quiet Philadelphia house. He assured the 
Americans that France had no designs on recovering 
Canada. Franklin gave an exaggerated account of 
how well the war was going, and the agent seemed 
impressed. 


MARCH 1776 
Benjamin Franklin, heading a small commission 
acting under instructions from the Continental Con- 
gress, visits Montreal, which is still occupied by a 
small force of General Montgomery’s Colonials.* 
The 70-year-old man and his entourage proceed by 
riverboats, sleds and caleches in deep snow through 
the northern wilderness. Negotiations with French 
Canadian leaders break down almost immediately; 
the Canadians are not interested in joining the Ameri- 
cans in their revolt against England. 
As the emissaries fail to secure a Canadian al- 


* On November 12, 1775, Brig. Gen. Montgomery captured 
Montreal as part of a two-pronged attack on Canada. The 
planned capture of Quebec by Benedict Arnold’s troops was 
intended to secure Canada for the Americans. The expedition 
failed and the Colonials withdrew. 





liance, they almost lose a far more valuable 
resource—Dr. Franklin. Weakened by his winter 
journey, the old man nearly succumbs to illness. 

On March 3 Congress votes to send to France a 
““commercial agent to see if he could make arrange- 
ments for purchase of arms and military supplies on 
terms of credit and inquire about other French assist- 
ance.”’ 

The agent is Silas Deane of Connecticut, former 
delegate to the Continental Congress. Deane is sharp 
and sometimes even bold and creative. At age 40 he 
has done well in business and politics. Some, how- 
ever, question his emotional stability and his ten- 
dency to be easily influenced. He will join Arthur 
Lee, who has been in London as commercial agent 
for Massachusetts. 

Lee is a strange man, suspicious of the people 
around him and quite taken with a sense of his own 
greatness. He is also terribly jealous and grows to 
detest Franklin, who will soon be appointed over 
him. A clash of personalities lies ahead. 

Early in the month, Vergennes receives the first 
report of his agent in America and it convinces him 
that the time is ripe to offer secret aid and encour- 
agement to the Americans. On the 12th he submits to 
Louis X VI a long memo proposing to give the insur- 
gents munitions and money but for the present, no 
overt recognition. Vergennes feels the surest means 
of restoring French prestige is the disruption of the 
British Empire. The humiliation of France in the last 
war can and must be avenged. 

But Finance Minister Turgot bluntly warns the 
king that aiding the colonies will hasten reconcilia- 
tion between them and the mother country. 
Moreover, war with England will mean France’s 
ruin; the French treasury is nearly empty and the 
army and navy are in deplorable condition. Despite 
the objections the king is persuaded to adopt a policy 
of limited secret assistance. 

Like two reluctant dancers the French and the 
Americans are edging ever closer together—the 
French smelling the scent of revenge, the Americans 
desperate for arms, gunpowder, and blankets. 


APRIL 1776 

Soon after his appointment by the Congress as a 
‘‘commercial agent,’’ Silas Deane embarked for 
France on his secret mission to obtain French military 
aid for the colonies. His parting was a difficult one. 
Jesse, his frail 10-year-old son, will be without a 
father, and his wife, also in poor health, he will never 
see again. 

For the next seven years few if any of Deane’s 
fellow diplomats will lead normal lives. Cut off from 
home, they will suffer from isolation and loneliness. 
Their wives and children will have to make do with- 
out them. But like his fellow revolutionaries, 


Deane’s commitment and dedication will help him 
bear the agony of separation. 

En route to France, Deane stops in Bermuda and 
during his short stay makes the acquaintance of 
several Bermudian gunrunners. Convinced that an 
American Bermuda would be a handy asset, on April 
27 he writes to Robert Morris, a member of the Secret 
Committee** urging that the colonies and Bermuda 
immediately join forces to prey on British vessels. 
Even as he writes, American privateers encouraged 
by the Congress are beginning to take a heavy toll of 
enemy shipping. 

Deane has been instructed, once he arrives in 
France, to contact several covert supporters of the 
American cause and obtain an audience with Ver- 
gennes, the French foreign minister. Beneath this 
cloak of secrecy, he will seek to obtain French arms 
and clothing for 25,000 colonial troops in exchange 
for American farm produce. If the French accede to 
the arrangement, Deane will then broach the subject 
of independence for the 13 colonies. Would France 
recognize them, receive their envoys, and ‘‘enter into 
a treaty of alliance with them, for commerce or de- 
fense, or both? If so, on what principal conditions?’’ 

War with England has been going on now for one 
year. In Philadelphia, the Continental Congress is 
devoting less time to seeking reconciliation with Eng- 
land and acting more like the governing body of a 
sovereign nation. There is open talk of indepen- 
dence. Last February when Franklin proposed open- 
ing the colonies to the commerce and ships of all 
nations for a minimum of two years beginning on 
July 20, 1776, his motion died in committee. Now on 
April 6, in an attempt to attract foreign trade and 
sorely needed assistance, the Congress declares 
American ports open to all foreign shipping. Yet 
there is a hint of wishful thinking in this announce- 
ment. Britannia still rules the waves! Her ships-of- 
the-line and frigates seriously threaten all who dare to 
trade with the rebels. 


** The Secret Committee, not to be confused with the Secret 
Committee of Correspondence which was concerned with mat- 
ters of diplomacy, was appointed by the Congress in September 
1775. It was given large sums of money and the power to procure 
war supplies from Europe and the West Indies. Later the names 
of the two committees were changed to clarify the distinction. 
The Committee of Secret Correspondence became the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs; the Commercial Committee succeeded 
the Secret Committee. 





Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 


By Lee H. BurKE, Historical Office, 


based on a manuscript by RICHARD S 


This is the seventh of a series of 
articles on the buildings occupied by 
the Department of State and its pre- 
decessors from the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the present. The 
NEWSLETTER is printing the series as a 
contribution to our Nation’ s bicenten- 
nial. 


Public Building West 
of the White House 
May 1801 — August 1814 


Approximately three days after 
James Madison entered upon his duties 
as Secretary of State, succeeding John 
Marshall on May 2, 1801, the Depart- 
ment of State began to move from one 
of the Six Buildings on Pennsylvania 
Avenue to a newly constructed build- 
ing west of the White House. The 
move was completed about the middle 
of June. Some boxes containing mod- 
els belonging to the Patent Office had 
already been moved to the still un- 
finished new building about the last 
week in December 1800.' 

This building was known in its day 
as ‘‘the New Building,’’ “‘the War Of- 
fice,’ and ‘‘the public building west 
of the President’s house.’’? Located 
where the center wing and west-center 
entrance of the Old Executive Office 
Building are now, it was the second of 
two structures intended to house the 
executive offices of the government, 
the other being the already described*® 
Treasury Department Building on the 
east side of the White House. 

On July 23, 1799, while the Treas- 
ury Department Building was still 
under construction, the Commission- 
ers for the District of Columbia had 
sought proposals for the erection of a 
second executive office building, to be 
located on the west side of the White 
House. This building was to be like the 


' MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, p. 93. 

* Ibid., page 105. MS. National Archives, 
Record Group 42, Letters of the Commission- 
ers, VI, 74-75. 2 Stat. 589, April 28, 1810, sec. 
2. At that time the White House was called the 
President’s house. 

>See preceding 
NEWSLETTER. 
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Treasury Department Building—*‘of 
similar Dimensions & form in every 
respect’’—except that ‘‘the Founda- 
tion will be laid ten feet deeper from 
the Surface of the Ground.’’* It was 
‘*sunk to the eaves in a hollow pre- 
pared for it, so that it might be on a 
level with the Treasury,’’> and from 
this fact it was commonly said to have 
been ‘‘built in a hole in the ground.’’® 

On August 6, 1799, the Commis- 
sioners entered into a contract for the 
construction of this building with 
Leonard Harbaugh, the builder of the 
Treasury Department Building. The 
price was $39,511, exactly the same 
amount as for the Treasury Department 
Building. Construction was to begin 
within six weeks and was to be finished 
by November 1, 1800.’ The building 
was not completed, however, until 
about April 30, 1801. 

The available records indicate that 
the size and the style and details of 
construction of this building were in all 
respects similar to those of the Treas- 
ury Department Building. It was a 
plain two-story structure of brick on a 
freestone foundation, with a basement 
and a dormer-windowed attic. About 
149 feet in length, east and west, and 
57% feet in breadth, it stood with its 
west end near the east side of Seven- 
teenth Street just above F Street. On 
each floor a corridor ran the length of 
the building, with rooms on each side.® 


* MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters of the Commissioners, V, 271-272, the 
Commissioners to Harbaugh and others. 

> John B. Osborne, *‘The Removal of the 
Government to Washington’’, in Records of 
the Columbia Historical Society, Wl, 149. 
Winslow M. Watson, ed., /n Memoriam: Ben- 
jamin Ogle Tayloe (Washington, 1872), p. 150. 

® Lurton D. Ingersoll, A History of the War 
Department of the United States (Washington 
and Philadelphia, 1880), p. 110 

7 MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Proceedings of the Commissioners, V, 175- 
177. 

® Ibid., Letters of the Commissioners, VI, 
74-75, the Commissioners to the Secretary of 
War and to Harbaugh, April 16, 1801. 

® Edward D. Ingraham, A Sketch of the 
Events Which Preceded the Capture of 
Washington by the British, on the Twenty- 

fourth of August, 1814 (Philadelphia, 1849), p. 
48. 


There were fourteen rooms on the first 
floor, fourteen on the second floor, 
and eight in the attic. Twenty-four of 
the rooms were 17 by 20 feet, eight 
were of nearly the same dimensions, 
and four were fireproof rooms of 10 by 
12 feet.’ The roof was of shingle; the 
window sills were of stone; there were 
numerous fireplaces; the rooms and 
corridors were plastered and 
whitewashed; and the windows were 
fitted with venetian blinds.'' A well 
supplied water for the building.'* 
Bookshelves from the Six Buildings 
were set up in the attic of the new 
building, as well as 675 feet of new 
shelving. A set of bookcases in six 
parts was purchased for the Secretary’s 
room, and at least three of the four iron 
grates that the Department had in- 
stalled in the house among the Six 
Buildings were set up in the new build- 
ing.'3 

A contemporary British diplomat 
seemed unimpressed with the Depart- 
ment’s new home. He wrote that in this 
building ‘‘the Secretary of State re- 
ceived Foreign Ministers in a very in- 
different little room into which they 
were ushered by his clerk.’’'* 

For a time the new building housed 
not only the Department of State, in- 
cluding the Patent Office, but also the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 


'© MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters of the Commissioners, V, 422, the 
Commissioners to Charles Lee, May 20, 1800. 
Ibid., Public Buildings and Grounds, Proposals 
and Estimates, 1795-1816, James Hoban to the 
Commissioners, December 15, 1800. 


'! MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, pp. 118, 119, 143, 149, 157, 163, 179, 
205, 213, 266, 294, 300, 304. 


‘2 MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters of the Commissioners, V, 280, the 
Commissioners to Harbaugh, August 8, 1799. 


13 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820. pp. 105, 108, 111, 118. 


4 Margaret B. Tinkcom, ‘*Caviar Along the 
Potomac: Sir Augustus John Foster’s ‘Notes on 
the United States,’ 1804-1812,’’ in William and 
Mary Quarterly; a Magazine of Early Ameri- 
can History, Institutions and Culture (Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., etc., 1892—), 3d ser., VIII, 
January 1951, p. 74. 
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Included in this highly imaginative view of the British invasion of Washington, 
August 24-25, 1814, is the Public Building West of the White House (marked I). 


ment, the General Post Office, the City 
Post Office, and offices of both the 
Superintendent and the Surveyor of the 
city of Washington. By March 1810 
the Department of State occupied one 
small fireproof room on the first floor, 
four rooms on the second floor (includ- 
ing one room, occupied by the Patent 
Office, which had been created by par- 
titioning off part of the corridor), and 
four rooms in the attic. Apparently the 
small fireproof rooms and the attic 
rooms were used only for the storage of 
books and records.'® 

Later in 1810 the City Post Office 


15 MS. Department of State, 15 Domestic 


Letters, pp. 420-422, Secretary of State Robert 
Smith to Josiah Quincy, March 13, 1810. 
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and the offices of the Superintendent 
and the Surveyor were removed from 
the new building to other quarters. In 
1812 the General Post Office and the 
Patent Office moved into the Blodget 
Hotel Building, subsequently known 
as the ‘‘General and City Post Office 
Building.”’ 

The Blodget Hotel Building was a 
three-story brick structure located on 
the northeast corner of Eighth and E 
Streets Northwest, fronting on E 
Street. It was erected in 1793-1795 by 
Samuel Blodget, a speculator in 
Washington real estate, but it had re- 
mained unfinished and unoccupied 
until its purchase by the government 
under authority of an act of Congress, 


approved April 28, 1810.'® The fol- 
lowing description of the building was 
published in 1816: 

‘*The Patent Office, constructed ac- 
cording to the plan of J. Hoban, es- 
quire, (who gained the prize for that of 
the President’s house,) consists of 
three stories, and is a hundred and 
twenty feet long, and sixty feet wide. It 
is ornamented with a pediment, and six 


162 Stat. 589, 691. American State Papers, 
Miscellaneous, II, 188. George Watterston, 
New Guide to Washington (Washington, 
1847-1848), pp. 63-64. Bryan, National Capi- 
tal, 1, 260, 528, 553-554; II, 247. Journal of the 
Patent Office Society (Washington, 1918—), 
XVIII, July 1936, pp. 124, 126. For a biog- 
raphical sketch of Samuel Blodget, see Dictio- 
nary of American Biography, Il, 380-381. 
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Blodget’s Hotel, home of the Patent Offi 


Ionic pilasters. From the eminence on 
which it stands, the richly-wooded 
hills rise on every side, and form a 
scenery of unequalled beauty.’’'” 

The Patent Office originally oc- 
cupied two large rooms and two small 
rooms in the west or Eighth Street wing 
of the second floor. In 1829 it and the 
City Post Office were moved into a 
newly constructed addition to the 
building which faced Seventh Street. 
The entire building, including every- 
thing belonging to the Patent Office, 
was destroyed by fire on December 15, 
1836.18 

The Departments of State, War and 
Navy remained in the building west of 
the White House until August 1814. It 
was in this building that Robert Smith 
succeeded Madison as Secretary of 
State on March 6, 1809 (Madison had 
succeeded Jefferson as President on 
March 4, 1809), and was in turn suc- 
ceeded by James Monroe on April 6, 
1811. 

The Department of State remained 
virtually unchanged during this 
period. In a report made on January |, 
1807, Secretary Madison listed the 
personnel of the Department, gave a 
brief description of their duties, and 
listed their salaries. The Secretary’s 
salary was still $5,000 and the total for 


the other eight employees was 
$7,812.'9 


'7 David B. Warden, A Chorographical and 
Statistical Description of the District of Colum- 
bia (Paris, 1816), p. 37. 

'8 Journal of the Patent Office Society, 
XVIII, July 1936, pp. 126, 127, 129, 130. This 
publication deals also with the subsequent 
homes of the Patent Office, which was transfer- 
red from the Department of State to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1849. 
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ce from 1810 to 1829. 


While the Department of State was 
in this building, the United States de- 
clared war with England on June 18, 
1812. During the War of 1812, British 
forces invaded Washington on August 
24, 1814. That night and the following 
morning they burned the Capitol, the 
White House, and the two executive 
office buildings, including that oc- 
cupied by the Department of State, and 
destroyed other property both public 
and private. 

Five days earlier, President Madi- 
son had suggested that Secretary of 
State Monroe leave Washington to in- 
vestigate the British advance. Sighting 
the enemy the following day, Monroe 
at once sent orders directing the offi- 
cers of the Department of State to save 
the records. (At that time the records of 
the Department included, besides 
those of its own activities since 1789, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, the original laws and 
treaties of the United States, and other 
valuable papers.) 

The clerks of the Department im- 
mediately placed the records in linen 
bags and loaded them into carts. They 
were taken first to a vacant gristmill on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac two 
miles above Georgetown, and then, 
because that location seemed unsafe, 
to Leesburg, Va., where they were 
kept for ‘‘some weeks.’’?° (The rec- 
ords and models of the Patent Office, 
which were then in the Blodget Hotel 
Building, were spared by the invad- 
ers.) 


'® Gaillard Hunt, The Department of State of 
the United States — Its History and Functions 
(New Haven, 1914), pp. 191-193. 

*° Ingraham, Capture of Washington, pp. 35, 
47-49. Bryan, National Capital, 1, 626-627. 


In response to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of October 
24, 18x4, requesting information re- 
garding the destruction of official 
books and papers of the respective De- 
partments in the British invasion of 
August 1814, the Secretary of State ad 
interim reported on November 14 as 
follows: 

‘*.. . when it became apparent from 
the movements of the enemy, after his 
debarkation at Benedict, [Maryland,] 
that his destination was the seat of 
Government, every exertion was 
made, and every means employed, for 
the removal of the books and papers of 
this office, to a place of safety; and, 
notwithstanding the extreme difficulty 
in obtaining the means of conveyance, 
it is believed that every paper and 
manuscript book of the office, of any 
importance, including those of the old 
Government, and all in relation to ac- 
counts, were placed in a state of securi- 
ty... .it was not found practicable 
however, to preserve, in like manner, 
the volumes of laws reserved by Con- 
gress for future disposition; many of 
the books belonging to the library of 
the Department, as well as some letters 
on file of minor importance from indi- 
viduals on business mostly disposed 
of, which were unavoidably left, and 
shared the fate, it is presumed, of the 
building in which they were depos- 
ited.”**" 

Because of the quick action of Sec- 
retary Monroe and his colleagues, 
many important historical documents 
had been saved. One historian stated 
that these men ‘‘deserve public 
gratitude for. . . indelible shame. . . 
would have followed if [the 
British] had carried away with them, as 
trophies of their exploit, the original of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United 
States.’’?? 

The home of the Department of 
State, however, did not fare as well. 
All that remained of this building were 
the stone foundations and the brick 
outer walls. A report by George Had- 
field dated October 13, 1814, on ‘the 
present state of the Public Buildings,”’ 


2! American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
Il, 252. 
*? Hunt, op. cit., p. 200. 
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The house on G Street near 18th, 
shown after its enlargement when it 
was known as the ‘‘Wirt Mansion.’’ 


includes the following paragraph re- 
garding the two executive office build- 
ings: 

‘*The Public Offices, These two 
Buildings in consequence of their hav- 
ing been executed entirely of brick, in 
the upper structure of the outward 
walls, have sustained, without mate- 
rial injury, the violence of excessive 
heat; The apparent and actual damage 
can be easily corrected by the facility 
with which bricks can be removed, and 
replaced in a Building; here also an 
advantage presents itself from a calam- 
ity, by affording the opportunity of 
erecting these Buildings in the interior, 
of solid material, and thereby render 
them fireproof, an object often wished 
in their former state, for the certain 
preservation of the Public Documents 
from accidental fire; [.]’’?* 


G Street Near 


Eighteenth Street 
Sept. 1814 — March 1816 


The British attack on the Capital 
city, including the destruction of the 
public buildings, forced the govern- 
ment offices to locate elsewhere. Ten 
days after the British invasion, the 
Washington Daily National Intelli- 
gencer announced (September 3, 
1814): **The Public Offices will be ac- 
comodated in houses which have been 
tendered by their proprietors for that 
purpose, and will immediately re- 
commence the usual routine of busi- 
ness.”” 

The issue of that newspaper for Sep- 
tember 9, 1814, included this further 
information: 

‘**The Public Buildings having been 
mostly destroyed, the various offices 
are locating themselves in those pri- 
vate houses which are most commodi- 
ous and conveniently situated for the 
purpose. The President will occupy 
Col. Tayloe’s large house, which was 
lately occupied by the French Minis- 


23 MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters Received by Commissioners, XXI, No. 
2162. 
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ter. The Department of State occupies 
the house lately inhabited by Judge 
Duvall; the Treasury Department is 
fixed at the House formerly occupied 
by the British minister Foster; the War 
Office is in the building adjoining the 
Bank of the Metropolis. The Navy Of- 
fice in Mr. Mechlin’s House near the 
West Market, and the General Post Of- 
fice in one of Mr. Way’s new houses, 
&c. &c.’’ Therefore, sometime be- 
tween September 3 and 9, 1814, the 
Department of State moved into ‘‘the 
house lately inhabited by Judge 
Duvall.’’! 

According to Department of State 
records, this house was located on the 
South side of G Street, between 17th 
and 18th Streets, Northwest.” At least 
two Washington historians state that 
this building was located on the site of 
the present Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building on G Street.* 
District of Columbia land records indi- 
cate that in 1814-1816 only one build- 
ing stood in this approximate location, 
and this was a house situated on the 
westerly half of original lot 14 in 
square 169, astride the line between 


' The reference is to Gabriel Duvall, of Mary- 
land, who was then an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. See Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, pp. 
DL1t-1112. 

2 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Department of 
State, 1881-1889. p. 188. 

3 Maud Burr Morris, ‘‘An Old Washington 
Mansion (2017 I Street Northwest),’” in Rec- 
ords of the Columbia Historical Society, XX1, 
125-126. Bryan National Capital, Ul, 192. 


the former boy’s building at 1730- 
1732 G Street and the main building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at 1736 G Street. A deed of trust 
made on October 17, 1805, names 
James Calder of Georgetown as the 
owner of the property and describes the 
house as a three-story brick house 
measuring 26 feet 9 inches by 36 feet 9 
inches, with kitchen, stable, and car- 
riage house, all of brick, on a lot 
measuring 31 feet along G Street and 
113 feet deep.* 

On September 1, 1815, while the 
Department of State still occupied the 
house, Calder sold it, together with 
additional land extending westward to 
Eighteenth Street, to Tobias Lear for 
$8 ,000.° On the same date Lear’s son, 
Benjamin L. Lear, bought a small lot 
adjoining the property on the east,® 
and on November 17, 1815, Lear 
bought a lot adjoining his son’s lot on 
the east.’ These purchases gave the 
Lears a total frontage on G Street of 
approximately 240 feet. 

he Department of State continued 
to occupy this house until about April 
1, 1816. During this time, James Mon- 
roe was Secretary of State. 

On January 21, 1818, Lear’s widow 
and son sold the whole property on G 
Street to Attorney General William 
Wirt® for $12,000.° Wirt continued as 
Attorney General until March 3, 1829. 


* MS. Recorder of Deeds, D.C., Land Rec- 
ords, lib. O No. 14, fols. 303-307. 

5 Ibid. lib. AK No. 35, fols. 455-457. 

6 Ibid., fols. 457-458. 

7 Ihid., fols. 232-234. 





During that time he made this house his 
residence,'® and it came to be known 
as the ‘‘Wirt property’’'' or the **Wirt 
Mansion.’’ The house had evidently 
been enlarged during Lear’s ownership 
and presumably after the Department 
of State had vacated it, because, al- 
though it measured less than 27 by 37 
feet in 1805 and stood until 1815 ona 
lot only about 4 feet wider than the 
house, Wirt, who had a large family, 
described the house on the day he 
bought it as ‘‘quite comfortable,’’'? 
and there were subsequent references 
to it as a ‘“‘mansion.”’ 

The house subsequently changed 
hands a number of times.'* It was 
probably still standing in 1887, be- 
cause on June 8 of that year the De- 
partment of State purchased from 
Mathew B. Brady six prints of a photo- 
graph of it.'* (These prints have not 
been located.) 

On March 1, 1889, John R. McLean 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and his wife, sold 
the property, together with another 
property just south of it on Eighteenth 
Street, to the Columbia Athletic Club 
for $45,000.'° It was presumably 
shortly after this sale that the old house 
was razed, for the Columbia Athletic 
Club proceeded to erect, partly on its 


* For a biographical sketch, see Dictionary of 
American Biography, XX, 418-421. 

* MS. Recorder of Deeds, D.C., Land Rec- 
ords, lib. AP No. 40, fols. 475-476, 477-478. 

'® John P. Kennedy, Memoirs of the Life of 
William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United 
States, rev. edition (Philadelphia, 1856), Il, 67, 
225. 

'! MS. Recorder of Deeds, D.C. , Land Rec- 
ords, lib. WB No. 93, fols. 1-10, June 1, 1842. 

'2 Kennedy, op. cit., p.67. 

'S For example, see MS. Recorder of Deeds, 
D.C., Land Records, lib. WB No. 25, fols. 
351-358; lib. WB No. 54, fols. 158-162; lib. 
WB No. 69, fols. 319-321; lib. WB No. 67, 
fols. 48-74; lib. WB No. 93, fols. 1-10; lib. WB 
No. 116, fols. 282-284; lib. JAS No. 5, fols. 
493-496; lib. JAS No. 210, fol. 114; lib. JAS 
No. 52, fols. 57-59; and Writers’ Program, 
Guide to the Nation's Capital, p. 98. 

14 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Department of 
State, 1881-1889, p. 188. 

*® MS. Recorder of Deeds, D.C., Land Rec- 
ords, lib. 1377, fols. 279-282. 
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site, a five-story brick structure with 
an ornate brownstone front which later 
was the boys’ building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. '® 

By 1898 the Columbia Athletic Club 
was in default on interest payments on 
its mortgage on the property, and on 
December 30, 1898, the property was 
sold at auction to the YMCA.'? The 
main building of the YMCA, which 
covers the westerly portion of the site 
of the old house, was erected in 1904. 


Rebuilt Public 
Building West of 

the White House 

April 1816 — August 1819 


On or shortly before April 1, 1816, 
the Department of State moved from 
its temporary quarters in the house on 
G Street to the rebuilt public building 
west of the White House. As before the 
British invasion, the Department 
shared this building with the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Congress had provided, on February 
13, 1815, **That the President of the 
United States cause to be repaired or 
rebuilt forthwith, the President's 
House, Capitol and public offices, on 
their present sites in the city of 
Washington,’’' Within fourteen 
months, the reconstruction of the pub- 
lic building to the west of the White 
House was completed and ready for 
occupancy at a cost of not quite 
$32,000.? The Daily National Intelli- 
gencer of April 2, 1816, offered the 
following comment: ‘‘The Public 
Offices.—It is very satisfactory to per- 
ceive that the Public Buildings, oc- 
cupied by the different Offices, are al- 
ready repaired, we might almost say 
rebuilt, so as to be in a condition much 
superior to that in which they were 
before their conflagration by the torch 
of our late enemy. The Department of 


'6 Ibid., lib. 1381, fols. 152-178 

'T Thid., lib. 2356, fols. 280-289 

'3 Stat. 205. 

"American State Papers, Miscellaneous, ll, 
438. 


State is already moved into the East 
end of the second story of the building 
west of the President’s house; where it 
has very capacious and excellent 
apartments, being very much better 
accommodated as to room and ar- 
rangement than heretofore.’’ 

Work on the building had involved 
fairly extensive patching of the exist- 
ing outer brick walls and the rebuilding 
of the roof and the interior. The ar- 
chitect was James Hoban, who had 
been awarded first prize for his design 
of the White House, who had designed 
and built the Blodget Hotel, and who 
was currently supervising the rebuild- 
ing of the White House.* Josias 
Thompson was the contractor, and the 
bricklaying work was contracted by 
Peter Mortie. 

The rebuilt building was the same 
size as the original and evidently very 
similar to it in design both inside and 
outside. It was two stories high, with a 
basement and an attic with entrances 
on each of its four sides. On both 
stories a corridor ran the length of the 
building, with fourteen rooms on each 
side of each corridor. In the center of 
the building, on the north side of the 
corridor, was a wide staircase.> Ap- 
parently there were twenty-eight fire- 
places, the hearths of which, in the 
rooms for the Secretaries, were of 
stone, and in the other rooms *‘of stock 
Brick neatly laid in mortar.’’* At the 
time the Department of State occupied 


* For a biographical sketch of James Hoban, 
see Dictionary of American Biography, IX 
91-92. 

* MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters Received by Commissioners, XXII, 
Nos. 2202 and 2266, Mortie to the Commis- 
sioners, June 10, 1815, and Hoban to the Com- 
missioners, January 29, 1816; XXIII, No. 
2302, Hoban to the Commissioners, April 16, 
1816. 

® Peter Force, A National Calendar, for 
1820 (Washington 1820), pp. 177, 180-181. 
Jonathan Elliot, Historical Sketches of the Ten 
Miles Square F orming the District of Columbia 
(Washington, 1830), p. 164. Watterston, Guide 
to Washington, p. 61. 

® MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters Received by Commissioners, XXII, No. 
2250, Hoban to the Commissioners, October 
30, 1815. 
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the building, the roof was of shingle, 
which was subsequently replaced with 
slate,” and the rooms were 
whitewashed.* A new desk and book- 
case were purchased for the Secre- 
tary’s room for $90 on March 19, 
1817.° 

The Department of State, by the end 
of 1817, occupied five rooms on the 
second floor at the south and east end 
of the building and four rooms in the 
attic, while the Patent Office (still a 
part of the Department) occupied two 
rooms in the General and City Post 
Office Building (Blodget Hotel build- 
ing). According to a report by John 
Quincy Adams, who had succeeded 
Monroe as Secretary of State on Sep- 
tember 22, 1817,'° this space was 


* American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Il, 
578. 

* MS. Department of State, Account Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, p. 334. 

* Ibid. p. 314. 

'® Monroe actually had asked Adams to be 
Secretary on March 6, 1817, two days after his 
inauguration as President. Adams was in Great 
Britain at the time as the U.S. Minister and did 
not receive Monroe's proposal until April 16, 
1817. Adams accepted immediately, although 
he did not arrive in the United States until Au- 
gust 6, and entered upon his duties September 
22, 1817. John Graham, the Chief Clerk, served 
as ad interim Secretary from March 4 to March 
9, and the new Attorney General, Richard Rush, 
carried on in the same capacity until Adams 
assumed the office. 
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The Navy Department building in 1884 , showing added third story. 


wholly inadequate to the needs of the 
Department,'' even though the total 
personnel, including messengers, and 
assistants still numbered only about a 
dozen persons. 

Secretary Adams also complained 
about the amount of work he had to do 
in the Department of State. In a letter 
to a friend dated June 22, 1818, he 
wrote: “‘It was considered by Mr. 
Madison that the public duties of the 
Department of State were more than 
sufficient for one man. . . . For my- 
self I can only assure you that I have 
found the duties of the Department to 
be more than I can perform. Some of 
them therefore are not performed.’*'” 
‘**All is disorder and confusion,’’ he 
lamented. '* 

Consequently, Adams took steps to 
improve the work of the Department. 
By an executive order in 1818, the 
duties and salaries of a number of the 
clerks were specifically stated.'* 
Among other things, he also set up an 
improved system for filing and regis- 


'! MS. Department of State, 3 Report Book, 


p. 8. American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
Il, 470. 

'2 The Writings of John Quincy Adams, ed., 
W.C. Ford (New York 1916), VI, 354. 

'"SMemoirs of John Quincy Adams, ed. 
Charles F. Adams (Philadelphia, 1875), IV, 
100. 

'* House Document No. 194, 15th Congress, 
Ist Session, VII, (Serial 11). 


tering diplomatic and consular corre- 
spondence;'® put in order the Depart- 
ment’s accounts;'® and improved the 
system of recording the laws and re- 
solutions of Congress, which was then 
a function of the Department of 
State.'7 

Although the Department of State 
moved out of the public building west 
of the White House in 1819, that build- 
ing continued to house the Navy De- 
partment for nearly sixty-five years 
thereafter. Pursuant to a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved December 
15, 1864,'* it was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a third story and an extension 
or wing on the south side. '*® The build- 
ing was razed between February 18 and 
March 31, 1884, to make way for the 
erection of the center and west wings 
of the State, War, Navy Building—the 
present Old Executive Office Building 
which still stands on that site.*° 


'S Memoirs . 

'8 Thid., p. 366. 

'? Ibid., p. 435. 

'® 13 Stat. 565. 

'® A photograph of the old building, which 
was taken by Third Assistant Secretary of State 
Alvey A. Adee in 1884, shortly before it was 
torn down, and which shows in the background 
portions of the east and south wings of the then 
unfinished State, War, and Navy Building, is 
reproduced in this article. 

2° House Executive Document No. 337, 50th 
Congress, Ist Session (Serial 2561), p. 3. 


op. cit., p. 224 
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CHALLENGES—continued 


maintain an equilibrium of power 
through a strong national and allied 
defense. The United States will do 
what is necessary to maintain the bal- 
ance in all significant categories of 
military strength—including conven- 
tional as well as strategic forces. 

—Secondly, this country is pre- 
pared to negotiate solutions to political 
problems. The 1971 agreement on Ber- 
lin is an example. And both superpow- 
ers share a basic responsibility to en- 
sure that the world is spared the 
holocaust of a nuclear war. Strategic 
arms limitation is therefore a perma- 
nent, mutual, and fundamental inter- 
est. At Vladivostok in 1974, President 
Ford reached agreement on the outline 
of a comprehensive agreement putting 
an equal ceiling on strategic forces on 
both sides for a ten-year period. The 
issues that remain in completing that 
agreement are soluble. An agreement 
on the basis of strict reciprocity is at- 
tainable. 

—Both sides have vital interests, 
but have an overriding interest in 
avoidance of major conflict. Therefore 
long-term peace can only be founded 
on the practice and habit of restraint. 
Exploiting local crises for unilateral 
gain is not acceptable. This nation will 
not seek confrontations lightly, but we 
are determined to defend peace by sys- 
tematic resistance to pressures and ir- 
responsible actions. The growth of 
Soviet economic and military power 
could not have been prevented; what 
can be prevented is the use of that 
power to upset the global balance. 
Without restraint there is no possibility 
of a meaningful relaxation of tensions. 

—If we preserve security on this 
basis, opportunities exist for creative 
diplomacy to engage the Soviet Union 
more firmly in constructive participa- 
tion in the international system. We 
are prepared to hold out the prospect of 
increasing bilateral cooperation in the 
economic, technical, and other fields, 
to give both sides an increasing stake 
in positive political relations. Over the 
long-term we have it within our capac- 
ity to make our coexistence durable 
and secure, and to turn ‘t into coopera- 
tion. 

This is the broad agenda for the fu- 
ture of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 
More specifically: 

—We cannot prevent the growth of 


as 


Soviet power, but we can prevent its 
use for unilateral advantage and politi- 
cal expansion. 

—We must accept the reality that 
sovereign states, especially ones of 
roughly equal power, cannot impose 
unacceptable conditions on each other, 
and ultimately and inevitably must 
proceed by compromise. 

—The United States will never stand 
for violation of a solemn treaty or 
agreement. 

—We can never tolerate a shift in the 
Strategic balance against us, either in 
unsatisfactory agreements, violations 
of agreements, or by neglect of our 
own defense requirements. 

—We are determined to pursue the 
effort to negotiate a saner and more 
secure strategic balance on equitable 
terms, because it is in our interest and 
in the interest of world peace. 

Any Administration conscious of 
the long-term requirements of peace 
will find itself implementing the same 
dual approach of firmness in the face of 
pressure, and readiness to work for a 
more cooperative world. Of course, 
differences are inevitable as to the 
practical application of these princi- 
ples. But, as President Kennedy said, 
‘*in the final analysis our most basic 
common link is that we all inhabit this 
small planet. We all breathe the same 
air. We all cherish our children’s fu- 
ture. And we are all mortal.’’ 


The problem of local conflicts 


As the United States and Soviet 
Union have taken important steps to- 
ward regulating their own competi- 
tion, the problem of local conflicts 
persists and indeed to some extent in- 
creases. The world begins to take for 
granted the invulnerability of global 
stability to local disturbances. The 
world has permitted too many of the 
underlying causes of regional conflicts 
to continue unattended, until the par- 
ties came to believe their only recourse 
was to war. And because each crisis 
ultimately has been contained, the 
world has remained complacent. We 
cannot forget the ominous lesson of 
1914. Tolerance of local conflict 
tempts world holocaust. We have no 
guarantee that some local crisis will 
not explode beyond control. We havea 
responsibility to prevent such crises. 

This must be a permanent preoccu- 


pation of statesmen who are concerned 
for the preservation of peace over the 
next decades. In the modern era, 
global communications have shrunk 
our planet and created a global con- 
sciousness. Nations and peoples are 
increasingly sensitive to events and is- 
sues in other parts of the globe. Our 
moral principle extends our concern 
for the fate of our fellowmen. Ideolog- 
ical conflict respects no boundaries 
and calls into question even the legiti- 
macy of domestic structures. 

We cannot expect stability to con- 
tinue indefinitely unless determined 
efforts are made to moderate and re- 
solve local political conflicts peace- 
fully. 

The United States is not the world’s 
policeman. But we have learned from 
bitter experience—as recently as 
1973—that conflicts can erupt and 
spread and directly touch the interests 
and wellbeing of this country. Helping 
to settle disputes is a long-standing 
American tradition, in our interest and 
the world interest. 

Nowhere is there greater urgency 
than in the Middle East. The agree- 
ments negotiated between the parties 
over the past few years, in accordance 
with Resolutions 242 and 338, are un- 
precedented steps toward an ultimate 
peace. These efforts must and will con- 
tinue. Both sides must contribute to the 
process; the United States remains 
committed to assist. The elements for 
further progress toward peace exist. 
Stagnation runs a grave risk of further 
upheaval, of benefit to neither side, 
and of grave implications for the peace 
and economic wellbeing of the world. 


Nuclear weapons technology 


Proliferation of nuclear weapons 
technology could add a more ominous 
dimension to a world in which regional 
political conflicts persist. The dangers 
so long predicted may be coming 
closer at hand. As I said to the United 
Nations General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1974: ‘‘The world has grown so 
accustomed to the existence of nuclear 
weapons that it assumes they will 
never be used. . . .In a world where 
many nations possess nuclear 
weapons, dangers would be vastly 
compounded. It would be infinitety 
more difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain stability among a large 
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BOGOTA—During his recent visit to Latin America Secretary Kissinger was guest of honor at 
a working breakfast held at Hato Grande, the country retreat of President Alfonso Lopez 
Michelsen of Colombia, left. Also pictured is William D. Rogers, ARA Assistant Secretary. 


number of nuclear powers. Local wars 
would take on a new dimension. Nu- 
clear weapons would be introduced 
into regions where political conflict 
remains intense and the parties con- 
sider their vital interests overwhelm- 
ingly involved. There would, as well, 
be a vastly heightened risk of direct 
involvement of the major nuclear pow- 
ers.”” 

Therefore, halting proliferation is a 
major foreign policy objective of this 
Administration as it has been for all 
previous Administrations since the 
dawn of the nuclear age. As I ex- 
plained to your colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Government Operations Commit- 
tee just a week ago, we have inten- 
sified our efforts—in international 
bodies, with other nations who are 
principle exporters of nuclear mate- 
rials, with potential nuclear powers— 
and with the Congress—to ensure that 
the benefits of peaceful nuclear energy 
can be spread widely without at the 
same time spreading the perils of 
holocaust. It is a challenge to states- 
manship to see beyond the immediate 
economic gains from unstrained com- 
petition in nuclear exports and to act to 
halt a mushrooming danger. 


SHAPING A WORLD 
COMMUNITY 


The upheavals of the twentieth cen- 
tury have bequeathed to us another 
fundamental task—to adapt the inter- 
national structure to the new realities 
of our time. We must fashion construc- 
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tive long-term relationships between 
the industrial and developing nations, 
rich and poor, North and South; we 
must adapt and reinvigorate our 
friendships in Latin America, Asia and 
Africa, taking into account their new 
role and importance on the world 
scene; and together with all nations we 
must address the new problems of an 
interdependent world which can only 
be solved through multilateral cooper- 
ation. 


Relations between industrial 
and developing nations 

A central issue of foreign policy 
over the next generation will be the 
relationship between the industrial and 
developing nations. Decolonization 
and the expansion of the world 
economy have given birth to new coun- 
tries and new centers of power and ini- 
tiative. The world environment of the 
next decades can be the seedbed of 
political instability, ideological con- 
frontation and economic welfare—or it 
can become a community marked by 
international collaboration on an un- 
precedented scale. The interdepen- 
dence of nations—the indivisibility of 
our security and our prosperity—can 
accelerate our common progress or our 
common decline. 

Therefore, just as we must go be- 
yond maintaining equilibrium if we are 
to ensure peace, so must we transcend 
tests of strength in North-South rela- 
tions and seek to build a true world 
community. In international forums, 


the United States will resist pressure 
tactics, one-way morality, and prop- 
agandistic assaults on our dignity and 
on common sense. We will defend our 
interests and beliefs without apology. 
We will resist attempts at blackmail or 
extortion. 

We know that world order depends 
ultimately on cooperative efforts and 
concrete solutions to the problems in 
our relations. The price and supply of 
energy, the conditions of trade, the ex- 
pansion of world food production, the 
technological bases for economic de- 
velopment, the protection of the world 
environment, the rules of law that gov- 
ern the world’s oceans and outer 
space—these are concerns that affect 
all nations and that can be satisfactor- 
ily addressed only on the basis of 
mutual respect and in a framework of 
international collaboration. This is the 
agenda of an interdependent world. 

We have much reason for confi- 
dence. It is the West—and overwhelm- 
ingly this country—that has the re- 
sources, the technology, the skills, the 
organizational ability and the goodwill 
that are the key to the success of these 
international efforts. In the global 
dialogue among the industrial and de- 
veloping worlds, the Communist na- 
tions are conspicuous by their absence, 
and indeed, by their irrelevance. 

Therefore, we have begun the 
dialogue with the developing nations. 
At the World Food Conference in 
1974, which was called at our initia- 
tive, and at the Seventh Special Ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly last 
September, and in the Conference on 
Economic Cooperation now underway 
in Paris, the United States has taken 
the role of leadership. We have under- 
taken it with a strong contribution from 
the Congress, and in the spirit of the 
highest ideals of the American people. 
This must continue. 

The United States has presented a 
wide range of proposals for practical 
cooperation that could shape a con- 
structive long-term economic relation- 
ship between the developed and de- 
veloping countries—to safeguard ex- 
port earnings against economic cycles 
and natural disasters, to accelerate 
growth and agricultural production, to 
improve conditions of trade and in- 
vestment in key commodities, and to 
address the urgent needs of the poorest 
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“The physical strength, the organizational skill, the creative genius of this country 
makes us—as we have always been since our Revolution—the hope of mankind.” 


countries. In every area of concern we 
have proposed methods of cooperation 
among all countries, including the 
other industrial countries, the newly 
wealthy oil producers, and the de- 
veloping countries. Many of our pro- 
posals of last September have already 
been impiemented. More can be done. 
If we are met in a constructive spirit, 
we will respond. There is a full agenda 
before us, implementing proposals 
that have already been made, and 
going beyond. 


Latin America, Asia and Africa 


The United States has long-standing 
friendships on a bilateral basis with the 
nations of Latin America, Asia and Af- 
rica which we seek to adapt, improve, 
and build upon. 

Latin America, which I have re- 
cently visited, is for the United States a 
region of special ties and special inter- 
est. It is as well a continent in a process 
of transition. Hemispheric relation- 
ships—bilateral, regional, multilateral 
and global—are in flux. An earlier 
community of the Americas bounded 
by exclusivity has given way to a more 
open relationship which turns not on 
convention, but on mutual respect, 
common interests, and cooperative 
problem-solving, and a more active 
role in the events outside the region. At 
the same time, the importance of Latin 
America to the United States is stead- 
ily increasing—as elements of the 
global economy, as participants in the 
world’s political forums, and in their 
new role as the most developed of the 
developing nations. The United States 
must adapt to these changing realities, 
and it has begun to do so. Equally, we 
maintain our conviction that the 
Americas must not reject, but build 
upon, the precious heritage of our trad- 
ition of cooperation. This is the for- 
mula for our future progress. The great 
issues of global interdependence are 
before us; with this special advantage, 
and on the basis of respect and 
sovereign equality, we here in this 
Hemisphere can cooperate to find 
mutually beneficial solutions. If we 
succeed, our collaboration can be a 
model for the wider world community 
that we seek. 

Our relations with Asia are crucial 
as well, for in Asia the interests of all 
the major powers in the world inter- 
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sect. The stability of the region will be 
central to world peace over the coming 
decades as it has been in past decades. 
President Ford’s trip to Asia in De- 
cember both reaffirmed America’s 
fundamental stake in Asia and opened 
a fresh chapter in our relations with the 
nations of the region. He set forth the 
premises of our country’s future ap- 
proach to Asia: 

—that American strength is basic to 
any stable balance of power in the 
Pacific and, therefore, to global stabil- 
ity; 

—that partnership with Japan is a 
pillar of our Asian policy; 

—that the process of normalization 
of relations with the People’s Republic 
of China is indispensable. America’s 
ties with one-quarter of mankind are 
inevitably of crucial importance to the 
world of the future; 

—that we have a continuing stake in 
stability and security in Southeast 
Asia, an area of great dynamism and 
promise; 

—that peace in Asia depends upon 
the resolution of outstanding political 
conflicts, most prominently that of the 
Korean peninsula; 

—and that economic cooperation 
among the peoples of the Pacific basin 
is essential to fulfilling the aspirations 
of the peoples of the region for a better 
future. 

And very soon I will visit another 
area of great change and impor- 
tance—Africa. The dramatic spread of 
national independence in Africa has 
had a major impact on world institu- 
tions and on the scope of international 
affairs. Africa’s economic impor- 
tance and its economic relations with 
other continents are growing. And 
America’s traditional concern for the 
cause of independence and self- 
determination and racial justice, and 
the identification of many Americans 
with their African heritage, have given 
a more profound dimension to our 
interest in the continent’s future. 

Our African policy over the coming 
decade will be guided by these princi- 
ples and concerns: 


—We want to see Africa attain pros- 
perity for its people and become a 
major participant in the international 
economic system. 

—We support the desire of African 
nations to chart their own course in 


domestic, regional, and international 
affairs—to choose their own social 
system and a nonaligned foreign pol- 
icy. 

—We want to see self-determina- 
tion, racial justice, and human rights 
spread throughout Africa. As Presi- 
dent Ford has recently made clear 
again, majority rule in Rhodesia and 
Namibia is the unequivocal commit- 
ment of the United States. 

—We want to see the African conti- 
nent be free of great power rivalry or 
conflict. We have our own interest in 
seeing that local conflicts there not be 
exploited and exacerbated by outside 
forces intervening for unilateral advan- 
tage. 


Global interdependence 


A broader range of issues facing this 
country in the coming years has to do 
with the multilateral challenges of an 
era of increasing global interdepen- 
dence. 

There are many urgent and unpre- 
cedented issues that can be addressed 
only on a global basis and whose resol- 
ution will fundamentally shape the fu- 
ture of this planet. A central example is 
the Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
which resumes its work this week in 
New York. In this unprecedented 
negotiation, over 100 nations are seek- 
ing to write new rules of law governing 
the use of the world’s oceans. The im- 
plications for international security, 
for the use of vast resources, for scien- 
tific research, and for the protection of 
the environment are vast. The United 
States will continue its work with 
others to assure that the oceans become 
an arena of global cooperation and en- 
richment, rather than global conflict. 

Also of great importance is the use 
of outer space, which presents us as 
well with the potential for conflict or 
the possibility of collaboration. We 
have the opportunity to substitute in- 
ternational law for power competition 
in the formative stage of an important 
international activity. 

The modern age has not only given 
us the benefits of technology; it has 
also spawned the plagues of aircraft 
hijacking, international terrorism, and 
new techniques of warfare. The inter- 
national community must stand to- 
gether against these affronts to man- 
kind. The United States has and must 
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continue to promote the strengthening 
of international organizations and in- 
ternational law to deal with these is- 
sues. 

Compassion for our fellowman re- 
quires that we mobilize international 
resources to combat the age-old 
scourges of disease, famine and 
natural disaster. And concern for basic 
human rights calls upon the interna- 
tional community to oppose violations 
to individual dignity wherever and by 
whomever they are practiced. The 
practice of torture must be discredited 
and banished. Human rights must be 
cherished and promoted regardless of 
race, sex, religion or political belief. 

We must extend the scope and reach 
of international institutions for coop- 
eration. The United Nations, an or- 
ganization in which the American 
people have invested great hopes, must 
be a mechanism of practical collabora- 
tion instead of an arena of rhetorical 
confrontation, if it is to fulfill the mis- 
sion of its Charter and its respon- 
sibilities for peace in the modern era. 
Procedural abuses and one-sided res- 
olutions cannot be accepted. The value 
of this Organization, if properly used, 
remains considerable—in peacekeep- 
ing, dispute settlement, and promoting 
cooperation for economic develop- 
ment and health and scores of other 
endeavors. 

Only through a pattern of interna- 
tional cooperation can all these prob- 
lems be successfully addressed. And 
only in a structure of global peace can 
the insecurity of nations, out of which 
so much conflict arises, be eased, and 
habits of compromise and accommoda- 
tion be nurtured. Social progress, jus- 
tice, and human rights can thrive only 
in an atmosphere of stability and re- 
duced international tension. 


OUR DEBATE AT HOME 


This, then is the design of our 
foreign policy: 

® to promote, together with our al- 
lies, the strength and ideals of freedom 
and democracy in a turbulent world; 

®to master the traditional chal- 
lenges of peace and war, to maintain an 
equilibrium of strength, but to go be- 
yond balance to a more positive future; 

® to shape a long-term relationship 
of mutual benefit with the developing 
countries, and to turn all the issues of 
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interdependence into the cement of 
a new global community. 

These are the challenges of our third 
century. 

Since this nation was born in strug- 
gle 200 years ago, Americans have 
never shrunk from challenge. We have 
never regarded the problems we face as 
cause for pessimism or despair. On the 
contrary, America’s traditional spirit 
and optimism have always given mil- 
lions around the world the hope that the 
complex issues of today can and will 
be solved. The world knows full well 
that no solutions are possible without 
the active participation and commit- 
ment of a united American people. To 
describe the complex and iong-term 
tasks we face is therefore the greatest 
expression of confidence in America. 

We remain the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy; we are the engine of the 
global economy; we have been for 
thirty years the bulwark of the balance 
of power, and the beacon of freedom. 
The physical strength, the organiza- 
tional skill, the creative genius of this 
country makes us—as we have always 
been since our Revolution—the hope 
of mankind. 

What we face today is not a test of 
our physical strength, which is un- 
paralleled, but a qualitative challenge, 
unlike anything we have ever faced 
before. It is a challenge to our will and 
courage and sense of responsibility. 
We are tested to show whether we un- 
derstand what a world of complexity 
and ambiguity requires of us. It is not 
every generation that is given the op- 
portunity to shape a new international 
order. If the opportunity is missed, we 
shall live in a world of increasing 
chaos and danger. If it is realized, we 
shall have begun an era of greater 
peace and progress and justice. 

A heavy responsibility lies with us 
here in Washington. The Congress and 
the Executive owe the American 
people an end to the divisions of the 
past decade. The divisive issues are no 
longer with us. The tasks ahead of us 
are not partisan or ideological issues; 
they are great tasks for America in a 
new century, in a new world that, more 
than ever, impinges upon our lives and 
cries out for our leadership. Even more 
than our resources, the creative vitality 
of this nation has been a tremendous 
force for good, and continues to be so. 


We can accomplish great things— 
but we can do so only as a united 
people. Beyond all the special con- 
cerns and special interests lies the na- 
tional interest. Congress and the 
Executive, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, have a common stake in the ef- 
fectiveness and success of American 
foreign policy. Most of the major ini- 
tiatives this Government has taken on 
fundamental issues—with our allies, 
with the People’s Republic of China, 
with the Soviet Union, with the de- 
veloping nations, in the Middle 
East—have had broad and deep sup- 
port in the Congress and in the country. 

Therefore, just as we have the 
capacity to build a more durable inter- 
national structure, so we have the 
capacity and opportunity to rebuild the 
consensus among the Executive and 
Legislative branches and among our 
people that will give new impetus to 
our responsible leadership in the world 
in our third century. This is the deepest 
desire of the President and the 
strongest commitment of all his Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Committee, I hope that this discussion 
of what we see as the issues of the 
future will be helpful in the building of 
such a consensus. The issues are com- 
plex; the degree of public understand- 
ing required to deal with them is higher 
than any time in our historical experi- 
ence. And even if we can reach a con- 
sensus of objectives and priorities, our 
resources and options are limited and 
we cannot hope always to prevail, or to 
be right. 

These hearings are a wise and wel- 
come step in promoting the under- 
standing and consensus that are re- 
quired. Our gift as a people is 
problem-solving and harnessing the 
capacities of widely diverse groups of 
people in large-scale common en- 
deavor. This is exactly what is re- 
quired of us, both in building a new 
international structure and in develop- 
ing the public support needed to sus- 
tain our participation in it over the long 
term. 

In the last analysis, we must come 
together because the world needs us, 
because the horizons that beckon us in 
the decades to come are as near, or as 
far, as we have the courage to seek 
them. 
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OBITUARIES 


Augustin W. Ferrin, America’s old- 
est Foreign Service officer, died on 
March 17 at St. Barbara’s Memorial 
Nursing Home in Monongah, W. Va., 
where he was a resident. 


On his 100th birthday last Sep- 
tember | Mr. Ferrin received a special 
citation from the Department, signed 
by Secretary Kissinger. It read: 


‘*In recognition: Augustin William 
Ferrin, on the occasion of his 100th 
birthday, is the oldest living American 
Foreign Service officer. He served his 
country with dedication from 1917 
until 1940. First with the Department 
of Commerce, he was a Trade Com- 
missioner in China, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Upon joining the De- 
partment of State in 1924 and upon 
enactment of the Rogers Act that year, 
he became one of the first Foreign 
Service officers and served in Spain, 
Iran, Uruguay, and Washington, 
De" 


Scores of friends and colleagues 
honored him on his 100th birthday 
party at the nursing home. He received 
letters of congratulations and birthday 
greetings from many leaders, includ- 
ing President Ford, Governor Arch A. 
Moore, Jr., of West Virginia, Senator 
Jennings Randolph (D.-W.Va.), 
Senator Robert C. Byrd (D.-W.Va.), 
and President Kingman Brewster of 
Yale University, Mr. Ferrin’s alma 
mater. 


Mr. Ferrin took the examination for 
the Consular Service in January 1924. 
After passing the exam he was ap- 
pointed a U.S. Consul of Class 7 on 
June 3, 1924. With the passage of the 
Rogers Act of 1924, which combined 
the Consular Service with the Diplo- 
matic Service into the new Foreign 
Service of the United States, Mr. Fer- 
rin was appointed a Foreign Service 
officer, Class 8, on July 1, 1924. 


He later held assignments in Ma- 
drid, Tabriz, Tehran, Malaga, Mon- 
tevideo, and Washington. He was 
named a Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service on December 1, 1937. Mr. 
Ferrin retired from the Foreign Service 
on September 20, 1940, at the age of 
65. 


A bachelor, Mr. Ferrin leaves a 
nephew, Pliny Rogers, of Clarksburg, 
W.Va., and aniece, Mrs. Ruth Rogers 
Wilcox, of San Antonio, Tex. 


Interment was at Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery in Tarrytown, N.Y., on 
March 23, with a simple graveside 
service. 


Richard S. Leach, 76, one of the 
Nation’s first Foreign Service offi- 
cers, died on February 16. 

Mr. Leach joined the Consular 
Service in January 1924 as a Consular 
Assistant. He became a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer on July 1, 1924, when the 
Rogers Act went into effect. Mr. 
Leach later held assignments as Spe- 
cial Assistant in Cairo, Country 
Specialist in Addis Ababa, First Sec- 
retary in New Delhi and First Secre- 
tary in Nairobi. He retired from the 
Foreign Service in July 1959. 

Mr. Leach leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Aroline B. Leach, of Goshen Road, 
Norfolk, Conn. 06058. 


Richard H. Morefield, Jr., 19, son of 
FSO Richard H. Morefield, an Inspec- 
tor in the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, was among 
the four persons who were murdered at 
the Roy Rogers Restaurant in Alexan- 
dria, Va., on March 6. 

Mr. Morefield, a graduate of Robin- 
son Secondary School in Fairfax 
County in 1975, attended Northern 
Virginia Community College, where 
he was majoring in computer science. 
He had planned to attend San Diego 
State University in the fall. 

In addition to his father, Mr. 
Morefield leaves his mother, Mrs. 
Dorothea Morefield, of the home ad- 
dress, 8609 Canterbury Dr., Annan- 
dale, Va. 22003, his sister, Betsy, and 
four brothers, Daniel, William, Steven 
and Kenneth. 


Ellen Gardner Johnson, 68, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Springfield, Mo., on February 26. 

Mrs. Johnson joined the Foreign 
Service in 1945 and served in the De- 
partment, Athens, Ankara, Wel- 
lington, Belgrade, Montevideo, and 
Vienna. After her German language 
training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute’s Field School in Frankfurt, Mrs. 
Johnson was assigned as Consul and 
Second Secretary at Vienna in 1960. 
She later served as Consul, Second 
Secretary, and Budget and Fiscal Offi- 
cer in Geneva. 


Anthony B. Akers, 61, who served 
as Ambassador to New Zealand from 
1961 to 1963, died in Wrightsville 
Beach, N.C. on April 2. 

Mr. Akers, a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy, was one of the 
four heroes in William L. White’s 
*‘They Were Expendable,’’ a book 
about PT action in the Pacific Theater 
in World War II. Mr. Akers later be- 
came Deputy Assistant Secretary, and 
then Deputy Under Secretary, of the 
U.S. Air Force from 1951 to 1953 
during the Korean War. President 
Kennedy named him Ambassador to 
New Zealand in 1961. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jane 
Pope, and two daughters, Andra 
Frazier and Ellery Jane Akers. Mr. 
Akers lived in Palm Beach, Fla. 


Louise deCourcy-O’Grady, 69, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Suburban Hospital in Bethesda, Md., 
on February 11. 

Mrs. deCourcy-O’Grady joined the 
Foreign Service in January 1928. Dur- 
ing her long career she held assign- 
ments as Clerk, Secretary, Adminis- 
trative Assistant and Vice Consul in 
Montreal; Vice Consul in Antwerp; 
Vice Consul and Second Secretary in 
Belgrade; and Consul and Second Sec- 
retary in Colombo. Mrs. deCourcy- 
O’Grady retired in May 1962. 

She leaves two sisters, Mrs. Ruth 
Hawley, of Lake George, N.Y., and 
Mrs. Nancy Fischer, of Malone, N.Y. 


Eleanor Strausz-Hupe, wife of 
Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
U.S. Representative to NATO, died in 
Stockholm on March 9. 

Mrs. Strausz-Hupe, the former 
Eleanor de Graff Cuyler of Philadel- 
phia, accompanied her husband on his 
missions as Ambassador to Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon) and the Republic of Mal- 
dives, Belgium and Sweden. He re- 
cently was appointed Ambassador to 
NATO in Brussels. (See NEWSLET- 
TER, March). 

Mrs. Strausz-Hupe was very active 
in charitable affairs, especially the 
Wildlife Foundation. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Peter 
Seyfferg, of Middletown, Del., and 
two sons, Joseph Walker, of 
Unionville, Pa., and Peter C. Walker, 
a Foreign Service officer in 
Washington, and ten grandchildren. 
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Raymond G. Leddy, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and a former 
Minister to Panama, died in Punta 
Gorda, Fla., on March 4. 

Mr. Leddy joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in February 1948. During his career 
he held such assignments as Petroleum 
Officer in Caracas, Officer in Charge 
of Central American-Panama Affairs 
in the Department, Counselor for 
Political Affairs in Mexico City, and 
State Department Faculty Adviser at 
the Army War College in Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. Leddy served as Diplomat-in- 
Residence at the University of New 
Mexico from 1967 to 1968 and then 
was designated Counselor for Political 
Affairs and Minister at Panama. After 
retiring from the Foreign Service in 
April 1970, Mr. Leddy became Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

He leaves his wife, Alice, of the 
home address, 252 Gibson St., Car- 
lisle, Pa. 17013; four sons, Gregory, 
of Mexico City; John, of Arlington, 
Va.; George, of Santa Barbara, Calif., 


and Paul, of Denver; and a daughter, 
Suzanne Marie, of the home. 


Paul Bennett Carr, 61, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Vista, 
Calif., on December 17. 

Mr. Carr joined the Foreign Service 
in July 1945. He held such assign- 
ments as Administrative Assistant, 
Consular Assistant, and Vice Consul 
in Tijuana, Vice Consul in San Jose 
and Ciudad Trujillo, and Consul at San 
Salvador and Cochabamba. He re- 
tired in September 1966. 

Mr. Carr leaves his wife, Mrs. Bar- 
bara J. Carr, of the home address, 1175 
N. Fern St., Escondido, Calif. 92027, 
and two children, Rene Higbey and 
Steven A. Higbey. 


Dr. Charles E. Klontz, 59, Special 
Assistant to the Medical Director, Of- 
fice of Medical Services, died at his 
home in Washington on March 19. 

Dr. Klontz, who joined the Foreign 
Service in July 1961, was editor of the 
Foreign Service Medical Bulletin and 
director of the Continuing Medical 
Education Program. He held assign- 
ments as Medical Officer in 
Kathmandu, Assistant Medical Direc- 
tor for Foreign Programs, Deputy 
Medical Director, Medical Officer in 
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Vienna and Bogota, and as Medical 
Officer in the Department since 1972. 

Dr. Klontz was a member of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine 
and the American College of Physi- 
cians. He received the Superior Honor 
Award in 1966. 

He leaves his wife, Lucile; a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth; and three sons, David, 
Jonathan and Karl, all of the home ad- 
dress, 3627 Chesapeake St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The family re- 
quested that expressions of sympathy 
be sent to the Pauline King Fund, Vel- 
lore Christian Medical College Board, 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 243, New 
York, N.Y. 10027. 


Emily Alice Ericsson, 71, a former 
Department employee, died at George 
Washington University Hospital on 
March 16. 

Following service with the Office of 
Strategic Services in World War II, 
Miss Ericsson was an Assistant Finan- 
cial Attache at the U.S. Embassy in 
Lisbon, an International Economist 
with the Department of Commerce, an 
Attache at the U.S. Embassy in Tel 
Aviv, and an Analyst with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Miss Ericsson leaves two brothers, 
H. Lloyd, of Creswell, Ore., and 
Samuel, of Portland, Ore., and a sis- 
ter, Marjorie Geltch, of Lawrence, 
Kan. 


Manya K. Grossman, 69, wife of 
retired Foreign Service officer Max R. 
Grossman, died at George Washington 
University Hospital on March 21. 

Mrs. Grossman accompanied her 
husband on his assignments and was a 
frequent lecturer before women’s 
clubs in Germany, Ecuador and Eng- 
land. She was a member of the Associ- 
ation of American Foreign Service 
Women, the League of Women Voters 
and the NAACP. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 603 G Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C., Mrs. Grossman 
leaves a daughter, Lysbeth J., of 
Washington; a son, Michael B., a pro- 
fessor at Towson State College; three 
sisters, Celia Kaufman and Grace 
Kaufman, both of Modesto, Calif., 
and Anne Maurice of Boston; a 
brother, Jack Kaufman of Los 
Angeles, and two grandchildren. 


Robert B. Elwood, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in a Bel- 
lair, Fla., hospital on April 1. 

Mr. Elwood joined the Foreign 
Service in 1945. He held such as- 
signments as Assistant Agricultural 
Officer in Cairo and Rio de Janeiro, 
Economic Officer in Taipei, 
Economic Counselor in Beirut, Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission in Kabul, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Intelligence Re- 
sources and Coordination, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Middle East, and Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Near East and South Asia in INR. 

He later was Counselor for 
Economic Affairs in Rio de Janeiro 
and Deputy Chief of Mission in Port- 
of-Spain. Mr. Elwood retired from the 
Foreign Service in 1972. 

Mr. Elwood leaves his wife, the 
former Lora Lee McCook, of the 
home address, 2234 Donato Dr., Bel- 
lair, Fla. 33535, and four children— 
Jean Carol, Robert B., Jr., John M., 
and Christopher L. Elwood. 


Jane Kellog Stelle, 63, widow of 
the late Charles S. Stelle, a high- 
ranking Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice official, died at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital on March 3. 

Mrs. Stelle accompanied her hus- 
band on his tours in Washington and 
overseas. In the Department Mr. Stelle 
served as a member of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff and later as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Policy Planning. His 
overseas assignments included Coun- 
selor of Embassy in Tehran and Deputy 
U.S. Representative on the Ten Nation 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva. 
Until shortly before his death in 1964 
Mr. Stelle was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations, with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. 
Stelle returned to Washington, where 
she served for many years as Executive 
Secretary of AFSA. 

Mrs. Stelle, who lived at 3206 Re- 
servoir Road, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20007, leaves a son, Kellogg 
Sheffield Stelle, and three sisters, 
Mrs. H. J. Van Ornum, of Sun City 
Center, Fla., Mrs M. W. Sheldon, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Mrs. J. T. Han- 
nan, of Oakland, Calif. 
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OBITUARIES 


David W. Wainhouse, 75, a retired 
Department official, died on March 19 
while driving his car from National 
Airport to his home on Massachusetts 
Avenue in Washington. 

An international lawyer, Mr. 
Wainhouse joined the Department in 
1946 as Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of International Organization Af- 
fairs. He later held such assignments 
as Director of the Office of United Na- 
tions Political and Security Affairs, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for United 
Nations Affairs, Attache at Paris, 
First Secretary at Paris, Acting Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, and 
Minister-Counselor at Vienna. 

Mr. Wainhouse also served as 
Senior Adviser to the U.S. Delegation 
to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly (1952-53), U.S. Representative to 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Geneva, from 1956 to 
1958 and again in 1961, and Senior 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
First International Atomic Energy 
Conference in 1957. He represented 
the U.S. at the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence in 1960. 

Mr. Wainhouse leaves his wife, 
Katherine, of the home address, 4301 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; a son, Austryn, of 
Tours, France; a sister, Julia Nathan, 
of Detroit, and two grandchildren. 


Betty Grimes Lindley, 76, wife of 
retired Department official Ernest K. 
Lindley, former Special Assistant to 
Secretary Dean Rusk, died in the Wis- 
consin Avenue Nursing Home on 
March 18. 

Active in political, civic and social 
welfare activities, Mrs. Lindley was a 
women’s national high-diving cham- 
pion in 1920 and a member of the U.S. 
Olympic Team in Antwerp, a co- 
founder of the Dramatized Radio Mer- 
chandising firm in New York city, 
Executive Assistant to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in 1943, a member of the 
D.C. Democratic Central Committee 
in 1948 and 1960, and a member of the 
Inaugural Committees for President 
Truman in 1949 and President Ken- 
nedy in 1961. 

In addition to her husband, who 
lives at the Cosmos Club in 
Washington, Mrs. Lindley leaves 
three sons, Jonathan, of Alexandria, 
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Va.; Christopher, of Rochester, N.Y., 
and Mark, of London; a sister, Dr. Ma- 
rian Grimes, of Milwaukee, and seven 
grandchildren. 


Wiley B. Jones, 59, a former De- 
partment employee and husband of re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff employee 
Agnes M. Jones, died at Arlington 
Hospital on March 22. 

Mr. Jones served in the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
which disposed of surplus property 
overseas, and later was Commodity 
Standards Specialist for the Federal 
Supply Service, retiring in 1971. Mrs. 
Jones, who served with the Depart- 
ment for 31 years, was Administrative 
Assistant, Intelligence Assistant and 
Personnel Specialist in the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, Office of 
Operations, and Office of Overseas 
Schools. Mrs. Jones also retired in 
1971. 

In addition to his wife, of the home 
address, 722 18th Street South, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202, Mr. Jones leaves a 
son, Edward Jones, Jr., and a sister, 
Mrs. Charles Lowry, of Burlington, 
N.C. 


Clare Elizabeth Barnett, 21 , daugh- 
ter of Robert W. Barnett, former Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, and Patricia G. 
Barnett, Chief of the Southeast Asia 
Division in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, died in George 
Washington University Hospital on 
March 8 of injuries received February 
21 in an automobile accident. 

Miss Barnett, a student at George 
Washington University, was secretary 
to the business manager of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. As the daughter of a 
Foreign Service officer she attended 


Do You Know Them? 

“If you don’t know cancer’s 
warning signals, how do you 
know you haven't got one?” 
asks the American Cancer So- 
ciety. Ask the ACS for a leaflet 
with the Seven Warning Sig- 
nals explained. Do it today! 


American 
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schools in the Netherlands, Brussels, 
Hawaii, Hong Kong and in 
Washington. Miss Barnett was an en- 
thusiastic skater, swimmer and diver, 
sculptress, painter, and political ac- 
tivist. She worked for Common Cause 
in 1972. 

In addition to her parents, of the 
home address, 5205 Abingdon Road, 
N.W., Miss Barnett leaves two 
brothers, Dickson G. and Robert W., 
Jr., and a sister, Eugenia L. Her father 
is Director of the Washington Center 
of the Asia Society, Inc. 


Dr. Benjamin Gerig, 82, a retired 
Department official, died in Venice, 
Fla., on February 26. 

Dr. Gerig joined the Department in 
1942 and held such assignments as 
Chief of the Division of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Technical Adviser at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944, 
as a member of the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 that laid the founda- 
tions for the United Nations, and as 
Chairman of the U.S. Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Non-Selfgoverning 
Territories in 1947. 

President Truman in 1947 appointed 
Dr. Gerig the Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the United Nations Trus- 
teeship Council. Dr. Gerig retired 
from the Department in 1961 and later 
was the co-author of a textbook, ‘‘In- 
ternational Peace Observation, a His- 
tory and Forecast.”’ 

He leaves his wife, Pearl, of the 
home address; a daughter, Dr. Janet 
Newman, of Cincinnati; a son, John, of 
McLean, Va.; a brother, Melvin, of 
Sarasota, Fla., a sister, Katherine 
Hostetler, of Massillon, Ohio, and four 
grandchildren. 


Helen Salisbury Summers, 75, 
wife of former Ambassador to 
Luxembourg Allingham Burks Sum- 
mers, died at her home in Rockville, 
Md., on April 1. 

A former journalist and traveler, 
Mrs. Summers conceived the idea of 
the Lincoln Day box lunches at the 
District Armory. She was general 
chairman of the annual Republican 
fund-raising affairs and general 
chairman for both of President 
Eisenhower's inaugural balls in 1953 
and 1957. 

Mrs. Summers leaves her husband, 
who was U.S. envoy to Luxembourg 
in the early 1960's. 
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Secretary’s Office 


Secretary Kissinger visited Atlanta 
on March 6 to address the Southern 
Council on Public and International 
Affairs and Sigma Delta Chi. Those 
traveling with the Secretary were As- 
sistant Secretary John E. Reinhardt, 
Bureau of Public Affairs; Paul E. Bar- 
bian, Special Assistant, S; and Robert 
L. Funseth, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Press Relations and 
Spokesman (S/PRS). 

Secretary Kissinger addressed the 
Boston World Affairs Council in that 
city on March 10 and 11. Mr. Funseth, 
Jock Covey and Jacquelyn T. Hill of 
the Secretary’s office accompanied 
him. 

The Secretary visited Dallas March 
22 and 23 to address the Dallas Council 
on World Affairs and to speak at 
Southern Methodist University. Am- 
bassador Reinhardt and Mr. Funseth 
accompanied the Secretary as did Mr. 
Barbian, David Passage, and Ms. Hill 
of his staff. 

Richard Aherne, formerly Deputy 
Director, Office of Arabian Peninsula 
Affairs, has been assigned the position 
of Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary. 

Katherine Haffner has joined the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 

Paul Ahern has joined the M staff as 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management. 


James Montgomery has recently. 


joined the Office of the Counselor of 
the Department as Special Assistant. 

Helen M. Ellis and Antoinette Mar- 
tinez, both previously on the S/S staff, 
have taken new positions in S/P and 
S/NM, respectively. Joyce Wentz has 
transferred from M/MO to S/S, Office 
of the Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment. 

Alan G. James has assumed the 
duties as Executive Assistant to Am- 
bassador Vincent Learson, Chairman 
of the Interagency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea. 

Mary Pensabene has left S/S-EX to 
assume new duties as Secretarial As- 
sistant in S/S-S. 

On February 19, Robert A. Fearey, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Combatting Terrorism, addressed the 
Los Angeles World Affairs Council, 
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BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


LEGION COMMANDER HONORED—American Legion State Department Post No. 68 hosted a 
reception for the Legion’s National Commander, Harry G. Wiles, and the Legion's Foreign Rela- 
tions Commission in the State Department's Diplomatic Reception Rooms on March 1. Deputy 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, left, is pictured with National Commander Wiles. The Bicentennial 
tapestry was a gift of Post 68 to Secretary Kissinger. 


and, later in the day, the World Affairs 
Council of Orange Country, on inter- 
national terrorism. He was also inter- 
viewed on the Bob Abernethy televi- 
sion program. From February 23 to 
March 5, after attending an INTER- 
POL meeting at St. Cloud, Minn. Mr. 
Fearey consulted on terrorism prob- 
lems with U.S. Missions and host gov- 
ernment officials in Paris, Brussels, 
The Hague, Bonn and London. 

John M. Ordway and Peter Smith 
are new staff members in S/PRS. 

J. M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator for 
Humanitarian Affairs, spoke on “*U.S. 
Policy on Human Rights and the Effect 
on Exports’’ before the national meet- 
ing of the International Committee of 
the Aerospace Industries Association, 
held in San Francisco, March 15-17. 

On March 7, James L. Carlin, Dep- 
uty Coordinator for Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs, spoke at the 92nd an- 
niversary meeting of the United He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) in 
New York and presented a Presidential 
letter of support to Dr. Carl Glick, 
President of HIAS. 

Ronald D. Palmer, Deputy Coor- 


dinator for Human Rights, attended the 
last week, March 1-5, of the 1976 
meeting of the UN Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva. On March 18, 
Mr. Palmer participated in the Council 
on Foreign Relations’ Working Group 
on Human Rights. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
accompanied by Jerold W. Jacaruso, 
Chief, Networks Staff, traveled to 
Moscow as chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation for the US/USSR Technical 
Discussions concerning the establish- 
ment of the Direct Communications 
Link via Satellite. 

Mr. Naeher presented a Meritorious 
Honor Award to the diplomatic 
couriers of the Washington Regional 
Diplomatic Courier Office for their 
service to the Consulate General at 
Luanda during the perilous conditions 
from August 1974 until the post was 
closed on November 3, 1975. 

New employees reporting for duty in 
OC/P are: Henry Adams, JoAnne Ben- 
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ner, John C. Hinkel, Jr., Hiram Jones, 
Jean T. Mitchell, Stephen Price and 
Willie J. Williams. New Foreign Serv- 
ice employees Frank A. Alsop and 
David W. Dykes entered on duty with 
OC/PE as Communications Techni- 
cians. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEO) Kenneth A. French, Don 
S. Creech and Kenneth D. Ferguson 
completed a four-week course in radio 
maintenance at a nearby military in- 
stallation. 

CEO Jewell C. Wallace completed a 
three-week course in the maintenance 
of the Stromberg-Carlson E-120 
PABX telephone equipment at the 
manufacturer’s training center in 
Rochester, New York. 

CEO’s Kenneth D. Ferguson and 
Ronald J. Ryder completed a one-week 
course in the maintenance of HN-74 
equipment at the National Security 
Agency. 

Ten Communications and Records 
Assistant recruits began OC’s six- 
week C&R Operations Course. They 
are Earl S. Greene, assigned to Is- 
lamabad; Dennis F. Hirst, Brasilia; 
Albert P. Ishkanian, Kinshasa; David 
D. Johnston, Rome; Russell G. Le- 
Clair, Jr., Paris; John M. Lemandri, 
The Hague; Mark J. Pero, Rome; 
Michael T. McCaffrey, Paris; George 
A. Weedon, Jr., Berlin; and Stanley 
D. Wood, Bonn. 

Foreign Service secretaries Kath- 
leen A. Magmer, assigned to 
Montreal, and Elsie M. Armijo, as- 
signed to Guadalajara, began the 
three-week course in Communications 
and Records Operations, which will 
prepare them for relief C&R duties. 


Eugene J. Lewis, OC/P, received a 
ten-year Length of Service Award. 

Tony Hervas, Spanish interpreter 
and assigning officer in the Language 
Services Division (OPR/LS), assisted 
Secretary Kissinger during the major 
portion of his February trip to Latin 
America. A. Jose De Seabra and Neil 
Seidenman of OPR/LS were on hand to 
assist in Costa Rica and Guatemala. 

Sophia Porson, OPR/LS, inter- 
preted for President Ortoli of the Euro- 
pean Community during his trip to 
Washington on February 23 and 24. 

The U.S.-Mexico Interparliamen- 
tary Meeting got under way in 
Washington on February 25, interpre- 
tation being provided by Don Barnes 
and Tony Hervas of OPR/LS, assisted 
by four contract interpreters. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreters Cyril 
Muromcew and Peter Afanasenko pro- 
vided interpretation for U.S.-Soviet 
Oil and Petroleum Talks and U.S.- 
Soviet Fisheries talks, respectively. 

OPR/LS French interpreter Alec 
Toumayan accompanied NEA Assist- 
ant Secretary Alfred Atherton on his 
trip to the Mediterranean area in late 
February and early March. 

Helen Kaps, Ms. Porson and 
Mary-Carol Wolters provided in- 
terpretation in French at highly techni- 
cal meetings on the Long-Term Scien- 
tific Study on the Prospects for Air- 
to-Ground Missiles at Eglin Air Force 
Base, Florida, in early March. 

Arnold Cohn and Carl Eubank, 
OPR/LS verbatim reporters, traveled 
to Atlanta to take down the Secretary’s 
speech there on March 6. 

Mr. Cohn and OPR/LS verbatim re- 
porter Wendell Thiers traveled to Bos- 


ton to take the Secretary’s speeches 
and a press briefing in that city March 
10-12. 

Galina Tunik, OPR/LS Russian 
specialist who had been interpreting 
for the talks on Peaceful Nuclear Ex- 
plosions, returned from Moscow the 
weekend of March 13, having been re- 
placed by cleared contractor Alexis 
Tatistcheff. That same weekend Di- 
mitry Zarechnak departed for Moscow 
with a U.S. delegation on communica- 
tions. 

Vice President Rockefeller’s trip 
abroad in the latter half of March re- 
quired a considerable number of hours 
of last-minute translating assistance in 
Language Services. Ernestine Bietz, 
Pierre Pollin, Jacqueline Poussevin, 
Marie Szlyk, Alec Toumayan and 
Lucienne Wolfe of OPR/LS and 
former staff members and present con- 
tractors Jacqueline Jarman and Rose 
Shields all participated in one capacity 
or another. 

A NATO Working Group on North 
Atlantic Communications met in the 
Department’s Main Conference Room 
March 17-19 with the assistance of 
OPR/LS interpreters Sam Maggio and 
Ms. Wolter and a contract conference 
interpreter. 

Mr. Hervas of OPR/LS attended a 
regional COSERV meeting in Ok- 
lahoma City, March 17-19. 

A Franco-Canadian-American Drug 
Conference in San Francisco required 
an interpreter team of three headed by 
Ms. Porson of OPR/LS. 

Newly appointed security officers in 
the Investigations Division of the Of- 
fice of Security (SY) are Gary L. 
Caldwell, Paul Z. Geaneas, Gary L. 


CITED—Daniel L. Williamson, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance, presented a Meritorious Honor Award and a Cash Award on 
March 11 to each member of the secretarial staff of the Office of Budget for their outstanding accomplishments during the budget preparation 
“season”—September through February—when the typing workload is enormous. The secretarial staff's team effort enabled the office to meet the 
most rigid deadlines. Shown left to right are Don. C. Eller, Director, Office of Budget; Margarie M. McCoy, Mary E. Jackman, Carolyn D. Bow, 
Patricia A. Diggs, Darceia L. Hodder, Fitzhugh B. Brown, and Mr. Williamson. 
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Ball, Bruce W. Tully, Alan V. Gow- 
ing, William D. Armor, Michael E. 
Carter, William H. O’Rourke, Jr., 
Kevin J. Connors, Richard J. Sartain, 
Ronald W. Dailey, Alan M. Dunn, 
Larry D. Taggart, Frank R. Provyn, 
George M. Fratoddi, Jacques Island, 
David P. Manley, Clifton W. Flowers, 
Alan O. Bigler, Paul J. Vogel, Annette 
M. Monsour, Walker C. Trussell, 
Daryl L. Rashkin and Steven Cox, all 
assigned to the Washington Field Of- 
fice. 

Also, Robert E. Morris, and Arthur 
A. Maurel, assigned to the Los 
Angeles Field Office; Joseph H. De- 
laney, Jr., Michael A. Kelly, Charles 
R. Chase, Mark C. Boyett, David 
Haas, William P. Mullin and John L. 
Tello, assigned to the New York Field 
Office; Thomas K. Mayes, assigned to 
the Protective Security Division; Rudy 
G. Jackson, Charles F. Soper, Dale M. 
Naatjes and John Bainbridge, Techni- 
cal Security Officers, assigned to 
SY/T. 

Donna M. Cooper, Management 
Analyst, joined SY/MGT/RSB on 
March 29. Her previous assignment 
was in FADRC. Margaret Horn, secre- 
tary, has been assigned to SAS. Kathie 
A. Miyake and Kevin Barnes, typists, 
were assigned to the Records and 
Services Branch. Steven J. Brown and 
William C. Hawkins, Washington 
Field Office, were reassigned to the 
Policy and Training Staff. 

John T. Sheeley and Anthony Wal- 
ters, Policy and Training Staff have 
transferred to the Washington Field 
Office of SY. Burley P. Fuselier was 
assigned.to SY/FO following his re- 
turn from Vienna. Paul S. Tubbs, 
A/SY/T. has transferred to Frankfurt. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William E. 
Schaufele participated in a seminar at 
the University of Virginia on March 1. 

Edward W. Mulcahy, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Tunisia and 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
spoke to members of the commu- 
nity and the media at the University of 
Northern Iowa on March 24 and 25 on 
‘**The US and Africa: Problems and 
Prospects.’’ He also spoke at the Na- 
tional War College on March 29 where 
his topic was ‘*Africa South of the Sa- 
hara: An Economic Assessment.’”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 


ACCRA—Ambassador Shirley Temple Black 
escorts Ghana's Head of State and Chairman 
of the Supreme Military Council, General |. K. 
Acheampong, through the U.S. exhibit at the 
Third Ghana International Trade Fair on open- 
ing day, February 1. 


also spoke at Duquesne University; his 
talk was sponsored by the African In- 
stitute. 

Wendell B. Coote, Director, Office 
of East African Affairs, recently 
traveled to London where he partici- 
pated in the US/UK/Seychellois talks. 

Robert S. Barrett, Alternate Direc- 
tor, Office of East African Affairs, and 
Country Officer for Ethiopia, recently 
returned from a trip to Addis Ababa, 
Asmara, Mogadiscio, Djibouti, 
Nairobi and Paris. 


Edward Marks has assumed his new 
assignment in the Department as Al- 
ternate Director and Zaire Country Of- 
ficer in the Office of Central African 
Affairs. 

Gerald W. Scott, Country Officer 
for Somalia, addressed Prince Georges 
Community College’s foreign affairs 
group on the significance of Somalia’s 
geographic location, ports and mineral 
deposits. 

Anthony C.E. Quainton, Ambas- 
sador to the Central African Republic, 
recently completed consultation with 
the Business Council for International 
Understanding (BCIU) prior to under- 
taking his new assignment. 

Ambassadors recently in the De- 
partment on consultation were Walter 
L. Cutler, Zaire; Shirley Temple 
Black, Ghana; and William C. Harrop, 
Guinea. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Fred C. Ikle, Director of ACDA, 
testified before the Subcommittee on 
International Security and Scientific 
Affairs of the House International Re- 
lations Committee on March 25, on 
Authority to Order the Use of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

Leon Sloss assumed his new duties 
as Assistant Director of ACDA for In- 
ternational Relations on March 8, fol- 
lowing Senate confirmation of his 
nomination. 


A. James spoke at the Carnegie- 


ZAIRE ART OPENING—Secretary Kissinger talks with Warren Rogers, left, Director of the 
Mellon University, sponsored by the 


Museum of African Art, and Mrs. Mbemba Yowa Mabinda Kapinga, Zaire’s State Commissioner 
. . for Culture and Art, at a reception March 11 marking the Washington opening of “Art from Zaire,” 
Comme creo oo = - IRIT, 5 touring collection of 100 masterworks sent to the United States by President Mobutu. The 
the Black Student Union of the Univer- —_coltection, regarded as the finest of its kind to be exhibited in this country, will be on display at the 
sity, on March 18 in Pittsburgh. He Museum of African Art through July 18, 1976. 
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William L. Stearman has been 
named Deputy Assistant Director for 
International Relations. He joined the 
Foreign Service in 1950. He sub- 
sequently served in Vienna, Berlin, 
Bonn and Saigon and with the Depart- 
ment of State and the Voice of 
America. For the last five years he has 
been a member of the National Secu- 
rity Council staff. 

Arva Floyd, who has been Acting 
Assistant Director for International 
Relations for the past year, is returning 
to the Department of State on March 22 
to become Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs. 

The 8th session of the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission (SCC) recon- 


vened the last week of March. The 
United States Commissioner is Sidney 
N. Graybeal (D/SALT). Other ACDA 
members of the delegation are Lt. Col. 
Frank DeSimone, Carnes Lord, Bar- 
bara Givens and Lorraine Kostelnick. 


Assistant Director Thomas Davies 
(NTB) was the luncheon speaker at the 
Atomic Industrial Forum Conference 
on Nuclear Safeguards at the Hyatt 
Hotel in Orlando, Florida, on April 13. 

Assistant Director Sloss (IR) spoke 
at the International Committee of the 
Aerospace Industries Association held 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California, on March 16. 


Richard H. Wilcox, Chief, Arms 
Transfer Division, addressed a Quaker 


seminar group March 30 at the State 
Department on the general topic of 
U.S. military aid and sales and how 
these commitments relate to the search 
for disarmament. He also participated 
in a seminar on Computerized Con- 
ferencing at the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology on March 25. 

Roger F. Pajak, IR Bureau, addres- 
sed a meeting and participated in a 
roundtable discussion on the ‘‘ Military 
Balance in the Middle East’’ at the 
annual Conference of the International 
Studies Association at Toronto, 
Canada, on February 28. 

Peter Lynn of the IR Bureau spoke to 
an American University Seminar on 
the ‘‘The Military in Latin America’’ 
on March 22. 

Harry R. Marshall has joined the 
Agency as an attorney in the office of 
the General Counsel. For the past ten 
years he has practiced general corpora- 
tion law in New York City. 

John Boright, who has been on de- 
tail with the U.S. Mission to the IAEA 
in Vienna for the past seven months, 
has returned to Washington and has 
assumed his new duties as Chief of the 
International Division of NTB. Frank 
Houck of NTB/NE has been detailed to 
the U.S. Mission to the IAEA as 
ACDA Representative for the next six 
months. 

Joerg H. Menzel has joined the 
Agency as a Physical Science Officer 
in NTB/NE. Dr. Menzel has been a 
member of the Nuclear Analysis Re- 
search Group at the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory and spent two years 
with the Department of Safeguards and 
Inspection at the IAEA in Vienna. 

Neal Waldrop, a Foreign Service 
Officer, has been detailed to ACDA 
for duty in the CCD and UN Division 
of IR. He was formerly a member of 
the National Security Agency Staff and 
served five years as a naval officer. 

Robert E. Williams has been ap- 
pointed as a Foreign Service Reserve 
officer for duty in MAB/TA. Mr. Wil- 
liams was a career naval officer for 31 
years. Previously he has been a consul- 
tant to the Federal Energy Agency and 
to ACDA. 

Charles J. Henkin, a Physical Sci- 
ence Officer who served with ACDA 
for nearly six years, first in the Science 
and Technology Bureau and more re- 
cently in VAB, has left the Agency to 
work in the Office of Strategic Affairs 
of the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. He will be 


working on SALT, SCC and related 
matters in his new position. 

James Shea, Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Director of NTB, attended a 


RANGOON—Ambassador David L. Osborn is congratulated by the Burmese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, U Hia Phone, on the 200th anniversary of American independence, marked in Rangoon 
on George Washington's birthday. Burmese officials and members of the diplomatic community 
were treated to typical American fare served by teenagers in Martha Washington dress. 
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Federal Executive training course at 
the Civil Service Institute in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, from February 29 
through April 16. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
spoke March 16 at the Georgetown 
School of the Foreign Service on ‘‘The 
Post-Viet-Nam U.S. Role in Asia.’’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller traveled to Hong Kong, 
Jakarta, and Manila, March 3-14. In 
Hong Kong he addressed the Asia- 
Pacific Council of American Cham- 
bers of Commerce on U.S. policy in 
post-Viet-Nam Southeast Asia. In 
Jakarta he consulted with Ambassador 
David Newsom and also spoke at the 
Council chapter there. Mr. Miller 
ended his trip with three days of con- 
sultation with Ambassador William 
Sullivan in Manila. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., addressed the stu- 
dent body at Williams College in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., March 10, on 
‘United States Policy in China.’’ On 
March 11, he spoke on ‘‘US/PRC Re- 
lations’ at the third Media-Diplomat 
Seminar for editorial writers. Mr. 
Gleysteen addressed the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York on 
‘Current Developments in Diplomatic 
and Commercial Relations Between 
the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China’’ on March 17 in New 
York. 

Oscar V. Armstrong, Director of the 
Office for People’s Republic of China, 
Mongolia, Hong Kong, and Macao Af- 
fairs (EA/PRCM), spoke about the 
PRC to the International Relations 
Club of American University, to a 
meeting of General Electric execu- 
tives, and to the staff of the House 
Republican Conference during the 
month of March. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy (EA/EP), 
spent March | and 2 in New York on 
business consultations. While there, 
he also spoke to the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association 
on commercial services provided by 
the U.S. Government and met with a 
number of firms at the request of the 
Business Council for International 
Understanding. From March 24 to 
April 2 he attended the 32nd Plenary 
Session of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) in 
Bangkok. 

EA/PRCM Deputy Director J. 
Stapleton Roy participated in a re- 
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WELLINGTON—When Philip C. Habib, Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 


os 


recently visited New Zealand for the ANZUS officials talks, he was greeted by three New Zea- 
land friends from his days as a Second Secretary in the Embassy here from 1952-54. All three 
are still employees of the Embassy and between them have 80 years of service. Shown, left to 
right, are Kathleen P. Ryan, Reporting Assistant, Agricultural Services; Mr. Habib; David S. 
Hogg, Property Maintenance Technician; Ambassador Armistead |. Selden, and Margaret J. 


Scollard, Budget and Fiscal Specialist. 


gional Foreign Policy Conference in 
Memphis, Tenn., on March 10, ad- 
dressing a seminar on the subject of 
US-PRC relations. Mr. Roy also spoke 
on the same topic that month to the 
National Seminar Intelligence Course 
of the Defense Intelligence School and 
to the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Peter G. Smith, Senior Political Of- 
ficer in EA/PRCM, spoke on US-PRC 
relations to the People’s Republic of 
China Area Course at FSI and to a 
group from Princeton Day School vis- 
iting the Department. He also partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on ‘‘A 
Long-Range Assessment of the PRC’’ 
at the Defense Intelligence School. 

Laura E. Kennedy, Political Officer 
in EA/PRCM, addressed a panel spon- 
sored by the Indonesian-American 
Society on the history of feminist or- 
ganizations in Indonesia on March 15. 
She also gave briefings on US-PRC 
relations to five student groups in 
March. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included George A. Trail, III, 
at FSI prior to assignment to Bangkok 
as Political Officer; Communicator 
Rickey J. C. Reed, transferring from 
Berlin to Jakarta; and Thomas V. Bid- 
dick, going as Consular Officer from 
Singapore to Taipei. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph A. 
Greenwald discussed U.S. investment 
policy before the Rule of Law Commit- 
tee in Washington on February 24. On 


March 1, he participated in a discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Future of the MNC: Pros- 
pects for International Codes and Reg- 
ulations,’’ sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Management and Development 
Institute. 

Mr. Greenwald spoke on March 10 
to a briefing of Chief Executive Offi- 
cers, in cooperation with the Travel 
Program for Foreign Diplomats, on 
“Current Challenges to the U.S. in In- 
ternational Economic Policy.’’ The 
following day he described interna- 
tional economic negotiations to the 
Media-Diplomat Seminar. 

On March 12, Mr. Greenwald ad- 
dressed the Washington International 
Business Council on_ international 
economic issues. He headed the U.S. 
Delegation to the Paris meeting of the 
Governing Board of the International 
Energy Agency on March 16 and 17. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius L. 
Katz addressed the National Associa- 
tion of State Departments of Agricul- 
ture, February 24. The following day 
he spoke before the Sugar Club of New 
York on U.S. sugar policy. On March 
16, Mr. Katz testified before the House 
Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing 
and Consumer Relations on recent cof- 
fee price increases and the new Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel W. 
Biller accompanied Treasury Secre- 
tary William Simon on his recent trip 
to the Middle East for joint commis- 
sion meetings with Saudi Arabia, Is- 
rael, and Egypt. 

Maynard W. Glitman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
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Trade Policy, co-chaired the U.S. de- 
legation to the OECD Trade Commit- 
tee meeting in Paris on February 3 and 
4. He participated in the Executive- 
Diplomat Seminar on February 10, 
leading a discussion on current trade 
policy issues. On February 24 and 25 
Mr. Glitman attended the GATT Con- 
sultative Group of 18 meeting in 
Geneva. He co-chaired the U.S.- 
Brazilian trade talks held in 
Washington March 11 and 12. 

Eugene Lawson, Deputy Director 
for Special Bilateral Affairs, ad- 
dressed 500 students in Oklahoma 
City in March on ‘The Mid-East 
Question.’’ In conjunction with this 
trip he gave backgrounders to three 
newspapers and was interviewed by 
CBS-TV. 

Thomas A. Schlenker, Office of 
Business Practices, attended the 
OECD Restrictive Business Practices 
Committee on Experts meeting in 
Paris, February 11-13, and the UN- 
CTAD Committee on Manufactures 
Group of Experts on Restrictive Busi- 
ness Practices meetings in Geneva, 
February 16-27. Both groups dealt 
with proposed agreements on interna- 
tional antitrust, particularly those af- 
fecting developing countries. 


E. Allan Wendt, Director, Office of 
International Commodities, was in 
Paris February 9-20 for a meeting of 
the OECD High Level Group on 
Commodities and the initial session of 
the Commission on Raw Materials of 
the Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation. Mr. Wendt 
was again in Paris, March 9-11, as 
U.S. Representative to the OECD 
High-Level Group on Commodities. 
He then traveled to Brussels for con- 
sultations with officials of the Euro- 
pean Community and the U.S. Mission 
to the EC on commodity issues in the 
Raw Materials Commission 

Michael P. Boerner, of the Office 
of International Commodities, was in 
Geneva March 8-20 for the UNCTAD 
Trade and Development Board meet- 
ing in preparation for the upcoming 
session of UNCTAD-IV to be held in 
Nairobi in May. 

Richard J. Smith, Director, Office 
of Investment Affairs, attended, as the 
alternate U.S. Representative, the 
second session of the UN Commission 
on Transnational Corporations which 
was held in Lima, March 1-12. 

Michael H. Styles, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, headed the U.S. 
side of civil aviation negotiations 
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which were held with Italy, February 
17-20. These talks covered a broad 
range of aviation subjects including 
Italian and U.S. charter-worthiness 
regulations, all-cargo services, and 
capacity procedures. Mr. Styles 
chaired a U.S. delegation in aviation 
negotiations with representatives of 
the United Kingdom, held February 
23-27 in Washington. Some progress 
was made in the discussion on charter 
and scheduled services but no agree- 
ment was reached; the two delegations 
reconvened on March 19. He was as- 
sisted by James B. Magnor of the Avia- 
tion Negotiations Division. 

Mr. Styles also headed the U.S. De- 
legation to the U.S.-Mexico air trans- 
port talks conducted March 1-8 in 
Mexico City. The delegation attemp- 
ted to reach agreement on a new pat- 
tern of routes to be operated by U.S. 
and Mexican airlines between the two 
countries. Because of the complexity 
of the issues involved, it was agreed to 
fly over the present routes for an addi- 
tional year and to continue attempts to 
resolve the outstanding differences. 

Robert A. Brown, Chief of the Avia- 
tion Negotiations Division, headed a 
U.S. delegation in talks with repre- 
sentatives from Iran which were held 


YAOUNDE—These are some of the 50 American Commercial Attaches and representatives of the U.S. Department of Commerce who attended 
the Africa Commercial Officers’ Conference here February 4-6. The conference focused on programs of the Departments of State and Commerce 
to promote U.S. trade with Africa. Ambassador to Cameroon Herbert J. Spiro, in light suit, is in the first row. 
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in the Department, February 17-20. 
The subject of the consultations was a 
discount fare offered by Iran Air which 
the CAB proposed to suspend. The 
talks adjourned without a final agree- 
ment but the two delegations signed an 
agreed record which summarized their 
respective positions. Jacques Cook of 
the Aviation Negotiations Division as- 
sisted Mr. Brown. 

Samuel C. Keiter, Assistant Chief 
of the Aviation Programs and Policy 
Division, led a U.S. delegation to Ot- 
tawa on March 4 to discuss problems 
related to customs and immigration 
preclearance of travelers leaving 
Canada for the United States. The 
principal topics were the provision of 
suitable space, including its financing, 
and U.S. inspection agency charges to 
airlines. 

Arthur L. Freeman, Office of Inter- 
national Communications Policy,was 
Alternate U.S. Representative at the 
Second Session of the Conference on 
the Establishment of an International 
Maritime Satellite System (INMAR- 
SAT), held in London, February 9-27. 
Institutional arrangements were nearly 
completed for the establishment of a 
new international organization which 
would be responsible for making satel- 
lite technology available for improved 
maritime communications. 

Paul Hurley has joined the Bureau's 
Trade Agreements Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., was in Oklahoma City 
March 17-19 to attend the Southern 
Regional Conference of the National 
Council for Community Services to In- 
ternational Visitors (COSERV). Mr. 
Richardson addressed the group on 
‘*The Volunteer in an Interdependent 
World." He was accompanied by 
Constance C. Stuart, new Director of 
the Office of International Visitor Pro- 
grams (CU/IVP), and Ernest J. Mans- 
mann, also of that office. While in Ok- 
lahoma City, Mr. Richardson met with 
members of the United Nations As- 
sociation. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock addressed USIA Public 
Affairs officers from the NEA area on 
March 3 on the subject of **Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Pros- 
pects.”” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Chris- 
tian A. Chapman was the luncheon 
speaker on March 13 at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Sister Cities International in Wash- 
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COFFEE AGREEMENT—W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Acting U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations, signs the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1976, on February 27. 
The new agreement continues the 1968 ac- 
cords. Looking on is Erik Suy, UN Legal 
Counsel. 


ington. On March 15 Mr. Chapman 
gave the official welcome at the Spring 
Conference of Senior Fulbright-Hays 
Scholars from Abroad at the 
Washington International Center. 

On March 8 CU welcomed its new 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Patricia 
S. Lindh, to the Bureau. Prior to her 
appointment Ms. Lindh was Special 
Assistant to the President for Women’s 
Affairs. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 


national Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs held its 81st meeting on March 
15. The Commission continued its 
examination of what this country 
should do to implement the cultural 
and educational provisions of the Hel- 
sinki agreement. At the meeting, Leo 
Cherne, Executive Director of the Re- 
search Institute of America, who has 
served on the Advisory Commission 
for two terms, resigned to accept a po- 
sition on the President's Intelligence 
Oversight Board. 

CU organized a panel for the Special 
Foreign Policy Briefing conducted on 
February 17 for several hundred of 
those attending the annual convention 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. CU’s 
panelists were Sven Groennings, Dep- 
uty Director, Office of Policy and 
Plans (CU/OPP); Maria A. Stevens, 
Deputy Director, Operations Staff, 
Board of Foreign Scholarships; and 
William J. Cunningham, Director, Of- 
fice of Youth, Student and Special 
Programs. 

CU/OPP staff members who made 
presentations at the Training Course 
for Escorts and Escort Interpreters on 
March 3 were Glen H. Fisher, who 
spoke on *‘Cross Cultural Theories and 
Communication,’’ and Mr. Groen- 
nings, who provided the *““CU Over- 


view.”” 


On March | Mr. Groennings wel- 
comed visitors from a dozen countries 
who are participating in the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Broadcast Seminar’’ adminis- 


MADRAS—The new residence of the Consul General here was inaugurated on January 25 with 
a concert by the Charlie Byrd Trio. Among those who attended were the Governor of Tamil Nadu, 
K.K. Shah, right, shown with Mrs. Shah and Consul General and Mrs. John Eaves. 
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CANBERRA—Ambassador James W. Hargrove, left, leaves Government House after pre- 
senting his credentials to the Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, on February 19. Behind the 
Ambassador is Mrs. Hargrove and Australia’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, Andrew Peacock. 


tered by Syracuse University on CU 
contract. On March 2 he lectured on 
**‘Scandinavia Today’’ at FSI. On 
March 12, at the Temple University 
Conference on Visual Communica- 
tion, he chaired a panel examining the 
cultural learning and research utilities 
of the *‘Faces of Change,’’ a series of 
films developed on four continents by 
the American Universities Field Staff. 


Jane Alden, CU/OPP, attended the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (TESOL) in New York City, 
March 3-6. She and CU/OPP Director 
Richard L. Roth met with John L. 
Munby, Director of the British Coun- 
cil’s English Teaching Information 
Centre, who was in the U.S. March 
8-10 to discuss the current status of 
U.S.-U.K. worldwide cooperation in 
English language teaching programs 
and to make tentative plans for the next 
round of formal U.S.-U.K. talks on 
this subject. 
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Gilbert Anderson, CU/OPP, ad- 
dressed the March 12 luncheon session 
of the Midwest Regional Workshop 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities 
at Ball State University in Muncie, In- 
diana. The theme of the meeting was 
‘*The International Role and Respon- 
sibility of Higher Education.’’ 

Anne R. Devereux, CU/OPP, par- 
ticipated in several workshops at the 
second annual conference of the Soci- 
ety for Intercultural Education, Train- 
ing and Research (SIETAR) in Mon- 
tebello, Canada, February 22-25. 
Dorothy W. Stansbury, Office of Afri- 
can Programs, also attended the meet- 
ing and following the conference vis- 
ited the Canadian International De- 
velopment Agency’s national briefing 
center in Ottawa. 

Eleanor Hicks, CU/OPP, discussed 
CU concepts and programs at a six- 
country roundtable session on “*Inter- 
national Cultural Exchange’’ at the In- 


ternational Studies Association (ISA) 
Annual Convention held in Toronto, 
Canada February 25-29. She then con- 
sulted in Ottawa with Canadian foreign 
affairs officials and the U.S. Embassy 
staff. 

Robert O. Jones, Director, Office of 
International Athletic Programs, also 
attended the ISA convention where he 
presented a paper and participated in a 
panel discussion on ‘*Cultural and 
Athletic Exchange in the International 
System.’’ Mr. Jones was a guest lec- 
turer on February 13 at a new graduate 
seminar at the George Washington 
University entitled **Sports and Poli- 
tics.”” Mr. Jones’ topic was ‘‘Interna- 
tional Sports Communication and 
Mutual Understanding.’’ 

James F. Channing, Program Offi- 
cer for Libya, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco in the Office of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Programs, recently 
traveled to his area of responsibility for 
consultations. 

James E. Briggs has been designated 
Director, Office of Inter-American 
Programs, replacing Maxwell Chaplin 
who has departed for Buenos Aires to 
be Deputy Chief of Mission. Con- 
stance Stuart replaced Mr. Briggs as 
Director of CU/IVP. 

Nathan Kingsley, formerly Director 
of the Office of Press, Broadcasting 
and Public Affairs, left the Department 
to become Director of Corporate Af- 
fairs for Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. 

On February 12, John R. Davis, 
formerly at the San Francisco Recep- 
tion Center, joined the staff of the Of- 
fice of Western European and Cana- 
dian Programs (CU/WE) as program 
officer for Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

Daniel Scherr, formerly assigned to 
USIA/ICS, joined the CU/WE staff as 
officer for the Non-military Assistance 
Agreements with Spain. 

Margaret E. Smith, Foreign Student 
Program Officer for CU/WE, retired 
from the Department. 

Yvonne Thayer has come from FSI 
training to CU/ARA as Educational 
and Cultural Officer replacing Eric 
Weaver. 

Edward H. Springer has been as- 
signed to CU/NEA as Educational and 
Cultural Officer replacing Michael 
Metelits. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman traveled to Houston, Texas, 
on March 4 to deliver a speech at Rice 
University on the subject of U.S.- 
Soviet relations. He also met with fac- 
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ulty, students and media 
sentatives. 

On March 10 and 17, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary John Armitage spoke 
to Executive-Diplomat seminars on 
U.S. political and economic relations 
with the USSR and Eastern Europe. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
D. Vine and Donald A. Kruse, Deputy 
Director for the Office of Canadian Af- 
fairs, were among Canadian and U.S. 
members of the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense (PJBD) who visited the 
Goose Bay Air Base in Newfoundland 
on March | and 2 for defense briefings. 
Mr. Vine and Mr. Kruse also attended 
the 142nd Meeting of the PJBD at the 
Naval Air Station in Jacksonville, 
Florida, March 9-12. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary L. 
Bruce Laingen visited Ankara, 
Athens, Nicosia, Rome, Valletta and 
Paris during the course of an orienta- 
tion trip, February 27 to March 13. He 
also made stops in Izmir and Istanbul. 

Ambassador to Sweden Robert 
Strausz-Hupe was in Washington 
March 1-4 on consultation and for 
confirmation hearings before the Se- 
nate Foreign Relations Committee. 


repre- 


The Ambassador was scheduled to as- 
sume his new post as U.S. Permanent 
Representative to the North Atlantic 
Council, Brussels, in April. 

Eric Rehfeld, NATO and Atlantic 
Political-Military Affairs, was in Lon- 
don in late March to attend the 
EUCOM Infrastructure Conference. 

Robert L. Barry, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Soviet Union Affairs 
(EUR/SOV), traveled to Brussels for a 
March 24 NATO Meeting on Soviet 
Penetration in Africa. 

Sol Polansky, Deputy Director for 
Exchanges, EUR/SOV, was in Salt 
Lake City March 7-9 to represent the 
Department at the opening of the 1976 
USSR Exhibit ‘‘Scientific Siberia." 

Ella M. Borough, formerly assigned 
to Helsinki, arrived on March 22 to 
take up duties as Assistant Post Man- 
agement Officer in the Office of the 
Executive Director (EUR/EX). 


Intelligence and Research 


Harold H. Saunders, Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
(INR), accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer on his trip to Latin America Feb- 


ruary 16-25, stopping at Caracas, 
Lima, Brasilia, Rio de Janeiro, Bogota 
and San Jose. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia (RNA), at- 
tended CENTO meetings in London, 
March 3-13. 

George S. Harris, Special Assistant 
to the Director, RNA, presented a 
paper on ‘‘The Kurdish Conflict in 
Iraq, 1958—1975°" at the 17th Annual 
Studies Association meeting in To- 
ronto, February 24-28. Mr. Harris 
also spoke at schools in Cleveland and 
at the Hartford World Affairs Center 
on the subject of ‘‘Turkey,’’ February 
22-24, and lectured at the seminar at 
Harvard University, March 18, on 
‘*The Kurdish Conflict in Iraq.’’ 

Lawrence J. Kennon, Director of the 
Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC), attended a conference 

n ‘‘The Business of Detente,”’ held 
February 19 and 20 at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kennon conferred on 
March 3 with Professor Harvey 


Leibenstein of Harvard University on 
economic and population problems. 
Frank V. Nash, REC, attended a 
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BUDAPEST—Members of the American community resident in Hungary observed Washington's birthday this Bicentennial year by placing two 
wreaths at the statue of George Washington in Budapest's Varosliget (city park). Headed by Eugene V. McAuliffe, then Ambassador, the delega- 
tion included members of the Embassy staff and Jack Lambrichts, Manager for PanAm operations, representing the American business commu- 
nity. Shown in the first row, right to left, are Consul Thomas D. Longo, Jr., Col. Pritchard G. Adams, Defense Attache; Ambassador McAuliffe, Mr. 
Lambrichts and GSO John F. Cavallaro. 
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seminar on ‘‘Quantitative Analysis’’ 
sponsored by Data Resources, Inc., in 
Boston, February 17 and 18. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), attended 
the American University conference 
on ‘‘Brazil’’ on March 12. Mr. Summ 
also lectured at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute on March 3 on ‘‘Cuba.”’ 

Herbert E. Horowitz, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
East Asia and Pacific (REA), and Wil- 
liam F. Rope, Chief of the Northeast 
Asia Division of REA, attended a 
Brookings Institution meeting on 
**Capital Formation in the PRC’’ on 
February 26. 


* 
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Mr. Horowitz participated in a 
Mid-America Committee panel on 
**Chinese Economy and Trade’’ held 
in Chicago on February 25. 

Mr. Rope participated in a confer- 
ence on ‘‘China After Mao’’ at the 
Cincinnati Council on World Affairs 
March 5. 

H. Alan Krause, REA, attended a 
conference on ‘‘Korean Affairs’’ 
sponsored by the Council on Religion 
and International Affairs at Racine, 
Wis., March 1-4. 

Jon A. Wiant and James H. Yellin, 
REA, attended the Asia Society panel 
on ‘‘ASEAN Summit,’’ March 2. Mr. 
Wiant also lectured on ‘*Burma’’ at the 
National War College March 8. 


Edward Olsen, REA, attended an 
ERDA course on ‘*The Nuclear Fuel 
Cycle,’’ held in Germantown, Md., 
February 18-20. 

Ann M. Reid, Office of Research 
and Analysis for Africa (RAF), at- 
tended a meeting of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York on 
March 8. 

Abraham Brumberg, Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR), lectured at a 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
at the University of California in San 
Diego, February 18, on the subject, 
‘‘Three Disparate Figures in the Dis- 
sent Movement: Sakharov, Solzhenit- 
syn, and Medvedev.’’ Mr. Brumberg 
also consulted with Professors Robert 
Brynes and Robert Campbell at In- 
diana University concerning XR proj- 
ects, February 20. 

Pio D. Uliassi, XR, lectured at a 
Princeton University seminar, Feb- 
ruary 25, on the subject of ‘‘The Ex- 
ternal Research Program.’’ 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Soviet Affairs, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (RSE), par- 
ticipated in a conference on ‘‘Foreign 
Policy’’ given jointly by the Depart- 
ment of State and Southwestern Uni- 
versity in Memphis, Tenn., March 9 
and 10. 

Irene Jaffe, Chief of the Communist 
Regional Affairs Division of RSE, at- 
tended a conference on ‘‘The Business 
of Detente—The Political Economy of 
East-West Investment and Trade,”’ 
held at Princeton University, February 
18-20. 

Frank Tumminia, RSE, participated 
in the Western Slavic Conference at 
San Diego, February 19-21. 

F. Herbert Capps, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Western Europe, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Western 
Europe (RWE), spoke to a group of 
students from Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Va., on the subject of 
‘*European Political Developments,”’ 
February 19. 

Philip J. Wolfson, RWE, lectured to 
the Western European Area Studies 
class at the Foreign Service Institute, 
March 5, on ‘‘The German Scene.”’ 

John Yochelson, RWE, chaired a 
panel on ‘*European Arms Control”’ at 
the International Studies Association 
Convention in Toronto, February 25 
and 26. 


GUADALAJARA—The City of Guadalajara paid a Bicentennial tribute to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoin on his birthday, Feb. 12, with a floral wreath placed at the Lincoln bust on 
the Avenida de las Americas. Shown, left to right, are Guillermo Becerra Zavala, University 
of Guadalajara; U.S. Consul General Mathias J. Ortwein; Conrado Trapero, Guadalajara 
official; and Dorothy Jester, Vice President of the American Society and former Counselor 
for Economic Affairs at the Embassy in Mexico City before her retirement. 
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The following INR personnel also 
attended the International Studies As- 
sociation Convention: James Bucha- 
nan, RAR; Theodore Feifer, RNA, 
and E. Raymond Platig, XR. 
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Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Donald E. Graves, 
RSE; Kathie Littleford, RAF; Judyt L. 
Mandel, RSE; Suzanne Michalo, 
REC; and Thomas J. Miller, REA. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. Ro- 
gers addressed the Center for Inter- 
American Relations in New York City 
on March 16. 

Carl E. Bartch, Country Director for 
Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay, 
addressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Milwaukee World Affairs Council and 
delivered a lecture at Marquette Uni- 
versity on February 25. Also on that 
date he met with the editorial board of 
the Milwaukee Journal and appeared 
on an interview program on WISN- 
TV, the Milwaukee CBS affiliate. 

On February 26 and 27 Mr. Bartch 
visited Minneapolis where he met with 
faculty members of the University of 
Minnesota and personnel of the 
Partners of the Americas program. He 
participated in a roundtable discussion 
on U.S. relations with the Southern 
Cone of South America during the 
ARA Scholar-Diplomat Seminars, and 
briefed students of the Wesley 
Theological Seminary on U.S. rela- 
tions with Argentina on March 11. 

Ambassador to Montevideo Ernest 
V. Siracusa was in Washington for 
consultations during the week of 
March 8-12. 

Frank J. Devine, Director of the Of- 
fice of North Coast Affairs (ARA/ 
NC), attended the Symposium on 
U.S.-Venezuelan relations held at 
Macuto, Venezuela, February 16-18. 
At the conclusion of the Symposium, 
Mr. Devine spent a week consulting at 
the Embassy at Caracas and the Consu- 
late at Maracaibo. He then spent a 
week in Colombia where he visited 
Embassy Bogota, the Consulates at 
Cali and Medellin, and the city of Bar- 
ranquilla where the Consulate is soon 
to be reopened. 

ARA/NC Deputy Director Henry P. 
Johnson transferred in March to AID’s 
Office of Development Programs. 

In February John T. Dreyfuss, Di- 
rector, Office of Mexican Affairs 
(ARA/MEX), visited the U.S. Section 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. 

Clark W. Allard arrived March | 
replacing Duane T. Linville as Post 
Management Officer. During April 
Mr. Allard will visit San Jose, Man- 
agua, San Salvador, Guatemala, Be- 
lize, Tegucigalpa, Mexico City and 
Monterrey, Mexico. 
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PARAMARIBO—Members of the U.S. Delegation to Surinam’s independence ceremonies, held 
November 25, pose outside Prime Minister Arron's office after calling on him. Shown, left to right, 
are Robert L. Flanegin, Charge d’Affaires, U.S. Embassy; Secretary of the Navy J. William Mid- 
dendorf li, head of the delegation; and John R. Butler, Jr., Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, Geoquest, Inc., of Houston, Texas. 


Under ARA’s Domestic Forum pro- 
gram, Bureau officers are traveling to 
all areas of the country to meet with 
groups and individuals concerned 
about U.S.-Latin American relations. 

In February, Mr. Dreyfuss of 
ARA/MEX traveled to Arizona and 
New Mexico to meet with faculty of 
Latin American studies programs, 
business groups, and local media rep- 
resentatives. Deputy Representative to 
the OAS Robert White and Ecuador 
Desk Officer Walter Clarke attended 
the International Studies Conference 
in Toronto. En route, Mr. White ad- 
dressed faculty and students from the 
Five College Consortium on Latin 
America at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. As previously mentioned, 
Argentine-Uruguayan Country Direc- 
tor Carl Bartch met with business and 
academic groups in Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. Deputy Public Affairs 
Adviser Peter Johnson participated ina 
World Affairs Council program in 
Pittsburgh. 

During March, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William Luers and Panama 
Desk Public Affairs Adviser Alexan- 
der Firfer attended the Latin American 
Studies Association national meeting 
in Atlanta. Steven Rogers, Director of 
the Office of Economic Policy, went 
to Houston for the Houston World 
Trade Council meeting. Public Affairs 
Adviser Patrick Neiburg addressed the 
Syracuse World Affairs Council and 
met with faculty at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Coordinator for Cuban Affairs 


Culver Gleysteen participated in a 
seminar on U.S.-Cuban Relations at 
the University of Kentucky. Mexico 
Desk Economic Officer Helen Lane 
met with students and faculty at the 
University of Indiana Latin American 
Studies Center. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 
Lewis was one of the participants in the 
third Media-Diplomat Seminar for 
editorial writers sponsored by the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, March 10 
and 11. Mr. Lewis spoke of ‘U.S. 
Relations with the Third World.”’ 

Frederick J. O. Blachly, Public Af- 
fairs Adviser, spoke on March 12 at the 
Foreign Service Institute on ‘‘The 
United Nations and the United 
States.’’ His briefing was part of the 
Foreign Service and Departmental Of- 
ficer orientation program given by 
FSI. 

P. Wesley Kriebel has been desig- 
nated Director, Office of Multilateral 
Affairs (I1O0/ML). He formerly served 
as Director, United Nations Political 
Affairs (UNP). Gerald B. Helman has 
been named to replace Mr. Kriebel. 

Curtis C. Cutter has been named 
Deputy Director, UNP. On March 8 
and 9 Mr. Cutter was in Holland, 
Mich., where he spoke to several 
classes at Hope College, to the Rotary 
Club of Holland, and participated in a 
Model UN General Assembly. 
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Warren Hewitt, has been named Di- 
rector of the new Office of Human 
Rights Affairs (IO/HR). 

David Macuk has reported for duty 
in UNP. He recently completed train- 
ing at the NATO Defense College in 
Rome. 

Parker D. Wyman, Coordinator for 
Multilateral Development Programs 
(1O/CMD), served as Special Adviser 
on the U.S. Delegation to the 21st Ses- 
sion of the Governing Council of the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gram, which met in New York January 
15 to February 4. Also serving as ad- 
visers were Edward J. Chesky, H. 
Bernard Glazer, and Coleman J. Nee, 
all of 1O/CMD. Jane Stitch, 1O/CMD, 
served as secretary to the U.S. Delega- 
tion during the meeting. 

Arnold P. Schifferdecker, Deputy 
Director, Policy Planning and Reports 
Staff (1O/PPR), spoke to a group of 
political science students from 
Bridgewater, Mass., State College on 
March 16. The briefing was held in the 
Department. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., Director, 
Transportation and Communications 
(1O/TRC), was in Montreal March 
10-12 to consult with U.S. Mission 
officials and ICAO Council Repre- 
sentatives. 

Haven Webb, IO/TRC, served as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
11th Congress of the Postal Union of 


NEW YORK—William W. Scranton, left, the 
new U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, presents his credentials to UN 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 


the Americas and Spain (PUAS), 
which met in Lima March 2-18. 

Frank S. Lancetti, Agency Direc- 
torate for Science and Technology 
(10/SCT), attended the third session of 
the Committee for Science and 
Technology for Development, which 
met in New York February 2-20. 

Louis N. Cavanaugh, 1O/SCT, at- 
tended the February Board of Gover- 
nors meeting of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, 
February 24 and 25. 

Herbert T. Mitchell, Jr., Office of 
International Conferences (OIC) Pro- 
gram Officer, is serving as Secretary 
of Delegation to the U.S. Delegation to 
the Third United Nations Law of the 


Sea Conference, which is meeting in 
New York March 15 to May 7. 

H. Scott Witmer, OIC Administra- 
tive Officer, was in Paris for the Sec- 
ond Meeting of the Commissions on 
Energy, Development, Raw Mate- 
rials, and Finance-CIEC, which was 
held March 17-27. 

Francis V. Gardner, OIC Adminis- 
trative Officer; Mildred Carter, OIC 
Documents Officer; and Donald S. 
Gaither, OIC General Services Offi- 
cer, are serving in New York with the 
Third UN Law of the Sea Conference. 

Alfred J. McGuiness, OIC Adminis- 
trative Officer; Margaret A. Roberts, 
OIC Registration and Information Of- 
ficer; and Randolph Coyle, IV, OIC 
General Services Officer, served at the 
24th Meeting of the Economic Com- 
mittee of CENTO, which met in 
Washington, D.C. March 16-18. 

Raymond Kohn has retired from 
1O/UCS. 

Irene Piechowicz has transferred 
from IO/UCS to EUR/P. 

Wallis Mertes, formerly in 10/EX/ 
IR, has resigned. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, participated in Western 
Group Consultations on International 
Humanitarian Law held in London 
March 15-18. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, represented the United States 
in the OECD Committee on Interna- 
tional Investment and Multinational 
Enterprises which met in Paris March 
18-20. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney- 
Adviser, has been designated Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Security and 
Consular Affairs. 

Ely Maurer, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Educational, Cultural and 
Public Affairs, was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the UNESCO Meet- 
ing on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials, held 
in Paris, March 22-31. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, is a Representative 
on the U.S. Delegation to the Third 
United Nations Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence being held in New York from 
March 15 to May 7. Terry L. Leitzell, 
Attorney-Adviser, is a Deputy Repre- 


CEREMONY—Dr. Ernest Monteiro, Ambassador of the Republic of Singapore, deposited his 
country’s instrument of ratification of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons in 
L/T on March 10. This brings the total number of parties to 97 since the Treaty was opened for 
signature at Washington, London and Moscow on July 1, 1968. Shown left to right are Ambas- 
sador Monteiro, Genevieve Bell, Alternate Treaty Depositary Officer, L/T; John A. Boyd, 
Attorney-Adviser, L/T; Richard Williamson, Deputy Chief, International Division, ACDA/NTB; 
and John McNeill, Attorney-Adviser, ACDA/GC. 
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sentative at this conference. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was a member of the U.S. De- 
legation to the meeting of the 
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ECOSOC Commission on Transna- 
tional Corporations, held in Lima 
March 1-12. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was a member of the U.S. De- 
legation to the OECD/IEA Governing 
Board Meeting held in Paris on March 
16. 

Thomas J. Tallerico, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, resigned effective March 
12 to enter the private practice of law 
in Detroit. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Inter-American Affairs, 
traveled to Lima in late February and 
again in early March to participate in 
negotiations concerning the Marcona 
expropriation. 


Medical Services 


Dr. Robert W. Koop, Assistant 
Medical Director for Domestic Pro- 
grams, attended the Nevada Academy 
of Family Physicians Annual Meeting 
at Lake Tahoe, January 26-30. 

The U.S. Navy Medical Doctors/ 
Nurses Course on Alcoholism, held at 
the Alcoholism Rehabilitation Center 
in Long Beach, California, was re- 
cently attended by Dr. Koop, Dr. 
Alfred R. Henderson, Clinical Direc- 
tor, and Dr. Robert B. Olney, Deputy 
Clinical Director. 

Edward B. Maguire, Consultant in 
the Alcohol Abuse Program, partici- 
pated in the EA Chiefs of Mission Con- 
ference held in Honolulu in January. 
Mr. Maguire gave a presentation on 
the Foreign Service Alcohol Abuse 
Program to the senior Foreign Service 
officials in attendance from posts in 
East Asia. He recently traveled 
throughout the EUR area visiting 
Foreign Service posts to explain the 
Alcohol Abuse Program. 

Moses Lichtig, M.D., Medical Of- 
ficer in the Examination Clinic, at- 
tended the Eleventh Annual Post- 
graduate Course entitled ‘‘Internal 
Medicine 1976.’’ The course was 
given by the University of Miami 
School of Medicine January 24-31. 

Frank K. Johnson, M.D., Coor- 
dinator of the Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Programs, attended the Interna- 
tional Educators Meeting in Atlantic 
City, N.J., on January 17. 

F. Hal Marley, Ph.D., Adminis- 
trator of the Alcohol Abuse Program, 
participated in the Regional Al- 
coholics Anonymous Workshop held 
in Atlanta, February 19-22. 
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NEW YORK—Herbert Reis, Legal Adviser at 
the U.S. Mission to the United Nations, re- 
ceived the Superior Honor Award for his role 
as Chief U.S. Negotiator of the 1967 As- 
tronaut Rescue Agreement, the 1971 Outer 
Space Liability Convention, and the 1973 
Outer Space Registration Convention. 


Dorothy Ferrell, Communications 
& Records Supervisor, visited the 
U.S. Government Records Storage 
Center in St. Louis, Mo., on March 18, 
for the purpose of familiarizing herself 
with the operations of the records stor- 
age system. 

Martha Racioppi, R. N., Health & 
Immunizations Division, attended the 
Advanced Life Support Postgraduate 
Seminar in Emergency Medicine held 
in Miami Beach March 18-22. 

Julia Worthington, R.N., who joined 
the Foreign Service in March 1962, 
retired on January 30. She had served 
as a Nurse at Amman, Leopoldville, 
Jidda, Recife, Seoul, Bamako and 
most recently in the Department’s 
Health Unit at USIA. As of February 2, 
Daisy L. Clawson, Foreign Service 
Nurse, was assigned to the Health Unit 
at USIA. 

Recent resignations from MED in- 
clude Edward DeLeon Best, MED/ 
C&R, and Marian C. Pugh, MED/ 
PER. Personnel transferring to other 
offices or agencies from MED recently 
include Marie Willimann to PER/FS/ 
EUR, Suzanne Michalo to INR/REC/ 
IM, Earl C. J. Prater to EB/OCA/CM 
and Sylvia Kuta to Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal. 

The M/MED staff recently wel- 
comed Fern E. Hauser, Foreign Serv- 
ice Secretary, to its ranks. Her last post 
of assignment was Mexico City. 

M/MED personnel attending train- 
ing recently were Mary Nicholas, 
Workshop in Basic Office Skills & 


Techniques; Lois A. Daris, Freedom 
of Information & Privacy—How It Af- 
fects You Seminar; Diane Branch, 
Public Speaking; Mildred Guillory, 
Federal Management in the 70’s; 
Gwendolyn Dunn, Operating Compu- 
ter Peripheral Equipment; Shirley 
Henderson, Workshop in Basic Office 
Skills & Techniques; Billie Rosen- 
quist, OCR Training; Diane Harrison, 
Basic Office Skills & Techniques; and 
Luana Kiandoli, Blood Bank Training. 

Recent recipients of awards in MED 
were Elizabeth F. Antal, M.D., 10- 
year Length of Service; Rose Mary 
Gruer, R.N., 20-year Length of Serv- 
ice; Olivia H. Watson, 10-year Length 
of Service; Edward T. Anderson and 
Dorothy B. Hunt, Quality Step In- 


creases. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton accompanied Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs Charles W. Robin- 
son on his trip to Algeria on February 
24. Mr. Atherton then visited Tunisia 
and Morocco before returning to 
Washington on March 4. 

Mr. Atherton accompanied Vice 
President Rockefeller on an official 
visit to Iran, March 21-24. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober chaired the meeting of the 
CENTO Economic Committee, which 
was held in Washington March 16-18. 
The Committee reviewed ac- 
complishments of the past year and 
made plans for future technical and 
scientific cooperation aimed at pro- 
moting further economic development 
in the CENTO region. Delegates of 
Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, the U.K., and 
the U.S. attended the meeting. 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., Director, 
Regional Affairs (NEA/RA), U.S. Al- 
ternative Representative, spoke for the 
U.S. delegation at the CENTO meet- 
ing. George Laudato, AID/NE/ 
NENA; David T. Morrison, NEA/RA; 
M. Arthur Reich, AID/Ankara; and 
William J. Richter, AID/NE/TECH, 
participated as advisers. 

Earlier, Mr. Palmer spoke on U.S.- 
Israel relations to members of the 
Young Israel of Hillcrest and other 
congregations in New York on Feb- 
ruary 29. On March | he exchanged 
views on Near and Middle Eastern mat- 
ters with executives of Breira (Alterna- 
tive), the National Council of 
Churches and Americans for Middle 
East Understanding, and with the 
Editors of ‘‘Christianity and Crisis’’ 
and ‘*Worldview.’’ Mr. Palmer also 
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TEL AViV—Senator Adlai E. Stevenson (D.-lll.), center, at ease with three of his Illinois con- 
stituents and Ambassador Malcolm Toon during a recent visit to Israel. From left to right, the 


Marines are Sgt. Jim Smith, Sgt. Robert Wessell and Sgt. Vaughn Dietsch. 


conferred with the Steering Committee 
of the Foreign Department of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

M. Virginia Schafer, Deputy Execu- 
tive Director for NEA, departed Feb- 
ruary 20 for an orientation trip to the 
Middle East, visiting Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Amman, Jidda, Taif, 
Riyadh, Dhahran, Bahrain, Abu 
Dhabi, Kuwait and Tehran. 

Thomas J. Scotes, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Yemen Arab Republic, 
completed a schedule of business 
briefings in New York City, under the 
auspices of the Business Council for 
International Understanding (BCIU), 
while in the United States on consulta- 
tion in February. 

On March 1, NEA Public Affairs 
Adviser George F. Sherman ad- 
dressed a group of students from 
Moorestown Friends School in the De- 
partment on recent developments in 
the Middle East situation. 

Walter B. Smith, II, Director of Is- 
rael and Arab-Israel Affairs (NEA/ 
IAI), spoke in Symposia on the Middle 
East at the conference on foreign pol- 
icy held at Memphis, Tenn., under the 
joint sponsorship of the Department of 
State (PA) and Southwestern Univer- 
sity on March 10. 

On March 25, Francois M. 
Dickman, Country Director, Arabian 
Peninsula Affairs, spoke on the Per- 
sian Gulf security situation at the 
American University Graduate 
School. 

Paul D. Molineaux, Country Officer 
for North and South Yemen and Oman, 
participated in the 17th Annual Con- 
vention of the International Studies 
Association which met in Toronto, 
February 25-29. Mr. Molineaux also 
spoke before groups of students and 
faculty at the University of Pittsburgh 
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on Middle East questions on March 22. 

On March 5, Winifred S. Weislogel, 
Country Director, Algeria, Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia (NEA/AFN), lec- 
tured at the DIA International Senior 
Intelligence course on *‘North Africa, 
a Strategic Appraisal.’’ 

Don Jameson, Algerian Desk Offi- 
cer, visited the University of Maine at 
Orono March 9-11 where he addressed 
students on American foreign policy 
and talked with the Political Science 
faculty. He was also interviewed on 
the Maine educational TV network. 

Lewis Murray, Tunisian Desk Offi- 
cer, spoke to various student seminars 
and community public affairs organi- 
zations on foreign policy in the Middle 
East and North Africa at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, February 26 
and 27 

Dennis Kux, Country Director, Bhu- 
tan, India, Maldives, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
(NEA/INS), spoke on South Asia to 
the Defense Intelligence School on 
March 5. 

Bazil W. Brown, Senior Political 
Officer for India in NEA/INS, ad- 
dressed the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York on March 10. 

Robert B. Morley, Senior Economic 
Officer for India, NEA/INS, partici- 
pated in the March 24 and 25 meetings 
of the Economic and Commercial Sub- 
commision of the Indo-U.S. Joint 
Commission in New Delhi. 

Albert A. Thibault, Jr., Country Of- 
ficer for Sri Lanka, attended the annual 
meetings of the Asian Studies Associa- 
tion and the Sri Lanka Studies Associa- 
tion held in Toronto, Ontario, March 
19-21. 

David T. Morrison, NEA/RA 
Senior Development Officer, spoke to 
the 123rd Junior Officer’s Class on 
taxation problems, February 26. 


James R. Cheek, Deputy Director of 
NEA/RA, met recently with 70 mem- 
bers of the Men’s Club of Bethel 
Synagogue in Hightstown, New Jer- 
sey, to discuss American Policy in the 
Middle East and answered many ques- 
tions concerning Middle Eastern coun- 
tries and our relations with them. 

Associate Commercial Coordinator 
Kenneth H. Kolb, NEA/RA, partici- 
pated in the International Policy Insti- 
tute’s conference on ‘*Doing Business 
in Developing Countries of the Middle 
East’’ at Airlie House, Virginia, on 
March 19. Conference participants in- 
cluded Middle East Embassy repre- 
sentatives, government officials, 
business people and academics. 

M. Gordon Jones, Economic Offi- 
cer for Pakistan in Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan and Bangladesh Affairs (NEA/ 
PAB), addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the Pakistan- American Chamber of 
Commerce in New York on March 11. 

Robert A. Peck, Political Officer for 
Pakistan, NEA/PAB, departed on 
March 8 for Islamabad where he at- 
tended the South Asia Political Offi- 
cer’s Conference. The conference took 
place March 11-13. 

Mary Kingfisher resigned from the 
Department on March 23. Shelly Black 
joined NEA/INS on March 9. 

Personnel consulting in the Bureau 
from the field included Sidney Reeves, 
from Damascus to East Berlin; David 
A. Roberts, from Colombo to Tunis; 
and Henry Berry Crees, formerly of 
USAID Saigon, to Tehran as GSO. 
Other recent assignments included Jo 
Ann Kosh, from EA/PHL to Beirut; 
Kenneth B. Matthiesen, to Tehran; 
James F. Moriarty, to Rabat, and 
Joseph Chudzik, to Tehran. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Marshall Green, Coordinator for 
Population Affairs (OES/CP), spoke 
at the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar on March 11 on the topic of 
‘*The Population Problem: what can be 
done about it.”’ 

Rozanne L. Ridgway, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA), partici- 
pated in discussions with Mexican 
fishery and industry officials in Hous- 
ton, March 25-27. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Environmental 
and Population Affairs (OES/ENP), 
met with senior Canadian officials in 
Ottawa on March 2 for discussions on 
oil drilling in the Beaufort Sea. He 
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spoke on international environmental 
issues at the Environmental Seminar at 
Columbia University, March 4. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Advanced and 
Applied Technology Affairs (OES/ 
APT), headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the February 24-26 meeting in Paris of 
the OECD Committee for Scientific 
and Technological Policy. In his 
capacity as co-chairman of the U.S.- 
Polish Joint Board, he also headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the meeting of the 
Board, held in Washington, March 31 
to April 2. 

William L. Sullivan Jr., Director, 
Office of Marine Science and 
Technology Affairs (OES/OFA/ 
MST), consulted with officials from 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy and the University of 
Washington on various marine science 
problems. 

Morris D. Busby, Director, Office 
of Ocean Affairs (OES/OFA/OCA), 
participated as a member of the Law of 
the Sea Delegation in a meeting of 
states which fish for highly migratory 
species in the Eastern Pacific. The 
meeting was held in New York, March 
8-12. 

On March 18, Clifford R. Nelson, 
Director, Office of Population Affairs, 
(OES/ENP/PO), was the principal 
speaker at a Conference on Population 
sponsored by Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and the Nebraska 
Commission for the Humanities. 

Martin Prochnik, Office of Program 
Implementation (OES/NET/IM), par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on the 
international implications of Biocon- 
version at the National Bioconversion 
Conference held in Washington. 

Dolores Wright, Linda Grier and 
Cecelia Aleman have been designated 
as EEO Counselors for OES. 


Personnel 


Carol C. Laise, Director General of 
the Foreign Service, spoke on Ameri- 
can Diplomacy and U.S. Foreign Pol- 
icy in a Changing World at the SAIS 
Spring lecture series on March 11. 
Ambassador Laise and members of her 
staff participated in an Airlie House 
Conference on Personnel Systems and 
Policy Processes, sponsored by 
INR/XR and held March 18-20. 

Peter Bridges, Director of the Office 
of Performance Evaluation, spoke on 
careers in the Foreign Service on 
March 3 at Roland Park Country 
School in Baltimore to students from 
four Baltimore high schools attending 
an annual ‘‘Careers Day.”’ 
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**Selection Board A in Session,’’ a 
videotape prepared by the Office of 
Performance Evaluation as an aid to 
rating, reviewing and rated officers at 
efficiency report time, has been for- 
warded to 115 overseas posts and is 
presently being shown to officers in 
the Department. 

Paul Ward of the Office of Program 
Coordination (DG/PC) and Pete Velott 
of the Operating Systems Division 
(MGT/OS) attended a recent seminar 
on the proposed changes to the Federal 
Pay system, held by the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration at the 
George Washington University with 
participation from the Department of 
the Treasury and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Al Hyde, DG/PC, recently returned 
from a trip to Albany, New York, 
where he interviewed officials of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
concerning possible applications of 
their automated job bank screening 
system to the Human Resources In- 
formation System Project. Mr. Hyde is 
the Chairperson of the HRIS Working 
Group. 

The annual junior officer oral exam- 
ination cycle is in full swing at the 
Foreign Service Board of Examiners 
(BEX). It is anticipated that between 
early March and September 4 approx- 
imately 1,200 State and USIA candi- 
dates who passed the 1975 FSO/FSIO 
written examination will be orally 


examined in Washington and five 
other cities. During April, State and 
USIA panels will visit Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Denver. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers have temporarily joined BEX to 
assist in the oral examination process: 
Peter Walker, Ammon Bartley, Mel- 
ville Sanderson, Dudley Sipprelle, 
Steve Ecton, Nuel Pazdral, Robert 
Strand and Edward Bryant. 

Florence Ide, BEX oral examination 
program assistant for the past seven 
years, retired at the end of February. In 
her 24-year Foreign Service career, 
Ms. Ide served at several overseas 
posts, including Brussels, Tehran and 
Strasbourg. She is being replaced by 
Brenda Anderson. 

Ronald C. Smith, Employment Of- 
ficer with the Employment Division 
(REE/EMP), retired on February 29 
after more than 34 years of Federal 
service. Mr. Smith came to the De- 
partment in 1951 and served his entire 
career in the Employment Division. 

Patricia A. Woodring joined the 
REE/EMP staff as a recruiter on 
January 19 after several tours abroad 
and a recent assignment in the Depart- 
ment, where she was on the staff of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at 
FSI. 

The Grievance Staff (PER/G) has 
moved to new quarters in Room 7327. 
Charles A. Schmitz is the new Chief of 
PER/G replacing Thomas W. 


RETIRES—Director General Carol C. Laise presents a Department plaque to Hugh G. Appling, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, on the occasion of his retirement March 31. 
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Ainsworth who has been assigned as 
Consul General at Osaka-Kobe. Elena 
Cahoon, formerly of the Office of Pro- 
tocol, has joined PER/G as a Secre- 
tary. 

Catherine Scott transferred from 
PER/G to the Employee-Management 
Relations Staff (DG/EM) replacing 
Margaret Wright who has retired. 
Mary E. Kincaid has joined DG/EM as 
Employee-Management Relations Of- 
ficer. 

Julee Brand, a Personnel Technician 
with the EUR Branch of Foreign Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments (CDA/FS/EUR), was sworn in 
as a Foreign Service Reserve officer 
and has been assigned to EUR/EX as 
Staff Assistant. 

M. Diane LeZotte, a Personnel 
Technician in CDA/FS/EUR, was also 
sworn in as a Foreign Service Reserve 
officer. She is presently attending 
classes at FSI prior to her assignment 
to Tunis in December as Personnel Of- 
ficer. 

CDA/FS/EUR has welcomed two 
new Personnel Technicians on board: 
Billy Ahlschwede, reassigned from 
CDA/FS/EA, and Rosemarie B. Hart, 
reassigned from MGT/OS/AR. 

Donna Kerr, Personnel Technician, 
has just returned to CDA/FS/EA from 
maternity leave. 

Janice H. Pemberton, formerly with 


FSI, has joined the staff of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments (CDA/CS) as a Personnel Man- 
agement Specialist. She replaces June 
M. Grant who recently retired. 


°s 


WASHINGTON—Department Spokesman 
Robert L. Funseth, right, presents a 40-year 
Length of Service Award to William P. 
Brown, Chief of the Radio-Television 
Monitoring Unit, Office of Press Relations. 


Shirley W. Davis joined CDA/CS to 
head its Civil Service Merit Promotion 
and Placement Program. She pre- 
viously worked in personnel in the 
Passport Office. Russell B. Boozer has 
transferred from CDA/FS/AF to the 
Civil Service Merit Promotion and 
Placement Program as a Personnel 
Management Specialist. Also new to 
that staff is Candace Moot, formerly of 
the Administrative and Clerical Pool. 

Myra A. Martin, Office of Position 
and Pay Management (PER/PPM), 
completed a five-day course in Posi- 
tion Classification and the Manage- 
ment Process given by the Civil Serv- 


ice Commission at the Thomas Circle 
Training Center. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


George S. Vest, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, 
spoke to the Society of The Four Arts 
in West Palm Beach on March 16. His 
topic was ‘‘National Security and Re- 
lations with the Soviet Union.”’ 

Homer R. Phelps of the Office of 
Disarmament and Arms Control went 
to Moscow to temporarily join the 
American delegation to the PNE 
(Peaceful Nuclear Explosion) talks 
now being held in Moscow. 

George Churchill was in London for 
discussions with UK and Seychelles 
officials, returning to the Department 
the week of March 22. 


Public Affairs 


Secretary Kissinger traveled to At- 
lanta on March 6 to participate in a 
panel question-and-answer session be- 
fore the Georgia Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, the professional journalists 
association. Former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk moderated the event. A few 
days later the Secretary visited Boston 
where he received the Christian A. 
Herter Memorial Award given by the 
Boston World Affairs Council each 
year to a distinguished citizen whose 
outstanding efforts contribute to inter- 
national peace and understanding. Fol- 
lowing his acceptance the Secretary 
delivered a speech entitled ‘*Ameri- 


TORONTO—Ambassador and Mrs. Thomas O. Enders recently visited here to call on senior officials of the Ontario Provincial Government and to 
meet with the staff of the U.S. Consulate General. They were accompanied on their round of appointments by Consul General J. Raymond Ylitalo. 
In the photograph above they are pictured with members of the non-immigrant visa unit; from left to right are FSL Mona Virdi, FSSO James Mason, 
Mrs. Enders, FSSO Donald Griffin, FSO Stephen Hobart, FSL Pat Daikopoulos, Ambassador Enders, FSL Ursula Victor, FSL Doris Verrasammy, 
Consul General Ylitalo, FSSO Frank Barrett, FSL Alfonso Robinson and FSO Leonard J. Scioli. 
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ca’s Permanent Interests.’’ He also at- 
tended a leadership meeting and met 
with newspaper publishers and 
editors-in-chief during his stay. 

Ambassador John E. Reinhardt, As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
accompanied the Secretary. Mary Ann 
Yoden, Tracy Hughes, Ludlow Flower 
and Connie Dunaway were responsible 
for the advance work on these 
engagements. 

PA’s Conferences and Seminars Di- 
vision sponsored a special briefing on 
March 9 in cooperation with Dr. 
Myron Kuropas, Special Assistant to 
the President for Ethnic Affairs. The 
briefing was attended by approxi- 
mately 85 ethnic leaders and editors of 
ethnic newspapers. Following the 
morning program at the White House, 
which included a meeting with Presi- 
dent Ford, and a group luncheon at the 
Foreign Service Club, Assistant Secre- 
tary Reinhardt welcomed the partici- 
pants to the Department. Harold Saun- 
ders, Director of the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research; William L. Eagle- 
ton, Jr., Director of the Office of 
Southern European Affairs; and As- 
sistant Secretary for European Affairs 
Arthur A. Hartman also participated in 
the program. Ilmar Heinaru of PA/ 
PP/CS served as the Department’s 
coordinator and moderator for this 
event. 


A special briefing for about 20 
members of the Travel Program for 
Foreign Diplomats was held on March 
10 under the auspices of PA/PP/CS and 
at the request of Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco. 
Foreign policy concerns were dis- 
cussed by Deputy Secretary Robert S. 
Ingersoll, Counselor Helmut Sonen- 
feldt, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs John A. Armitage, 
and Assistant Secretary for Economic 
and Business Affairs Joseph A. 
Greenwald. Joan Colbert of PA/PP/CS 
coordinated this program. 

In keeping with the Department’s 
continuing effort to strengthen its rela- 
tionship with the American business 
community, PA/PP/CS held an 
Executive-Diplomat Seminar March 
16-18 under the organization of Marie 
Bland. Deputy Secretary Ingersoll, 
along with a number of other senior 
Department officials, participated. 

About 400 businessmen, civic lead- 
ers and educators attended a regional 
foreign policy conference in Memphis, 
Tenn., on March 10, co-hosted by 
Southwestern University at Memphis 
and the Department. The seminars, 
consisting of five concurrent sessions, 
were addressed by Department officers 
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J. Stapleton Roy, Deputy Director of 
the Office of the People’s Republic of 
China and Mongolia Affairs, EA; 
Martha C. Mautner, Chief, Division 
for Soviet Affairs, INR; Daniel 
Shaughnessy, Action Associate Coor- 
dinator for the Office of Food for 
Peace, AID; Walter B. Smith, II, Di- 
rector, Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, 
NEA; and Marion Creekmore, Inter- 
national Economist, Office of Fuels 
and Energy, EB. Harold Saunders, 
Director of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, addressed the luncheon 
session. Mary Kennedy, PA/MS, 
served as media liaison officer, while 
Ms. Bland, PA/PP/CS, assisted con- 
ference manager C. Woods Vest, Jr., 
PA/PP/CS. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
W. Bray, III, visited San Francisco 
with Mr. Vest to plan the *‘town meet- 
ing’’ scheduled there for April 9. The 
meeting was sponsored by the World 
Affairs Council of Northern Califor- 
nia. Mr. Bray continued to Portland 
where he and Ms. Colbert of PA/PP/ 
CS met with members of the World 
Affairs Council of Oregon to arrange a 
similar “‘town meeting’’ held in that 
city April 7. 

On March 10 the PA Media Liaison 
Division held the third in a series of 
Media-Diplomat Seminars for edito- 
rial writers, designed to provide an 
in-depth exchange of views with senior 
Department officials. Sixteen 
editorialists of metropolitan papers 
from various parts of the U.S. at- 
tended. Julia Moore organized this 
seminar. 

In a week-long trip, PA/M Director 
William Dyess met with 700 Texans in 
Houston, Dallas, San Antonio and 
Texas City to hear their views on U.S. 
foreign policy. He made several TV 
appearances, including a 30-minute 
interview on “‘Discussion,’’ the late 
Sunday morning talk show of the NBC 
affiliate in San Antonio. 

Joan Lee of PA/HO spoke at several 
colleges and to other groups in Texas, 
March 7-12, on ‘“‘The American 
Dream Among Nations’’ and on 
isolationism. 

John Bernbaum and Ronald Landa 
of PA/HO read papers on Eastern 
Europe in World War II at a Confer- 
ence on War and Diplomacy at The 
Citadel, Charleston, S.C., and later in- 
terviewed Gen. Mark Clark regarding 
his experiences in Austria 1945-47, 
his appointment as representative to 
the Vatican 1951-52, and his service 
in Korea 1952-53. 

Fredrick Aandahl, William Z. 
Slany, Stephen Kane, and Paul Claus- 


sen of PA/HO took part in a conference 
at the National Portrait Gallery on 
problems of editing the documentary 
record of American history— 
‘‘Foreign Relations of the United 
States.’’ 

In recognition of her sustained rec- 
ord of excellent performance, Marilyn 
Neff, PA/PP/CS, was presented a High 
Quality Step Increase and an Outstand- 
ing Performance Rating Award by As- 
sistant Secretary Reinhardt. 

Rosalie Dangelo joined the staff of 
PA/PP/S as Secretary. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, addressed the An- 
nual HIAS dinner held in New York on 
March 7. 

Loren E. Lawrence, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, addressed the third 
Media-Diplomat Seminar at the 
Foreign Service Club on March 11. 
The Seminar was sponsored by the 
Public Affairs Bureau and participants 
included editorial writers from various 
prominent newspapers and magazines. 
Mr. Lawrence’s address was on the 
subject of Americans imprisoned 
abroad. 

Franklyn E. Stevens and James F. 
Hughes of Special Consular Services 
(SCS) recently visited five posts and 
11 prisons and jails in Mexico. The 
purpose of their visit was to gather 
material for developing a new Depart- 
ment Handbook on consular protection 
in arrest cases. There are now approx- 
imately 2,500 Americans detained in 
foreign jails (about 1,800 on drug re- 
lated offenses) and approximately 500 
of these are in Mexico. Both consular 
personnel and prisoners contributed 
valuable insights and suggestions in 
regard to consular services to prison- 
ers. 

Officers in the Bureau who recently 
attended courses at FSI and CSC in- 
clude the following Visa Office per- 
sonnel: David L. Johnson, Personnel 
Management for EEO Specialists; Al- 
ford W. Cooley, Negotiations; and 
Patrick A. Chairge and Edward C. 
Armstrong, Effective Writing. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers recently consulted in the Bureau: 
Marsha Barnes, Berlin; Ovsanna Har- 
pootian, Florence; Francis A. Arenz, 
Bogota to Matamoros; Nancy E. Mor- 
gan, Yaounde to Department, AF; 
Thomas Biddick, Singapore to Taipei; 
Patrick W. Brennan, Sydney; Linda L. 
Donahue, Abidjan; and Edward Mc- 
Keon, Port-au-Prince. 
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Why haven’t | been able to help my alcoholic? 


Following is Part II of an article by 
the Johnson Institute of Minneapolis. 
This is a guide for those who suffer 
with the alcoholic. Part I was printed 
in last month’s NEWSLETTER. 


In the previous article we noted the 
self-defeating and progressively 
harmful attempts at coping often used 
by spouses of alcoholics. Neverthe- 
less, the spouse’s attempt to cope fails 
and the alcoholic’s drinking behavior 
becomes increasingly more bizarre 
and destructive. 

As the abusive drinking and pro- 
jections increase, so does the deterio- 
ration process within the spouse. She 
feels an increasing responsibility for 
his drinking and his behavior. She 
cannot feel good about herself until 
his drinking is brought under control. 
(Nearly half of these spouses are 
‘*he’s’’ rather than ‘“‘she’s.”’) 


The blamer 


In a vain and desperate attempt to 
handle these now constant and increas- 
ing feelings of low self-worth, more 
substance is added to her already self- 
destructive defense system. The at- 
titude of the ‘‘Blamer’’ becomes in- 
corporated into her wall of self- 
deception and unknowingly causes her 
now to project into others most of her 
feelings of failure, hurt, fear, and 
anger. In this way, her husband seems 
to be the cause of all her current prob- 
lems. She ‘‘dumps’’ her bad feelings 
about herself in typical ways such as: 

Blaming—‘‘If you would just drink 
like other people, I wouldn’t be such a 
nag.”’ 

Attacking—‘‘If you would start to 
act like a man and use some will 
power, you could control your drink- 
ing. I control my drinking!”’ 

Sarcasm—‘‘Well, I suppose it was 
another flat tire tonight!”’ 

Threatening—‘‘If you don’t do 
something about yourself, the kids and 
I are leaving.”’ 

Silence—A cold shoulder and glar- 
ing eyes. 

As the disease progresses, the 
spouse increasingly experiences un- 
controllable and inappropriate mood 
swings. She fluctuates from extended 
periods of deep depression ending in 
hours of lonely bedroom crying scenes 
to violent outbursts of rage and hostil- 
ity that are now often triggered by 
minor irritations. These mood swings 
leave her feeling bewildered and think- 
ing that she is about to slip into insan- 
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ity. Her defenses again rise up and 
block from her the full impact of these 
feelings. This in turn keeps ‘her from 
gaining the necessary insights which 
would help to free her from her prison 
of hostility and depression. 


The loner 


As her defensive attitudes become 
rigid and fixed, she loses an ability to 
increase her own self-esteem. She is 
locked into a self-defeating pattern of 
relating to others which, now, affects 
all areas of her life. Othgr family 
members and friends begin to feel un- 
comfortable when with her because 
she unconsciously slips into such de- 
fensive roles as: 

The Super Mother— 

‘*T am the only thing that’s holding 
this family together.”’ 

**You really should. . .”’ 

Mrs. Self-Righteous— 

‘**Why can’t you be more like. . .”’ 

**T told you so. . .”’ 

Martyr— 

‘*What I put up with for the chil- 
dren’s sake. . .”’ 

“Oh, what a life I could have had if 
Ti. 

**God knows I’ve tried.”’ 
‘*What’s meant to be, is meant to 
ee 


The result of this type of growing 
hostility and self-pity is the increasing 
alienation of most of her family and 
friends. 


The enabler 

In the end, her own defenses are so 
highly developed that she cannot see 
that her reactions only help to worsen 
her problems. What she does not 
realize is that as she increasingly be- 
comes a ‘‘Protector,’’ ‘‘Controller,’’ 
and ‘‘Blamer,’’ she progressively as- 
sumes more and more responsibility 
for her husband. By assuming respon- 
sibility for his actions, she is trans- 
formed into a full-blown ‘‘Enabler.’’ 
Her behavior allows her husband con- 
stantly to avoid the consequences of 
his abnormal drinking. Her compul- 
sive and desperate attempts to manipu- 
late and control his drinking actually 
support his chemical abuse! The end 
result of this type of interaction is the 


For further information, contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Abuse 
Program, Washington, D.C. 20520 
(Telephone AC 202-632-1843 or 
632-8804). 


continuation of a progressively worse- 
ning situation in which both the al- 
coholic and the spouse become ever 
more angry, isolated and alienated. 


The co-alcoholic 

The ‘‘Enabler’’ is now the ‘‘Co- 
alcoholic.’’ She has become increas- 
ingly defensive during her attempt to 
cope with the disease. Her sincere be- 
lief that her only problem is ‘‘his drink- 
ing’’ becomes a description of how far 
out of touch with reality she is. She is 
now totally unable to see the way in 
which her own defensive attitudes con- 
tinue to keep her locked into a life that 
is filled with hostility, self-pity and 
loneliness. The sad fact is that unless 
she receives some help for herself she 
will worsen emotionally while she 
compulsively enables her spouse’s 
drinking. Her defensive lifestyle will 
force her to ‘‘pick up the pieces’’ after 
each of his drinking episodes. In this 
way, she not only will become increas- 
ingly more protecting, controlling and 
Hlaming, but also she inadvertently 
will hide reality from him. From here 
the disease will progress while the 
spouse will continue to deteriorate. 


The intervener 


To reverse this process, the spouse 
must gain an insight into how the dis- 
ease has affected both herself and her 
husband. To do this, she needs to un- 
derstand the nature of this illness. By 
learning the symptoms of the disease, 
she can reduce some of her irrational 
guilt for his condition. She, also, 
needs to become aware of the extent of 
her own defensive lifestyle. Her com- 
pulsive reactions have “‘hidden’’ from 
her many of her negative feelings to- 
wards herself. These defenses begin to 
lose their control of her, once she starts 
to identify and examine them when 
they spontaneously arise. In this way, 
many of her previously hidden nega- 
tive feelings become available to her. 
She can, then, explore these feelings 
and significantly reduce them. With 
their reduction, she is able to see that 
she is not responsible for his condition. 
Her self-worth is no longer so 
thoroughly involved with his drinking. 
She can avoid being trapped into a 
spontaneous reaction to the disease, 
and instead, develop the freedom to 
choose a useful and meaningful re- 
sponse to both her husband and his 
illness. With this type of freedom and 
restored self-worth, the spouse can 
change from a harmful enabler of her 
husband’s disease to a helpful inter- 
vener. This in turn can start him on the 
way toward recovery. 
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CITED—John P. Constandy, then Deputy 
Inspector General of Foreign Assistance, 
presents a Quality Step Increase to his sec- 
retary, Kathleen T. Kennedy, who was cited 
for her outstanding performance. 


SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Robert 
A. Hurwitch, left, recently presented a 30- 
year Length of Service Award to Consul 
General Vernon D. McAninch, right, and 
awards for 35 and 40 years of service to 
Consular Officer Hubert H. Buzbee. 


DUBLIN—Regional Security Officer 
Richard L. Olson, left, receives a 30-year 
Length of Service Award from Ambassador 
Walter J.P. Curley. 
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AWARDS 


PALERMO—Consu! General Mary T. Chiavarini recently presented Length of Service 
Awards totaling 85 years as Section Heads looked on. Participating in the ceremony are, 
left to right, Consul Katherine E. Barry, Mrs. Antonietta Ingoglia, 10 years; Administrative 
Officer Ronald K. Kirkpatrick; Mrs. Tita Brewerton, 20 years; Consul General Chiavarini; 
Gianluigi Caselli, 25 years; Consul Cari W. McCollum; and Stefania Campanella, 30 years. 


WASHINGTON—George S. Springsteen, Special Assistant to the Secretary and Executive 
Secretary of the Department, right, at a recent ceremony, presented Length of Service 
Awards to, left to right, Brunson McKinley, 10 years; Arthur P. Shankie, 20 years; Henry R. 
Grant, 20 years; and Walter E. Stafford, 30 years. 


CALCUTTA—Consul General David A. Korn recently presented a cash award to Pritam Singh 
of the post’s Property Unit for superior performance. Shown at the ceremony are Consul Gen- 
eral Korn, fourth from left, Administrative Officer W. Douglas Frank, extreme right, and the 
Property Unit staff members, left to right, Allan F. David, Sharafat A. Kahn, Cecil G. Rixon, Mr. 
Singh, Kesto Das, Joginder Singh, D.V. Sastry and R.M.P. Menon. 
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PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Agnew, Dennis J., Kinshasa 
Andros, Carolyn R., Istanbul 
Arm, Adrianne E., Tokyo 
Armstrong, Anne L., London 
Boyer, Dorothy M., Prague 
Bracey, Robert A., Manila 
Conradis, Cheryl A.T., Calcutta 
Cox, Steven L., A/SY/I 

Dailey, Ronald W., A/SY/! 
Davidson, Dorothy A., Bamako 
Durkee, Sharon S., |ISO/SDP 
Estok, Steve M., Manila 

Faraci, Phyliss N., Kuwait 

Fay, Albert Bel, Port-of-Spain 
Fisher, Dolores G., A/OPR/ST/PB/CS 
Fitzpatrick, Virginia M., D/HA 
Fratoddi, George M., A/SY/! 
Furukawa, Kenneth T., IGA 
Handford, Janet M., Leningrad 
Harbaugh, Judith Lee, London 
Hargrove, James W., Canberra 
Henkin, Charles J., INR/DDR/STA 
Hughes, Patricia A., DG/PER 
Jeter, Roderick M., Manila 
Johnston, David D., Rome 
LeClair, Russell G., Jr., Paris 
Lemandri, John M., The Hague 
Martinec, Elizabeth A., ACCRA 
Maurel, Arthur A., A/SY/! 
Mayes, Thomas K., A/SY/PSD 
McCaffrey, Michael T., Paris 
Moe, Alan W., Monrovia 

Pero, Mark J., Rome 

Rashkin, Daryl L., A/SY/I 
Reissman, Lillian R., Geneva 
Santos, Marie B., New Delhi 
Sartain, Richard J., A/SY/I 
Shelton, Turner B., ARA 
Skelton, Leonard D., Tokyo 
Smith, Martin F., Geneva 

Van Ausdal, Bette C., Geneva 
Vogel, Paul J., A/SY/I 

Weedon, George A.., Jr., Berlin 
Williams, Robert E., ACDA/US 
Wood, Stanley D., Bonn 
Woolley, Douglas J., Tehran 
Xanten, Martha E., Copenhagen 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Dick C., AF to Cotonou 

Adams, Elaine, Buenos Aires to Tokyo 

Ainsworth, Thomas W., PER/G to Osaka- 
Kobe 

Allard, Clarke William, Monterrey to 
ARA/MGT 

Anderson, Evelyn V., Tripoli to Lagos 

Anderson, Robert, S/PRS to Rabat 

Angulo, Charlies Bonin, M/FSI/LT to Brus- 


sels 
Annigian, Lucille, Nairobi to Buenos Aires 
Armstrong, Martin Harold, AF to Paris 
Ashley, Joseph P., Monrovia to Prague 
Bartholomew, Carl J., Asuncion to San- 


tiago 
Blount, Guy L., A/OC/PE to Montevideo 


Bolinski, Joseph J., Beirut to New Delhi 
Borales, Daniel, Jerusalem to Kathmandu 
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Borough, Ella M., Helsinki to EUR/EX 
Boyle, Walter F., Buenos Aires to Monter- 


re 

erect. Christine M., Addis Ababa to 
Geneva 

Brouillard, Keith D., Tokyo to EA/NOC 

Brown, Charles F., Guadalajara to Nuevo 
Laredo 

Bulmash, Patricia Ann, Berlin to Rotter- 


dam 
Burt, Alanson G., OES/OFA/FA to Kings- 


ton 
Caldwell, Robert W., Addis Ababa to An- 
kara 
Carison, Robert Joseph, Sao Paulo to 
Porto Alegre 
Caruso, John L., Lisbon to Ouagadougou 
Chamberlin, James W., Sao Paulo to 
INR/CIS 
Christy, Hayes F., Kingston to Prague 
Cole, Juanita L., London to New Delhi 
Conroy, Richard A., Monrovia to Rabat 
Considine, Thelma M., Lagos to Paris 
Craven, Robert L., Lima to Auckland 
Crump, John E., London to Tel Aviv 
Davis, John W., Jr., Jakarta to AF/EX 
Depree, Willard A., S/P to Maputo 
Dies, George Anthony, Ill,, Cotonou to 
Cuidad Juarez 
Dobsa, Lillian G., M/FSI/LT to Ciudad 
Juarez 
Donohue, Daniel F., Calcutta to NEA 
Douglas, Terrence R., Beirut to NEA 
Eaves, John, Jr., Madras to Kathmandu 
Featherstone, Robert James, JOC to 
Port-of-Spain 
Feen, Margaret F., London to Damascus 
Fisher, Margaret Ann, Panama to ARA 
Fitzgerald, Elizabeth F., Moscow to San’a 
Flynn, Audrey R., Brasilia to Monrovia 
Frandock, Michael, Kingston to A/OPR/ST 
Gagnon, James Michael, M/FSI/LT to 
Warsaw 
Garland, Samuel A., Buenos Aires to ARA 
Garrison, Sheryl B., A/OS to Lagos 
Grandy, Michael B., A/OC to New Delhi 
Graves, Donald E., Moscow to INR/RSE/ 
SOV 
Greenwald Joseph A., Brussels to EB 
Griffin, Robert C., EA/NOC to Moscow 
Grip, Cari J., 1O/TRC to Geneva 
Haefner, Joseph F., Moscow to Bonn 
Haight, Mary E., Vienna to New Delhi 
“— Fern E., Mexico, D.F., to M/MED/ 
Haythorn, Richard R., Algiers to A/OC 
Holbrook, Wallace F., M/FSI/LT to Paris 
Hopper, Norma J., Calcutta to NEA 
Hough, Thomas D., A/OC to Asuncion 


Correction 


In the March issue of the NEws- 
LETTER, the name of Carolyn I. Hes- 
kin, JOC, was inadvertently omitted 
from Foreign Service new appoint- 
ments. Ms. Heskin is a member of the 
123rd Class of Junior Foreign Service 
officers. 


Hull, Edmund James, Tunis to Jerusalem 

Hutchinson, George A., Jr., Ankara to 
Monrovia 

Jones, Louise M., Kuala Lumpur to Amman 

Kaufmann, Judith R., Brasilia to S/S-O 

Keiswetter, Allen Lee, Beirut to Baghdad 

Kennedy, Janifer T., Paris to Tokyo 

Kermabon, Joyce A., Manila to Mogadiscio 

Keyes, Charmaine V., Tunis to AF/I 

Kloch, Mary L., AF to Khartoum 

Koehnen, Lawrence J., Manila to A/OC 

Kuhr, Bonnie Mae, S/S-S to Kinshasa 

Kujubu, Lawrence S., Tokyo to London 

Lema, C. Rita, EA/NOC to Manila 

Lindahi, Emil G., EA/NOC to Manila 

Lord, Peter P., Lusaka to AF 

Lowell, Frank W., Beirut to Addis Ababa 

Lyons, Michael K., Santiago to ARA 

Mandel, Judyt Landstein, London to INR/ 
RSE/SOV 

Mannoia, Earl D., JOC to Islamabad 

Marks, Edward, Lubumbashi to AF/C 

McCarthy, James L., New Delhi to OPR/ 
ST/SB 

McCaskill, Charlies W., Bombay to Madras 

McHugh, Reginald J., M/FSI/LT to Nuevo 
Laredo 

McLaughlin, Barbara J., Stockholm to 
Khartoum 

Moore, Bert C., Paris to Kinshasa 

Morris, Diana E., Athens to INR/RAR/MC 

Nielsen, Steve A., Monrovia to Monterrey 

Nixon, Miriam E., Ismir to Caracas 

Odor, Sandra S., Manila to Mogadiscio 

Oriend, irene, Islamabad to Rome 

Parker, William D., Asuncion to Lilongwe 

Passage, David D., Quito to S 

Peashock, David J., ARA/PAN to Lagos 

Penn, Earl L., Bonn to Kingston 

Percival, Bronson E., Beirut to Baghdad 

Peterson, Richard L., A/OC to Tripoli 

Petrich, Donna J., Dublin to S/S-S 

Pfaff, Jerald Edward, Paris to Algiers 

Pierce, Clarence E., Cairo to Helsinki 

Purcell, Arthur W., Johannesburg to Mel- 
bourne 

Quainton, Anthony C.E., Kathmandu to 


Bangui 
Raspolic, Elizabeth, Lyon to Seoul 
Rau, William E., EB/OA/AVP to EB/OA/AN 
Redmond, Richard J., Lagos to EA/P 
Reinertson, John E., Copenhagen to 
Rome 
Romine, Walter L., San'a to Manila 
Rounds, Richard L., A/OC to Buenos Aires 
Schadier, John A., Beirut to Kabul 
Schultz, Edward F., Addis Ababa to Nairobi 
Scott, Joan V., AF to Bern 
Severson, Betty Jean, Tokyo to Geneva 
Sheppard, Frederick H., Isiamabad to 
Cairo 
Sippretie, Dudiey G., M/FSI/LT to Vienna 
Sisterman, John B., Karachi to Vienna 
Smith, Edward M., Luanda to Santiago 
Smith, Stephanie A., Abidjan to Bombay 
Solomon, George J., Montevideo to King- 
ston 
Sommers, Charles L., Yaounde to King- 
ston 
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St. Denis, John H., San Salvador to Seoul 
Stein, Harry L., M/FSI/AOT to Lima 
Stone, Arlene C., Cairo to Rome 

Stone, Galen L., Paris to Vienna 

Sutter, Donald J., Beirut to Damascus 
Sylvester, John, Jr., Naha to EA/NOC 
Telles, Erminio, Quito to Guayaquil 
Trujillo, Dora, Toronto to Port-of-Spain 
Tubbs, Paul S., A/SY/T to Frankfurt 
Tyson, Gregory J., Brussels to Kuala Lum- 


pur 
Vargas, Felix C., Nuevo Laredo to Santiago 
Varney, William F., New Delhi to 
Tegucigalpa 
Voorhees, Jacqueline V., Jerusalem to Tel 
Aviv 
Ward, Matthew P., Jr., M/FSI/AOT to 
Tehran 
Weidberg, Janice, Ibadan to Jerusalem 
Weissman, Philip, Lisbon to Tokyo 
Wofford, Daniel J., Taipei to EA 
a Annette, Bangui to AF 
oung, Robert A., Bangkok to ISO/FADPC 
yout ‘Lucille, Brussels to Canberra 
Zietiow, Marlene G., Moscow to Cairo 
Zurhelien, J. Owen, ‘Ur., EA to Paramaribo 


RETIREMENTS 


Aisley, Harold, Ankara 

Bruns, William H., Osaka-Kobe 
Calfee, Richard Augustus, Brussels 
Forbes, G. Ryder, EA/NOC 
Kohn, Raymond Frank, |O0/USC 
Krier, Mary J., Reykjavik 
Ledbetter, Edwin D., D/HA/ORM 
Prieto, Robert, Mazatlan 

Roof, Vernon E., A/SY 

Shelton, Turner B., ARA 
Sockwell, Oliver R., BF/OB/SAT 
Warner, Leland W., Jr., ARA 


RESIGNATIONS 


Boyle, Margo M., M 

Buckley, Dennis P., A/SY/I 
Cooper, Allen, Port- ‘of- Spain 
Craft, Robert H., Jr., T 

Furber, Mildred, FADRC/RM 
Guilano, Guiseppe, Jr., DG/PER 
Hailey, Clifford M., PER/PCE/PP 
Hangemanole, Helen E., EUR 
Kosko, Louise A., S/P 
Macdonald, Donald G., D/HA 


Moorefield, Kenneth P., EA/NOC 
Paris, Demetri, A/OPR 

Pratt, Barbara G., Manila 
Roudebush, Carrie, Managua 
Smith, Matthew D., Jr., Matamoros 
Webb, Trina L., Georgetown 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to class 8 

Laura Ann Eppers, Hong Kong; Di- 
anna Rae Loman, Ankara; Carole F. 
Moran, Athens; Marilyn L. Troutman, 
Singapore. 


Class 10 to class 9 

Stella S. Brackman, Kinshasa: 
Norma A. McPhee, Islamabad; Loretta 
M. Miller, Rio de Janeiro; Annamarie 
Ruppert, Lima; Mary J. Sabol, 
Athens. 
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THE HAGUE—Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr., poses with the personnel who helped prepare the U.S. Department of Agriculture exhibit at Roka, 
the Netherlands. The Ambassador opened the exhibit at a ceremony attended by the Mayor of Utrecht, the provincial military commander, leaders 
from Dutch business and industry, and representatives from the diplomatic community. Shown, left to right, are Sheila van der Velden, Tilly Micsky, 
Rina Heyl, Lou van Kempen, Dev Devgon, Ambassador Gould, James A. Hutchins, Billy Tovell, Carla Brand, Mrs. Hutchins and Mrs. Devgon. 
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PERSONNEL 
civil service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Arthur G. Kogan, PA/HO. 


GS-14 
Neil Michaud, M/FSI. 


GS-13 


H. Edward Odom, SCA/PPT; Allan E. 
Suchinsky, PM/MC. 


GS-12 
James A. Rohwer, L/NEA. 


GS-11 


Michael A. Barcham, SCA/PPT; Earle L. 
Long, BF/FS/FD/V. 


GS-9 
Pamela R. Chavez, SCA/VO; Kerry L. 
Holmes, SCA/PPT; Carolyn P. Pittman, 
OES/EX; Cecil Aubrey Pope, INR/CI/TC; 
Marguerite A. Ziccardi, S/AL. 


GS-8 
Norma Downing, D/HA/ORM; Beverly D. 
Miletich, S/P; Terry L. Sprouse, !SO/ 
FADPC. 


GS-7 
Patrick A. Chairge, SCA/VO; Brian S. 
O'Grady, S/S-O; Tilman Quick, INR/CI/CC; 
Marjorie J. Russell, SCA/PPT; Susan 
Elizabeth Shea, S/S-S; Margaret Territo, 
SCA/PPT; Kathy S. Williams, CU/EE; Har- 
lee E. Wood, INR/CI/CC. 


GS-6 


Gail R. Hairston, A/ALS; Barbara M. Kel- 
ler, AR/CAR; Sonia R. Millan, SCA/PPT; 
Raissa Podolak, EUR/RPE; Georgia M. Pul- 
lom, SCA/VO; Candice M. Steeler, S/CPR; 
Caroline A. Stevens, SCA/PPT; Elsie D. 
Walker, SCA/PPT/AO. 


GS-5 


Patricia A. Burnett, M/FSI; Yvonne M. 
Chase, A/FBO; Carol S. Eckelman, 
FADRC/DA; Adair A. Ely, FADRC/DA; Lil- 
lian E. Frisa, A/OPR/LS; Barbara A. 
Johnson, A/OC/P; Dana J. Johnson, PA/ 
HO/HS; Patrica E. Long, SCA/PPT; Colleen 
Ann Lutz, A/OASIS; Jayetta J. Neal, SCA/ 
PPT/AP/P; Mary Linda Parks, BF/FS/AD; 
Mary K. Rydell, A/OPR/ST/T/TO; Douglas 
D. Verner, BF/FS/AD/AA; Michiko M. Ware, 
S/CPR; Joyce F. Yutzey, PA/PP/S. 


GS-4 


Laverne R. Alexander, SCA/VO; Lelia F. 
Kernan, CU/IR; Elouise Larry, SCA/PPT/ 
AO; Viona J. Yutzey, PER/REE. 


GS-3 
Lynnora V. Baylor, FADRC/DR; Chester 
H. Dale, Jr., PER/MGT/EX; Sandra J. 
Drayton, SCA/SCS. 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Abrante, Julio M., USUN 
Adkins, Patricia J., SCA/PPT 
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Barkenbus, Beigin Emine, M/FSI 
Barnett, Kenneth A., SCA/PPT 
Benner, Jo Anne L., A/OC/P 
Booth, Cecelia Y., SCA/PPT 
Buda, Henry M., SCA/PPT 
Caputo, Stephanie M., SCA/PPT 
Carter, Lauren W., SCA/PPT/AO 
Dounias, George A., M/FSI 
Dyson, Dereck L., SCA/PPT 
Gill, Avery V., SCA/PPT 

Grant, Elizabeth, SCA/PPT 

Hall, Mary M., SCA/PPT 

Haynes, Judy A., SCA/PPT 
Jannuzzi, Brenda K., A&CP 
Jones, Yolandra C., SCA/PPT 
Karnbach, Anne E., SCA/PPT 
Kelly, Kendrick T., SCA/PPT 
Kitchen, Joyce M., SCA/PPT 
Lee, Linda L., OES/NET/RD 
Lepore, Anthony F., SCA/PPT 
Lesko, Kathryn E., SCA/PPT 
Lichner, Patricia Maria, M/FSI 
Lupo, Maria F., SCA/PPT 

Lyles, Donald R., A/OC/P 
McMahon, Deborah K., A&CP 
Meehan, Jessica J., SCA/PPT 
Miayake, Kathie A., A/SY/EX 
Moran, Alonzo J., SCA/PPT 
Moran, Jane C., SCA/PPT/SB 
Nicholas, Renee A., SCA/PPT 
Noonan, Verna D., CU 

Outlaw, Emma M., SCA/PPT 
Quinn, Gerard J., SCA/PPT 
Richards, Karen W., SCA/PPT 
Richardson, Muriel D., SCA/PPT 
Shaw, John Arthur, IGA 
Sorrenti, Carol T., SCA/PPT 
Steinberg, Christine S., SCA/PPT 


Step increases awarded 


Nine Department employees were 
awarded high quality increases re- 
cently. They are: 

Lucie Kornei, INR/RWE; Sylvia B. 
Blumenthal, INR/DDC/OIL; Estelle 
Whelan, INR/DRR; Barbara A. Mar- 
tin, AF/EX; Charles Cunningham, 
AF/EX; Marilyn Ruth Neff, PA/M; 
Marion Dickerson, INR/DD; Ollie 
Oliver, A/OC/T; Betty Sue Tyson, 
EB/TT/MA. 

Meritorious Service Increases were 
presented to the following employees: 

Phyllis Sauve, AF/I; Earl Satter- 
field, A/OC/PE; Felisa Lim, 
O/FADRC/LR; William Taback, 
A/OPR/ST. 


In the February issue of the NEws- 
LETTER, Phillip J. Puopolo, who re- 
ceived a high quality increase was er- 
roneously shown as being with SCA/ 
PPT. In fact, he is with OPR/ST/DA- 
Baltimore. 


Taylor, Bernadette Ernould, M/FS! 
Torrey, Alice W., A/OPR/GS 
Ulufale, Mareta, SCA/PPT 

White, Monique Boissier, M/FS! 
Winters, Miriam A., SCA/PPT 
Woody, Geraldine, SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barnes, Kevin B., A&CP to A/SY/EX 
Black, Shelly L., A&CP to NEA/IRN 
Cahoon, Fannie Elena, S/CPR to PER/G 
Ferraro, Nancy A., D to E 


RETIREMENTS 


Barnes, Lola F., INR/RSE/SOV 
Barwick, Joel R., BF/OB/R 
Bradley, Mauno E., A/BF/OAG 
Breckenridge, Mary F., A/FBO/OP 
Dean, Theodore R., M/FSI 

Grant, June M., PER/CDA/CS 
Mann, Mildred L., A/FBO/EX 
Martin, Josephine A., SCA/PPT/SB 
Ruddy, Mary K., USUN 

Smith, irene G., EUR/EX 

Smith, Ronald C., PER/REE/EMP 
Snellings, Mary M., A/OPR/LS 
Wright, Margaret M., DG/EM 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adrong, Y. Klong, D/HA 
Anderson, Eleanor K., SCA/PPT 
Anderson, Janis C., CU/EX/AD 
Bowen, Maura F. O’Melia, IGA 
Coar, Edith B., SCA/PPT 
D’Antonio, Rose Marie, SCA/PPT 
Dang, Devan, D/HA 

Demiray, Souad Agil, M/FSI 

Do, Son Van, D/HA 

Flatin, Heidi K., EA/EX 

Goldman, Renee O., A/OPR/LS 
Grable, Lloyd R., EUR/EX 
Graham, Thomas M., SCA/PPT 
Harrison, Joan E., PER/MGT/EX 
Hoang, Phan Thuc, D/HA 
Jenkins, Abigail Adams, SCA/PPT 
Kroll, Gary M., SCA/PPT 

Lang, Ha Hieu, D/HA 

Levy, Gerald J., SCA/PPT 

Martin, Melissa B., A&CP 

Mertes, Wallis M., |0/EX/PER 
Moore, Michele T., SCA/VO 
Neely, Lenora, SCA/PPT 
Nghiem, Anh Tuyet, D/HA 

Olson, Leonard David, SCA/PPT 
Ordal, Karen Pifer, M/FSI 

Paget, Bernard Jean, M/FSI 
Penzarella, Jeanne A., SCA/PPT 
Powell, Kathleen L., S/WF 

Reed, Thomas Forsythe, FADRC/DA 
Robinson, Keith A., OES/EX 
Ross, Barbara L., |O/EX/PER 
Schneider, Ellen V., S/S-EX 
Suto, Linda M., CU 

Thomas, Mary C.B., SCA/VO 
Thomas, William A., BF/FS 
Todd, Jr., Webster B., IGA 
Warman, Delora R., A/SY/I 
Willing, Judy Ann, BF/FS 
Wondemagegnehu, Alemayehu,, M/FSI 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


international terrorism and revolutionary warfare—Part Two 


This selection of writings concludes the bibliography on terrorism and 
revolutionary warfare. Last month the topics covered were Reference 
Books, Hijacking, Kidnapping and Related Terrorist Activities and National 
Liberation Movements, Insurrections and Counter-Measures. (Library call 
numbers are given for each title.) 


New Revolutionaries 


BEBRAY, Regis. Revolution in the revolution? 
armed struggle and political struggle in Latin 
America. New York, Grove Press, 1967. 126p 
(F1414.2.D4) 
(A handbook for guerrilla warfare and revolu- 
tion, this work by a young French philosopher 
is an assessment of the explosive situation in 
Latin America.) 
FANON, Frantz. The wretched of the earth. New 
York, Grove Press, 1963, 316p. (DT33.F35) 
(An examination of the role of violence in 
effecting historical change. Written by a 
black psychiatrist and leading spokesman of 
the revolution which won independence for 
Algeria.) 
GUILLEN, Abraham. Philosophy of the urban 
guerrilla: the revolutionary writings of Ab- 
raham Guillen. Trans. and edited by Donald C. 
Hodges. New York, Wm. Morrow & Co., 1973. 
305p. (JC491.G84) 
(Selections from the major works of Latin 
America’s first exponent and systematizer of 
the strategy and tactics of the urban guerrilla. 
This anthology captures Guillen’s 
philosophy, as well as its economic, political 
and strategic applications. ) 
HossBawM, E.J. Revolutionaries: contempor- 
ary essays. New York, Pantheon, 1973. 278p. 
(HX40.H56) 
(A collection of the author's essays and re- 
views on Marxism and on the *‘violent poli- 
tics’’ of revolution, insurrection and coup 
d'etat.) 
HUBERMAN, Leo and Paul M. Sweezy, eds. 
Regis Debray and the Latin American revolu- 
tion; a collection of essays. New York, Monthly 
Review Press, 1968. 138p. (U240.D29H8) 
(Commentary and analysis on Debray’s thesis 
that the establishment and uninterrupted de- 
velopment of a guerrilla **foco”’ is the key to 
the revolutionary process. ) 
Mac STIoFAIN, Sean. Revolutionary in Ire- 
land. London, Gordon Cremonesi, 1975. 372p. 
(DA990.U452M35) 
(Autobiographical reflections of a former 
chief of staff of the Provisional Irish Republi- 
can Army. Throws a revealing light on the 
movement and on one of its principal lead- 
ers.) 
MARIGHELA, Carlos. For the liberation of 
Brazil. Harmondsworth, Eng., Penguin Books, 
1971. 191p. (F2538.2.M342) 
(A collection of writings that can be read as a 
handbook for Latin American guerrilla fight- 
ers and shows how the struggle has developed 
since the death of Che Guevara.) 
NKRUMAH, Kwame. Handbook of revolution- 
ary warfare: a guide to the armed phase of the 
African revolution. New York, International 
Publishers, 1969. 122p. (U240.N5) 
(The late President Kwame Nkrumah’s 
analysis and proposals provide basic source 


material for the study of the **new phase’’ of 
the liberation movement in Africa.) 

SAUVAGE, Leo. Che Guevara: the failure of a 

revolutionary. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 

Prentice-Hall, 1973. 282p. (F2849.22.G85S28) 
(A journalist describes the inability of Gue- 
vara to achieve any of his major aims and 
casts serious doubt upon Che's qualities of 
humanity and compassion. ) 


International Control and 
Regulation of Terrorism 


AGRAWALA, S.K. Aircraft hijacking and inter- 

national law. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana Pub- 

lications, 1973. 242p. (JX5775.H5A43) 
(An analysis and evaluation of the provisions 
of The Hague Convention, The Montreal 
Convention, and the ICAO efforts to provide 
appropriate measures for punishments of of- 
fenders.) 

BonD, James E. The rules of riot: internal con- 

flict and the law of war. Princeton, Princeton 

Univ. Press, 1974. 280p. (JX4541.B65) 
(The established law of war has little applica- 
bility to new forms of guerrilla warfare and 
civil insurrection. The author discusses the 
need for a revised law to deal with such con- 
flict.) 

Civil violence and the international system. 

London, The International Institute for 

Strategic Studies, 1971. 2 v. (Adelphi papers, 

nos. 82-83) (JC328.5.C56) 
(Focuses on the difference between the prob- 
lems of controlling international violence and 
violence in a single country.) 

COBLENTZ, Stanton A. The militant dissenters. 

South Brunswich, A.S. Barnes & Co., 1970. 

291p. (D21.3.C57) 
(Covers some of the more noteworthy strug- 
gles of insurgent groups of the past in order to 
offer new insights into the study of current 
groups and disturbances.) 

CaRLTON, David and Carlo Schaerf, eds. /nter- 

national terrorism and world security. London, 

Croom Helm, 1975 p. (HV6431.125) 
(Papers dealing with international terrorism, 
the arms race, European and Middle East se- 
curity and peace-keeping and the study of 
conflict. Discussions on international ter- 
rorism concentrate on three themes: interna- 
tional terrorism in its historical context, the 
problem of definition, and how to deal with 
terrorism. ) 

JOYNER, Nancy D. Aerial hijacking as an inter- 

national crime. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana 

Publications, 1974. 344p. (JX5775.H5J6) 


McWHINNEY, Edward. The illegal diversion of 


aircraft and international law. Leiden, Nijhoff, 
1975. 123p. (JX5775.H5M3) 
(The subject of these studies is the historical 
evolution of the concept of piracy in interna- 
tional law, its relevance to modern day air- 


craft seizures, and the degree of compliance 
exhibited by states which have agreed to in- 
ternational conventions to prevent the unlaw- 
ful seizure of aircraft.) 


Behavioral and Psychological 
Aspects of Terrorism 


BELL, J. Bowyer. The myth of the guerrilla: 
revolutionary theory and malpractice. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1971. 285p. (U240.B4) 
(The author believes most central of all facets 
of the myth is the belief in the ultimate 
triumph of justice. He presents three case 
studies in guerrilla revolution: the wars of 
liberation in southern Africa, the Palestine 
Fedayeen, and Che Guevara in Bolivia.) 
BIENEN, Henry. Violence and social change; a 
review of current literature. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1968. 119p. (HM281.B5) 
(A description and assessment of contempor- 
ary writings on modern violent politics: 
ghetto violence, guerrilla warfare, revolution 
and totalitarianism, and modernization. ) 
BLUMENTHAL, Monica D. et al. Justifving vio- 
lence: attitudes of American men. Ann Arbor, 
Institute for Social Research, U. of Michigan, 
1972. 367p. 
(Provides a baseline description of attitudes 
towards violence and the rationalizations 
which enable people to hold positive attitudes 
towards violence.) 
Davies, James C. When men revolt and why; a 
reader in political violence and revolution. 
New York, Free Press, 1971. 357p. 
(The purpose of this reader is to indicate what 
some of the major forces are that cause people 
to revolt. Concludes that the behavior of men 
in revolutions is in accordance with normal 
psychological principles that can now be dis- 
covered and tested by laboratory and other 
rigorous scientific analyses.) 
DownToNn, James V. Rebel leadership; com- 
mitment and charisma in the revolutionary 
process. New York, Free Press, 1973. 306p. 
(HM141.D63) 
(A socio-psychological study of rebel lead- 
ership in four collective movements—an 
‘end of the world’* movement, the Black 
Muslim movement, the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, and the Nazi Revolution.) 
MCKNIGHT, Gerald. The mind of the terrorist. 
London, Michael Joseph, 1974. 182p. 
(HM281.M22) 
(The author attempts to show how a man may 
commit acts of blatant terror for political and 
ideological motives. Includes interviews with 
leading terrorists from Israel, the Arab world, 
Ireland, Latin America and the U.S.) 
MERKL, Peter H. Political violence under the 
Swastika: 581 early Nazis. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1975. 735p. (DD253.25.M39) 
(The author reexamines the 581 autobio- 
graphical statements by early members of the 
NSDAP, originally submitted in 1934 in re- 
sponse to a competition organized by a Co- 
lumbia University sociologist. He gives a 
fuller picture of what psychological and 
sociological reasons prompted these Germans 
to become Nazis.) 
PRIESTLAND, Gerald. The future of violence. 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1974. 174p. 
(HM281.P65) 
(The author states that statistically there is 
much less violence in the present than there 
was in the past. The level of violence is dis- 
torted by two factors: the mass media and 
current weapons technology.) 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 


foreign address.) 











